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ABSTRACT 


A POSTMODERN MENTORING PROGRAM TO ELIMINATE FINANCIAL 
ILLITERACY FOR SINGLE MOTHERS TO BREAK 
THE CYCLE OF GENERATIONAL POVERTY 


by 
Kevin M. Thomas 
United Theological Seminary, 2020 


Mentors 


Sir Walter Mack, Jr., DMin 
Herbert Miller, I, DMin 


The context of this research project was The Truth Church, Columbus, Ohio. Financial 
illiteracy posed a problem, especially among single mothers. This project provided 
financial education. The hypothesis stated if single mothers in my ministry context were 
given relevant financial mentoring, their attitudes would improve concerning their personal 
finance habits. To test this hypothesis and due to the Covid-19 Pandemic a web-based 
curriculum using internet and cell- phone technologies was designed utilizing online videos, 
virtual classes, and mentors. Pre- and post-surveys, journaling, and exit interviews 


measured the results. 
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If you don’t like something, change it. If you can’t change it, change your attitude. 


—Maya Angelou 


XIV 


INTRODUCTION 


Poverty is a beast. I learned this the hard way, growing up poor. My childhood has 
colored my attitude my entire life. My research deals with attitudes. Specifically, this 
dissertation is about changing attitudes related to financial illiteracy and poor personal 
finance habits, which contribute to perpetual poverty. When I attended Dallas Theological 
Seminary in Texas, Dr. Chuck Swindoll was president. As a result, I read many of his 
books in the library, heard many of his sermons in the chapel, and enjoyed the random but 
rare conversation as he crossed campus. This prolific writer has one of the most enduring 
statements on attitude. 

The longer I live, the more I realize the impact of attitude on life. Attitude, 
to me, is more important than facts. It is more important than the past, than 
education, than money, than circumstances, than failures, than successes, than 
what other people think or say or do. It is more important than appearance, 
giftedness or skill. It will make or break a company, a church, a home. The 
remarkable thing is we have a choice every day regarding the attitude we will 
embrace for that day. We cannot change our past. We cannot change the fact 
that people will act in a certain way. We cannot change the inevitable. The only 
thing we can do is play on the one string we have, and that is our attitude. Iam 
convinced that life is 10% what happens to me and 90% how I react to it. And 
so it is with you. We are in charge of our attitudes.! 


The concluding line of Dr. Swindoll’s quote reminds us we are indeed in charge of 


our attitudes. As the late Maya Angelou said, “If you don’t like something, change it. If 





' Hyder Zahed, “Our Attitude Is Everything,” The Huffington Post, Accessed May 12, 2020. 
https://rb.gy/n94zvh. 
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you can’t change it, change your attitude.” * Even as an elementary school child I agonized 
under the weight of the financial stress that burdened my parents. As a grade schooler I 
unsuccessfully begged them to let me handle their money. As I grew up my attitude about 
my approach to help my parents changed and led me to do something about the situation 
in which I grew up. I went to college and successfully pursued a degree in finance. When 
I changed my attitude, my outlook changed. When my outlook changed, my behaviors 
changed. However, receiving guidance from someone who had already figured out what I 
still needed to learn made the biggest difference and my improved attitude effective. 

In view of that, the work herein concentrates on the effects financial mentoring can 
have on a person’s attitude. With this thought in mind, I present my work on attitudes 
through a postmodern mentoring financial education program aimed to change attitudes 
about personal finance, and prayerfully change the lives of those who still have not learned 


to break the cycle of generational poverty. 


Attitude Defined 

An attitude is a subjective mental state existing only in a person’s mind. It is far 
more complex than a single thought and more than a mere opinion. “In general, opinion is 
most often used to refer to views about a particular object such as a person or a policy, and 


attitude is more often used to refer to a bundle of opinions that are more or less coherent 





> Pocket Maya Angelou Wisdom: Inspirational Quotes and Wise Words from a Legendary Icon, 
eds. Molly Ahuja and Ella Purvis, (London: Hardie Grant Books, 2019), 6. 
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and are about some complex object.”? So, an attitude is a bundle of opinions or viewpoints 
about a multifaceted subject. 

Moreover, an attitude is directed toward something. It acts toward an object. 
Personal finance is “the something,” or stated more suitably, the object of attitude. 
Accordingly, an attitude is a complex set of intertwined points of view on a particular topic 
or object. An attitude is subjective and can be congruent or incongruent within itself. The 
working definition of attitude for this project was a complex set of points of view about a 
topic or object. The attitude topic herein was the participants’ attitude about the value and 


efficacy of their personal finance habits. 


Poverty Defined 

Poverty can be difficult to define in subjective terms. When I say “I grew up poor” 
what do I mean? The following definitions will clarify what I mean. They will also define 
poor for the purposes of this research. “At its simplest poverty refers to a basic lack of the 
means of survival; the poor are those who, even in normal circumstances, are unable to 
feed and clothe themselves properly and risk death as a consequence.”” The next definition 
of poverty categorizes the type of poverty. “Absolute poverty is a condition where 


household income is below a necessary level to maintain basic living standards (food, 


3 Norman Bradburn and Seymour Sudman and Brian Wansink, Asking Questions: The Definitive 
Guide to Questionnaire Design — For Market Research, Political Polls, and Social and Health 
Questionnaires, (San Francisco, CA: Jossey-Bass, 2004), 121. 


4 John Dixon, ed., and David Macarov, ed., Poverty: A Persistent Global Reality, (New York, NY: 
Routlege, 1998), 1. 
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”5 Based on these two definitions, I was not a victim of absolute poverty, 


shelter, housing). 
because my parents always fed, clothed and housed my siblings and me. “Relative poverty 
is a condition where household income is a certain percentage below median incomes. For 
example, the threshold for relative poverty could be set at 50% of median incomes (or 
60%).’° Two other definitions follow. “Primary poverty is defined as a situation where 
income is insufficient to meet basic needs — even if every penny is spent wisely.”’ Primary 
poverty is equivalent to absolute poverty. “Secondary poverty is defined as a situation 
where money is misspent on luxuries — leaving insufficient disposable income to buy 
necessities.”® Many families have misplaced priorities, including how they manage (or 
mismanage) their personal finances. 

Further, every year the United States government defines poverty and low-income. 
According to the U.S. Department of Education, “The term ‘low-income individual’ means 
an individual whose family’s taxable income for the preceding year did not exceed 150 
percent of the poverty level amount.”? When the government speaks of poverty, it puts it 
in numeric terms. For instance, in 2020 any one person living on less than $12,760 per year 
was considered living in poverty. A family or household of two living on less than $17,240 


per year was considered living in poverty. The following numbers were derived from the 





> Economics Help, “Definitions of Absolute and Relative Poverty,” accessed November 12, 2020, 
https://www.economicshelp.org/blog/glossary/definition-of-absolute-and-relative-poverty/. 


® Economics Help, “Definitions of Absolute and Relative Poverty.” 

7 Economics Help, “Definitions of Absolute and Relative Poverty.” 

8 Economics Help, “Definitions of Absolute and Relative Poverty.” 

° U.S. Department of Education, “Federal TRIO Programs Current-Year Low-Income Levels,” 
accessed November 13, 2020, 


https://www?.ed.gov/about/offices/list/ope/trio/incomelevels.html#:~:text=The%20term%20%22low%2Di 
ncome%20individual,of %20the %20poverty %20level %20amount. 


> 


U.S. Department of Health and Human Services who report the Federal poverty guidelines 


used to determine financial eligibility for certain Federal programs. '° 


When I graduated from high school in 1982 the poverty guideline for a family of 
six was $4,680 for the first person then $1,540 per additional person.!! This totals $12,380 


for a family of six. Since the U.S. Department of Education considers a low-income 


Family/Household of One: 


Family/Household of Two: 


$12,760 or less 


$17,240 or less 


Family/Household of Three: $21,720 or less 


Family/Household of Four: 
Family/Household of Five: 


Family/Household of Six: 


$26,200 or less 
$30,680 or less 


$35,160 or less 


Family/Household of Seven: $39,640 or less 


Family/House of Eight: 


For families/households with more than eight persons add $4,480 for each 


additional person to determine the poverty level. 





$44,120 or less 


($12,760 per person) 
($8,620 per person) 
($7,240 per person) 
($6,550 per person) 
($6,136 per person) 
($5,860 per person) 


($5,663 per person) 





($5,515 per person) 


individual to be anyone whose family’s taxable income was less than one hundred fifty 


percent of the poverty level, then I would have been considered low-income as I graduated 


from high school in 1982.'? 





10U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, “Poverty Guidelines for 2020,” accessed 
November 12, 2020, https://aspe.hhs.gov/poverty-guidelines. 


‘1 U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, “Prior HHS Poverty Guidelines and Federal 


Register References,” accessed on November 12, 2020, https://aspe.hhs.gov/prior-hhs-poverty-guidelines- 


and-federal-register-references. 


2 The poverty level amount for a family of six in 1982 was $12,380. My family’s income was about 


$18,000 in 1982. One hundred fifty percent of $12,380 equals $18,570, (150% x $12,380 = $18,570). 
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In 1982 the median income for a White family was $49,764. The median income 
for a Hispanic family was $37,179. The median income for a Black family was $27,739.!3 
Table 1.0. Median Family Income in 1982 


Median Income (1982) 
MT Hispanic _ Black 





As previously stated, my family’s income was about $18,000 in 1982 for the six of 
us, the year I graduated from high school. We lived above the $12,380 poverty threshold 
mentioned above. However, applying the standards of relative poverty, we fell below fifty 
percent of the median income for White families in the United States. We fell sixty percent 
below the median income for Hispanic families in America. My family’s income was sixty 
five percent of the median income from Black American families, which placed us five 
percent of above relative poverty for a Black family of six in 1982. 

Two types of poverty are situational and generational. “Situational poverty is 
defined as a lack of resources due to a particular event (1.e., a death, chronic illness, divorce, 
etc.).”'4 Although many people in my ministry context have experienced situational 
poverty, this research project was concerned with breaking the cycle of generational 
poverty. “Generational poverty is defined as having been in poverty for at least two 


generations.” 


'3 Economic Policy Institute, “Real Median Household Income by Race and Ethnicity 1972-2013,” 
accessed November 12, 2020, https://www.epi.org/blog/real-median-household-incomes-racial-groups/. 


‘4 Ruby K. Payne, A Framework for Understanding Poverty, 4" Edition, (Highlands, TX: aha! 
Process Inc., 2005), 47. 


'S Payne, 47. 
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Although my family never experienced absolute poverty, we were victims of 
generational poverty and I grew up in relative poverty and the government considered me 
to be a low-income individual. This is important to me and how it shaped me because my 
hometown (Circleville, Ohio) was predominately White, which meant I was surrounded by 
people who were approaching the same challenges as my family but with more monetary 
resources. Consequently, the wealth comparisons and contrasts between my friends, 
classmates, and teammates were often noticeable. This not to take anything away from my 
parents. They provided a good home for us. We rented and eventually bought a house in 
1976. We ate well and received gifts for Christmas, birthdays and special days. I look back 
on my childhood with fond memories. So, I have no complaints. I miss my childhood; my 
parents always made sure we knew we their priority, that we laughed, and that we knew 
they loved us. Even as a child there were plenty of reminders that I was growing up in 
relative poverty, I just did know that was what it was called. Relative poverty left me better 
off than those living in absolute poverty. We did not travel or go on vacations; we just 
enjoyed each other in the places we called home, Mill Street and Ohio Street. 

Nevertheless, when I say, “I grew up poor,” I mean I grew up experiencing 
generational poverty, relative poverty, and was considered to be a low-income individual 
based on governmental income standards for an American family. 

For the purposes of this project, poor means generational poverty which can be 
measured in terms of relative poverty or low-income. The participants in my ministry 
context, for the most part, do not live in absolute poverty. They have food, clothing and 
shelter; many times they have much more. Based, however, on the demographic 


information in chapter one, many live in relative poverty or considered low-income. The 
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scope of this research and the time limitations of the research period (six weeks) did not 
allow ample time to address absolute poverty, though our church (and I personally) do what 


we can to help those living without adequate food, clothing, or shelter. 


Preview 

Although most churches offer benevolence in one form or another, my doctoral 
research revealed that perhaps the church could do more to wage war against the beast of 
impoverishment affecting 10.5% of Americans living in poverty in 2019.!° Yet, 13.1% of 
Ohioans lived in poverty in 2019.'’ Worse, 20.4% of the citizens of Columbus, Ohio lived 
in poverty in 2019. '® Even slightly worse, 21.9% of the residents in the 43227 ZIP Code 
where this research project was performed lived in poverty in 2019.'° 

As stated in the Abstract, the title of my research project was “A Postmodern 
Mentoring Program to Eliminate Financial Illiteracy for Single Mothers to Break the Cycle 
of Generational Poverty.” Accordingly, my Doctor of Ministry (DMin) phenomenological 
research project focused on the attitudinal effects of mentoring single mothers on personal 
finance (research topic), because I hoped to discover whether financial literacy education 
delivered in my context through a virtual class with mentors assigned to the single mothers 


participating in the class could improve their attitudes concerning their personal finance 


‘6 U.S. Census Bureau, “Income Poverty and Health Insurance Coverage in the United States: 
2019,” accessed September 22, 2020, https://www.census.gov/newsroom/press-releases/2020/income- 
poverty.html. 


'7 U.S. Census Bureau, “Quick Facts: Ohio,” accessed September 22, 2020, 
https://www.census.gov/quickfacts/OH. 


'8 U.S. Census Bureau, “Quick Facts: Columbus, Ohio,” accessed September 22, 2020, 
https://www.census.gov/quickfacts/fact/table/columbuscityohio/INC1 10218. 


‘9 U.S. Census Bureau, “Quick Facts: Whitehall, Ohio,” accessed September 22, 2020, 
https://www.census. gov/quickfacts/fact/table/whitehallcityohio,columbuscityohio/INC110218. 
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habits (conceptual research question), in order to help them break the cycle of poverty 
threatening them and their families (conceptual research significance). The potential 
practical application will be stated in the conclusion of chapter six where I share my project 
analysis. 

For the reader in a hurry, I recommend reading the Introduction and Project 
Analysis in chapter six. Chapters two through five are supporting materials, but the 
Introduction and chapter six restate and integrate the key components of chapters two 
through five in summary form. 

Before I discuss the details of this research project it is important to disclose how I 
chose this research topic, or more accurately stated, how it chose me. 

Chapter one, Ministry Focus, explains how my spiritual autobiography and my 
contextual analysis converged and this research project emerged from their intersection. 
As previously mentioned, growing up poor I learned that poverty is a ruthless beast and a 
heartless tutor for discovering how to improve one’s life. Nevertheless, over three years 
ago I initially entered this academic institution with a desire to explore models of effective 
postmodern leadership. Yet, after writing my spiritual autobiography and performing my 
contextual analysis I saw two items surfacing and begging for my academic attention: First, 
I recognized the value of mentoring the financially-uninformed in my spiritual 
autobiography, of which I was an economically destitute but uninformed young adult until 
I inadvertently found a financial mentor. His mentorship challenged my impoverished 
mindset which then changed the trajectory of my adulthood finances. 

Second, I discovered the need for financial literacy education, specifically among 


the disproportionately high population of single mothers in my ministry context. My 
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spiritual autobiography explains what God has already allowed me to experience. Effective 
mentoring was a pattern in my life, but I did not see it until I wrote my spiritual 
autobiography. Thus, that self-study made me aware of what God had already 
experientially equipped me to do effectively. Further, my contextual analysis revealed a 
problem in my context of financially disadvantaged people. The synergy of my spiritual 
autobiography and contextual analysis worked together to reveal God had already prepared 
me to address this financial problem in my ministry setting. 

Chapter two, Biblical Foundations, examines Jesus’ interaction with Simon (who 
would become the Apostle Peter) after Simon had fished all night with his business partners, 
James and John, but caught no fish. Jesus showed Simon where to cast his net for a large 
catch. In essence, Jesus mentored Simon. He solved a financial problem for Simon, because 
no fish meant no money for Simon and his business partners. My project has a direct tie to 
solving personal finance problems via mentoring. 

Chapter three, Historical Foundations, explores John Wesley and the spread of 
Methodism to learn how he communicated his message and maintained his methods even 
after his disappearance from the scene. Specifically, my research project modeled Wesley’s 
use of written materials to communicate to his team and Methodism’s prospects and 
followers. 

Chapter four, Theological Foundations, focuses on the core of my evangelical 
theological underpinning. The essence of a relevant evangelical theology is to be Christ- 
centered, Bible-based, and people-focused, which means expressing a compassionate 
Christianity that concerns itself with the needs and concerns of others. This chapter 


addresses the relevant portions of hamartiology, Christology, ecclesiology, and soteriology 
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from a Black man’s perspective of American evangelical theology and shows how each 
area of this view of systematic theology relates to mentoring. This chapter also explains 
the four key characteristics of evangelical theology, which are biblicism, crucicentrism , 
activism, and conversionism. These four traits work together to inform the beliefs, 
behaviors, and ministry practices of authentic evangelical Christians. They influenced the 
decisions of this research project and led to providing Christian-based financial education 
that was relevant to the personal finance needs of the project participants. 

Chapter five, Interdisciplinary Foundations, looks for transferrable principles and 
practices from the discipline of social psychology. Social psychology revolves around one 
word, influence. This researcher learned from substance abuse and family interventions 
where families, sometimes through positive peer pressure, influence an addicted individual 
to seek counseling or a program for help. For this reason, class mentors were assigned to 
each project participant. The class mentors gently wielded their personal influence and the 
positive peer pressure of the classroom to encourage the participants to be fully engaged in 
the process. 

Social psychology indicates that self-concept affects how people see themselves 
and whether they believe they can achieve their goals. Our attitudes which in turn influence 
our habits and behaviors are all reflections of our self-concept, as well as beliefs about 
ourselves and how our relationships empower or restrict us. As a result, the project not only 
measured the participants’ attitudes before, during and afterward but sought to embolden 
their attitudes about their individual capacity to improve their own personal finances 


through this educational mentoring program. 
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Chapter six, Project Analysis, ties all the loose ends together beginning with the 


Ministry Focus which highlights the convergence of my spiritual autobiography and 
contextual analysis. This chapter describes my research methodology, research project 
implementation, what I learned from this research, reasons for deviations from the project 
proposal, whether the data supported or negated the hypothesis, the effectiveness (or 
ineffectiveness) of the project, the need for future work, what I would do differently and 
how, and concludes with a list of recommendations for anyone wishing to either learn from, 
build on, or duplicate this project in his or her setting. 

The methods used to collect data and results of the data will be explained in chapter 
six, Project Analysis. The triangulation of the data was gathered from three sources: the 
pre- and post- survey, the journal formatted as a workbook with questions designed to 
measure the participants’ attitudes about each topic while providing them with a 
customized personal financial plan for each of the nine lessons, and finally the participant 
interviews performed as class discussions with the nine Class Mentors, three doubling as 
Research Assistants and me the researcher. The journal-workbook also captured comments 
on the participants’ cognitive and evaluative attitudes. The exit interview questions were 
designed to triangulate and validate the data gleaned from the surveys and journals. 

The measurement tools were designed to measure whether their attitudes changed 
in three areas of attitude, which are the cognitive, evaluative, and behavioral components. 
“These three components of attitudes are not always highly related to each other, so it is 


important to consider all three aspects.”*? Due to time restrictions imposed on this 





20 Shelley E. Taylor and Letitia Anne Peplau and David O. Sears, Social Psychology, 2™ ed., 
(Upper Saddle River, NJ: Pearson Education, 2006), 133. 
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academic research project, attitudes were measured instead of actions or behavioral 
outcomes. The project, could, however, measure whether their attitudes concerning their 
personal finance habits improved by the end of the project. A change in attitude could 
perhaps result in long-term improvements in personal finance habits. Again, the time it 
would take to measure actual behavioral changes was beyond the time parameters and 
scope of this project. 

The implementation of this research project provided financial education and a 
team of mentors. Attitudes are precursors to action. The hypothesis stated that if single 
mothers in my ministry context were given relevant financial mentoring, their attitudes 
would improve concerning their personal finance habits. To test this hypothesis, and due 
to 2020’s Covid-19 Pandemic, a web-based curriculum was designed employing online 
videos, virtual classes, and one-on-one mentors using internet and cell-phone technologies. 
Nine personal finance topics were covered. They were budgeting, debt, credit scores, credit 
cards, savings, investing, insurance, retirement planning, and estate planning. Additionally, 
the participants received short inspirational videos on motivation, self-esteem, consistency, 
and gratitude, because artistic images, inspiring stories, personal experiences, and social 
communities influence the postmodern thinker more than pure logic and science.”! As a 
logical corollary, the inspirational videos played a vital role in this postmodern mentoring 
program in affecting attitudes about personal finance. 

Deviations from the initial project proposal and the reasons for the changes will be 


explained in the chapter six, Project Proposal. The Pandemic of 2020 and its corresponding 





*1 Heath White, Postmodernism 101: A First Course for the Curious Christian (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Brazos Press, 2006), chap. 6, Kindle. 
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shelter-in orders pushed the project to become more focused and technologically more 
postmodern than the original project proposal. Prior to the project I had ten expected 
outcomes. They were as follows: 

e Helpful Topics: I anticipated the participants would be exposed to helpful 
personal finance topics. 

e Articulate Financial Conversations: I anticipated the participants would be 
equipped to carry on well-informed personal finance conversations by the 
end of the project. 

e Motivation for Personal Improvements: I anticipated an increase in the 
participants’ excitement about the possibilities of improving, not only their 
lives, but their children’s lives. 

e Becoming Financial Mentors: I anticipated the participants would be well- 
versed enough to accurately communicate what they learned to others. 

e Improved Personal Finance Knowledge: Although the project measured 
attitude instead of actions or behavioral outcomes, I hoped to see the 
beginning stages of measurable progress by the end of the project. 

e Written Financial Plans and Strategies: I anticipated the participants would 
walk away after the project with written strategies (better methods to 
manage their money) and written plans (exact personal finance goals, action 
steps, frequency of actions, and deadlines). 

e No Full Implementation of Lessons Learned: I anticipated time restrictions 
on the project itself would prohibit determination as to whether the 


participants fully employed the finance lessons. 
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e Changes in Attitudes and Hopefulness: I anticipated the participants’ 


attitudes, such as self-confidence and optimism would increase. Because the 
project drew financial principles from the Bible, I anticipated the 
participants would look at the Bible more favorably and see God’s written 
word as a relevant source of practical financial principles. 

e Increased Awareness of Children: I anticipated the long-term benefits of 
this mentoring program could not measure the effectiveness on the 
participants’ children or family. 

e Surprises: I anticipated surprises. The first surprise occurred just as my 
project was about to launch, the Covid-19 Pandemic. In Ohio a shelter-in 
order was issued, which caused me to scrap the original plan then redesign 
the delivery systems of the program’s educational content. Any other 
surprises will be discussed in chapter six, Project Analysis. 

Next is chapter one, Ministry Focus. This chapter shares the relevant portions of 
my spiritual autobiography and contextual analysis. My spiritual autobiography explains 
the history of what God’s has done over the course of my life and how His handiwork 
prepared me with the solution to address my research problem. The contextual analysis 
describes the problem I discovered in my ministry context and why it was a problem. The 
intersection of the research problem and the autobiographical solution God had already 


provided merged to produce the research topic for this dissertation. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


Poverty is a beast, a very heavy burden that breeds fear, frustration, and 
unnecessary anguish in an age of plenty. In Mark 14:7, Jesus told His generation the poor 
would always be with them. Many Americans consider themselves poor. Most 
underestimate how much wealth we possess compared to the rest of the world’s citizens. 

The average U.S. resident estimated that the global median individual income is 
about $20,000 a year. In fact, the real answer is about a tenth of that figure: roughly 

$2,100 per year. Similarly, Americans typically place themselves in the top 37 

percent of the world’s income distribution. However, the vast majority of U.S. 

residents rank comfortably in the top 10 percent.”! 

In wealthier nations like the United States we could theoretically reduce the number 
of Americans living in poverty through relevant financial educational programs that teach 
people how to maximize and multiply the money and resources they already possess. 
Although money does not make a person happy, neither does poverty. Money, however, 
can make life easier and generosity more frequent, which in turn can make a person happier 
and more helpful. 


In his book, The God Simple Life, my academic mentor and author, Dr. Sir Walter 


Mack, Jr. wrote, “Material wealth is not a representation of faith. You can have faith and 





' Gautam Nair, “Most Americans Vastly Underestimate How Rich They Are Compared with the 
Rest of the World. Does It Matter?,” Washington Post, accessed February 4, 2020, 
https://www.washingtonpost.com/news/monkey-cage/wp/2018/08/23/most-americans-vastly- 
underestimate-how-rich-they-are-compared-with-the-rest-of-the-world-does-it-matter/. 
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still face financial challenges.”? Poverty is a beast that does not discriminate. It will make 
its home with unbelievers just as well as believers. Christian or not, poverty does not show 
prejudice. Dr. Mack then said the following: 

I did some mission work in Haiti, the poorest country in the Western Hemisphere, 
but the people there had a faith in God that would put American Christianity or 
what C. Eric Lincoln calls “Americanity” to shame. They worshipped God, they 
praised God, they loved God, but they had pigs and goats running in and out of their 
houses. They are eating food from a septic garden and using dried mud as walls in 
their homes. They have little children taking baths in puddles of water, but they 
have faith. Although they are broke, their brokenness has nothing to do with their 
lack of faith. 

So having faith doesn’t always translate to having wealth.* 

Dr. Mack’s words exemplify the need for Christian education to add financial 
education to their sacred topics. People living in financial hardship need interactive 
relationships with compassionate and competent financial mentors, especially people 
lacking access to one-on-one conversations with people who understand personal finances. 
Television and online resources are helpful, but fail to provide the personal touch and 
precise answers to specific financial questions that some people are asking. If the church 
wants to increase its relevance, it can take advantage of the opportunity to add financial 
mentoring to its prayers for those who need financial help. 

Words like poor, poverty and low-income are often used interchangeably. Refer to 
Poverty Defined in the Introduction for definitions used for the purposes of this research. 
Low-income is a synonym for poverty often used by the United States government. This 


project is concerned with generational poverty. Refer to The Danger of Deficit Thinking in 


chapter four for more insights on poverty and generational poverty. 


2 Sir Walter Mack, The God Simple Life: Revealing Secrets to Simplicity, (Winston-Salem, NC: 
Smack Publishing, 2019), 167. 


3 Mack, 167. 
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A Trend of Mentors 


As I reflected on my spiritual autobiography, I noticed a trend. God had placed 
mentors all the way through my life. Here the focus is on the mentor who I met as a young 
adult and recent college graduate. He focused his guidance on business, finances, and 
Christianity. He not only hired me out of college, but showed me the way out of poverty. 
He himself had grown up with fourteen brothers and sisters, all from the same mother and 
father. He was acquainted with lack, but found his way out. When I met him, he was willing 
to let me walk with him, so that he could show me what he had learned. Without realizing, 
he and I had entered into an informal but effective mentor-mentee relationship. 

As a result of the positive outcomes of that mentoring relationship, I believe in the 
power of one person sharing what he or she knows with those who could benefit from that 
knowledge. Coupled with time-proven biblical principles, such shared information could 
help people live better today, prepare for a better financial future, shape their character, 
and show them how to grow into competent and compassionate adults who are equipped 
to prioritize personal growth, biblical values, and care for their family and friends. Since 
quality mentoring curricula already exist, I did not advocate for more books and articles. 
Instead, I shared what I have learned over the years via production of videos accompanied 
by written materials and live classes, then pointed people who wanted more toward existing 
curricula and resources. 

The inclusion of additional relevant topics in church might inspire more people to 
value and participate in a local church. Although this project focused on attitudes, I hoped 
to unearth simple methods or ideas to involve more people in a biblical-based, financial 


mentoring program. Since one of the biggest obstacles in life is the erroneous way we 
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sometimes think, I hoped to learn how to effectively mentor single mothers to help them 
improve their personal lives and the future of their children. I sought to discover their 
thoughts, attitudes, and beliefs about personal finances, the banking industry, and the 


church’s role in personal finance training. 


Too Important to Fail 

“Too big to fail,” the news media repeated this phrase in 2007 and 2008 during a 
major economic downturn in America.* “Too big to fail” embodies the idea that the United 
States is home to certain large banks and businesses whose vast size and widespread 
societal impact mean their failure would devastate our national and global economies. In 
other words, these banks and businesses are considered too important to our nation, the 
world, and the economy to fail. Consequently, the government intervened with economic 
stimuli (cash injections) to prevent these corporations from potentially failing.° 

Therefore, if large American corporations are “too big to fail,” then I contend that 
poor families are “too valuable to fail.” For instance, history screams that it is easier to 
raise whole boys than to repair fragmented men. In my ministry context single mothers are 
numerous and helping them is one of the major keys to unfastening families from the chains 


of poverty. For instance, an unbroken child immediately contributes to his family and to 





* Renae Merle, “A Guide to the Financial Crisis — 10 Years Later,” Washington Post, accessed 
February 4, 2020, https://www.washingtonpost.com/business/economy/a-guide-to-the-financial-crisis-- 10- 
years-later/2018/09/10/1 14b76ba-af10- 1 1e8-a20b-5f4f84429666_story.html. 


>Congressional Budget Office: Nonpartisan Analysis for the U.S. Congress, “Emergency 
Economic Stabilization Act of 2008,” accessed December 1, 2017, https://www.cbo.gov/publication/24840. 
In 2008 the United States Congress passed, and President George W. Bush signed into law The Emergency 
Economic Stabilization Act of 2008, which in turn created the Troubled Asset Recovery Program (TARP). 
TARP authorized $700 billion to buy toxic assets and capital (equity) from banks and business deemed 
“too large to fail.” 
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society as he or she matures into an undamaged and well-adjusted adult. Everyone is better 
off when youth are taught how to make wise choices and relate to the world in healthy 
ways. In my context many of these precious children are being raised by single mothers. 
Poverty is attacking the heads of household, which weakens the family structure 
and those raising the next generation. “Poverty, inequality, and discrimination endanger 
women’s well-being. Poverty is one of the most consistent predictors of depression in 
women, probably because it imposes considerable stress while attacking many potential 
sources of social support. Economic inequalities within societies are associated with 
reduced life expectancy and a variety of negative physical health outcomes.”° The 
impediment in most Black American homes, churches, and organizations is simple: We, as 
an American society categorize some people as expendable. Instead, we must see every 
person and every family as “too valuable to fail.” Therefore, we need the involvement of 
more committed and capable churches to serve as loving financial mentors to those 
struggling to make ends meet, especially to those single mothers trying to raise children on 


limited opportunities, limited societal protection, and limited financial wherewithal. 


Important Statistics 
Poor people and poor families, regardless of skin color, are “too valuable to fail.” 
Yet, Black American children, especially boys (the only source of future Black men) are 
failing to keep up with other Americans. The majority of the people in my context are 


Black Americans, a high number of them described as single Black mothers. Without 





© Deborah Belle and Joanne Doucet, Poverty, Inequality, and Discrimination as Sources of 
Depression Among U.S. Women, accessed December 1, 2017, https://doi.org/10.1111/1471-6402.00090. 
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gainfully employed Black men who understand how to handle their finances, the financial 
distress of single mothers is likely to continue as an endemic. 

This section highlights the plight of Black men, because in my context Black 
women, many single, are raising the next generation of Black men. According to the U.S. 
Department of Education high school graduation rates for Black males report the lowest 
graduation rate at 57%. Black females graduate at 64%. The total of all races graduating 
was reported to be nearly 81%.’ Black men were 67% of the labor force compared to 80% 
of all men. The median income of Black American men in 2013 was reported at $37,290 
versus $48,099 for all American men. Black men are attempting to provide the same care 
for their families as other men but with fewer financial resources. Six percent (6%) of 
working-age Black men (18-64 years old) were reported to be incarcerated in jail or prison 
as compared to only 2% of all American men. Of Black men not incarcerated, 34% carry 
the ex-offender label compared to 12% of all men.* This ex-offender label makes it difficult 
for them to find gainful employment, further complicating their lives. Numbers like these 


lead to our next problem: more and more single mothers. 


Single Motherhood on the Rise 
The Black American family structure in the United States has survived despite 


constant stress. Statisticians, sociologists, ministers, educators, economists, and social 


7 Black Demographics, “Elementary and High School Education,” accessed November 22, 2017, 
http://Blackdemographics.com/education-2/elementary-high-school-education/. 


8 Black Demographics, “Black Male Statistics,” accessed November 22, 2017, 
http://Blackdemographics.com/population/Black-male-statistics/. This website, Black Demographics, sites 
the following sources: Center for Economic Policy Research, Population Association of America, Bureau 
of Justice Statistics, U.S. Census Bureau 
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workers generally agree that the Black family structure in America puts many Black youths 
in a disadvantage position. These experts’ feelings are validated by the number of Black 
children born outside of marriage and raised in single parent households. Births to Black 
unmarried woman in the United States in 1969 represented 34.9% of all births, but rose to 
68.7% by the year 2000. Over the same period beginning in 1969 white unmarried woman 
gave birth to 5.5% of children born to single mothers and 22.1% by 2000.’ Single 
motherhood is on the rise across the board, but ballooning out of control in the Black 
American community. The average Adjusted Gross Income was below state averages at 
$29,464 compared to the state average of $54,926. Only 13.6% of the 43227 ZIP Code has 
a Bachelor’s degree compared to the county’s 25%. Only 4% have a post-graduate or 
professional degree compared to the county’s 14%. The unemployment rate was 12%. 

The trend lines for the preceding data on single mothers signify the proliferation of 
this household disadvantage is intensifying in every community. Due to the increasing 
national deficit and inefficiency of the political leadership in the United States, fewer and 
fewer governmental resources are available to assist families. As a result, the church has 
an opportunity to develop creative alternatives to solve some of society’s increasing woes 
concerning the growing pressure felt by many people raised in poor and Black American 
family structures in the United States. 

According to City-Data.com, in 2017 22.9% of the residents had income below the 
poverty level compared to 14.0% for the state of Ohio and 81.0% rented compared to 50.5% 


for the state which meant no building of equity through real estate ownership. A breakdown 





° Center for Disease Control and Prevention, “Number and Percent of Births to Unmarried 
Women, by Race and Hispanic Origin: United States, 1940-2000,” accessed November 22, 2017, 
https://www.cdc.gov/nchs/data/statab/t001x17.pdf. 
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of poor residents within each race revealed a high percentage of each race was poor. Of the 
poor residents 1,385 or 22% of the Black residents were considered poor Black residents, 
925 or 31% of the Hispanics were poor, all 26 or 100% of the Native Americans were poor, 
1,190 or 14.% of the White residents were poor, 39 or 15% of the Asian residents were 
poor, and 679 or 48% of the mixed race residents were poor.!° 

According to the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services any one person 
living on less than $12,760 per year in 2020 was considered living in poverty. A family or 
household of two living on less than $17,240 per year considered living in poverty. . The 
following numbers were derived from the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services 
who report the Federal poverty guidelines used to determine financial eligibility for certain 


Federal programs. !! 


e Family or House of One: $12,760 or less ($12,760 per person) 
e Family or House of Two: $17,240 or less ($8,620 per person) 
e Family or House of Three: $21,720 or less ($7,240 per person) 
e Family or House of Four: $26,200 or less ($6,550 per person) 
e Family or House of Five: $30,680 or less ($6,136 per person) 
e Family or House of Six: $35,160 or less ($5,860 per person) 
e Family or House of Seven: $39,640 or less ($5,663 per person) 
e Family or House of Eight: $44,120 or less ($5,515 per person) 








'0 City-Data, “Whitehall, Ohio Poverty Rate Data,” accessed November 13, 2020, 
http://www.city-data.com/city/Whitehall-Ohio.html. 


‘1 U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, “Poverty Guidelines for 2020,” accessed 
November 12, 2020, https://aspe.hhs.gov/poverty-guidelines. 
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e For families/households with more than 8 persons, add $4,480 for each 
additional person. 
The data revealed that a higher percentage of the families in my context were living 
in poverty or considered low-income. The average family size in my ministry context was 
2.64 persons per household based on the U.S. Census Bureau data.!* As previously 


mentioned, the average Adjusted Gross Income was $29,464 compared to the state average 


of $54,926. 


Further Complications: Uneducated, Imprisoned, Unemployed 
When the low education ratios and high imprisonment ratios are coupled with the 
high unemployment rate among Black males in America, the number plummets concerning 
Black fathers present in homes leading, protecting, providing, and serving as role models 
and mentors to their children. As previously mentioned, the Black American family 
structure in the United States is under extreme duress. Might I add, it is crying for help, 


especially Black males, and single mothers. 


A Biblical Mandate for the Church? 
The local church, a place where family is valued and championed, could cost- 
effectively reengineer its ministries to address the most pressing and relevant domestic 
needs of some of our nation’s most vulnerable citizens, namely, underprivileged families 


trying to succeed while rearing children in single parent households. The church could 





'2U.S. Census Bureau, “Quick Facts: Ohio, Whitehall, Ohio, Columbus, Ohio,” accessed 
November 13, 2020, 
https://www.census. gov/quickfacts/fact/table/OH, whitehallcityohio,columbuscityohio/PST045219. 
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intervene in a meaningful way, especially since Matthew 25:31-36 is a biblical mandate 


making it the responsibility of the church to reach out to the least, lost, and overlooked. 


Chief Objectives 

If the church is anything, it is definitely an educational center. The pastors, 
preachers and Bible teachers produce religious content every week. Consequently, the low 
level of church involvement in solving the financial woes must be associated with either 
unidentified or unaddressed obstacles and a lack of recruiting and training of financial 
mentors. My chief objectives was to explore single mothers’ attitudes about personal 
finance, banking, and the church’s involvement (or lack thereof) in providing financial 
mentoring. Primarily, I wanted to use this church-based research project to determine if 
their attitudes would improve if exposed to sound personal finance teaching. 

My work on this project increased my knowledge on how to recruit and mentor 
people in my ministry context, especially single mothers. This project yielded valuable 
knowledge on recruiting and mentoring them, at a later date, I will consider how to develop, 
publish, or implement a relevant and effective financial mentoring program, as well as 
expand the program to include anyone needing financial guidance in my context and from 
all races and people groups. A focused approach on one segment of society was most cost- 


effective concerning time, money, and resources during this project. 


The Duration of the Teaching Relationship 
Financial advisors aid in a family’s long-term financial success, especially for 


financially underprivileged families headed by single mothers, who are already operating 
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in an incomplete family structure based on the traditional, biblical and historical definition 
of a family. Some single mothers expressed they needed more than a six week program. 
This was beyond the scope of this DMin project, but not beyond the scope of the church. 
Unlike many coaching paradigms which are short-term relationships focused on 
task-oriented training, the most effective mentoring programs build long-term relationships 
that provide personal support and guidance over time. Mentoring focuses on more than just 
skill-attainment but on building character, integrity, and good habits. Mentoring teaches 
people how to think wisely and make good choices. As a result, I assert that long-term 
mentoring relationships increase a mentee’s chance for success. Yet, the long-term aspect 
of mentoring is beyond the scope of this project, but again not beyond the scope of the 


church. 


Synergy of My Spiritual Autobiography 

I grew up poor. And as an adult, I watched my hard-working Dad die without much 
to show for it. My Mom and Dad provided a happy home for the four of us kids. But when 
I grew up I could not figure out how to improve my personal finances. Although both my 
father and mother were married, present in my childhood home, and intentionally taught 
me and my three siblings life lessons, my mentors introduced me to topics I did not learn 
at home. 

As I reflected on my Spiritual Autobiography, mentoring surfaced as a running 
theme. While writing it I finally realized God placed many informal mentor relationships 
in my life at critical junctions. They instructed me on various topics, including personal 


finance, business, athletic success, Christianity, life, professionalism, and so on and so 
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forth. Even today in my fifties, I am open to God’s guidance through those with whom I 
cross paths. 

As I looked back over my life while writing my spiritual autobiography, I initially 
scripted over sixty pages in my first and second drafts. Consequently, in the final draft 
several people were omitted due to page limits. In other words, numerous formal and 
informal mentors, coaches, and guides have played critical roles in my life. Reflecting back, 
I rarely have accomplished anything significant without help or guidance from others. 
Reaching one’s potential is almost impossible without the guidance of formal and informal 
mentors and guides who show up at crossroad moments and forks in the road. 

When I looked back, I saw the Lord had provided His assistance through the people 
He placed in my life. Outside of my parents and grandparents, Don Smith, my boss 
immediately following college graduation, was one of my most valuable mentors. The 
lessons he taught me still ring in my ears. Although Don died in 2004, I have quoted him 
at least a few times every week for decades. Since Don’s death in 2004, his brother Gerald 
has stepped up and taken his place as one who encourages me and occasionally behaves as 


a mentor in my life. 


Formal and Informal Mentoring in My Life 
When I was twenty three years old, Don began to teach me about life, Christianity, 
money, and business. He trained me at the U.S. Treasury Department and showed me how 
to function in the Federal government. He guided me concerning my job performance, 
character development, and understanding of personal finances. Although I had just 


graduated with a degree in finance, I still had a lot to learn. 
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Like Don, I grew up in a poor, Black family in Ohio with Midwestern American 
values. Our profession required six to nine months of travel every year, which afforded 
Don and me plenty of time traveling, eating and working together. As he and I traveled to 
and from our work assignments, he talked to me about life and my responsibilities to the 
Lord and those I loved, as well as business and sound money management practices. 

Today, I am often approached by grown men and women who ask the most 
elementary questions about money. Each time it is obvious they are not travelling through 
life with a Don Smith or benefiting from a formal or informal mentor relationship. 
Consequently, their questions reveal their need for financial education. In my research I 
believe I uncovered what the church can do to help people, especially single mothers. The 
church can help them with life-changing, spiritual and financial information. We can help 
them with same thing Don did for me when I was a young adult. He mentored me and set 


me on a better path than where he found me. 


Conclusion of My Spiritual Autobiography 

I concluded my Spiritual Autobiography with the following statement: “My entire 
life I have felt I needed more people to help me along the way. For as long as I can 
remember my heart’s prayer has always been, “Lord, please help me.” But now after having 
reflected on my own spiritual journey, I finally realized God had been helping me all along. 
He was helping me through the hearts and hands of the people He has strategically placed 
in my life. 

For this reason, my wish is that today’s families gain a similar testimony. I pray 


God sends people into the lives of those in my context who are willing to share their 
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knowledge, especially financial information, to make a difference in the lives of those we 


serve. As a result, this personal wish (or goal) three years ago led me toward the DMin 


project I have recently completed. 


Synergy: Convergence of Contextual Analysis and Spiritual Autobiography 


The Positive Influence of Outsiders and Value of Exposure 

When I was a young adult, even though I had a Bachelors in Finance focusing on 
corporate and personal investing, God used mentoring to point out my own level of 
financial illiteracy concerning personal finance. The mentoring helped me build on the 
financial knowledge I already possessed. He did the same for the project participants. 

When I was a child, my teachers, and coaches, whether knowingly or unknowingly, 
mentored me and help set my life in a positive direction that has benefited me, my family 
and those around me. Hearing my first grade teacher, Mrs. Doris Cloud, tell me I was a 
good writer in front of the entire class eventually seeded in me the self-confidence I needed 
as a young adult to write banking and business reports during my tenure with the U.S. 
Treasury and as I analyzed and bought banks for Banc One Ohio Corporation. 

Throughout my adulthood I have confidently pursued professions requiring me to 
write because, as previously mentioned, my first grade teacher Mrs. Cloud told me I wrote 
well and placed my paper on “doctors and nurses can help you” on the lockers on the back 
wall as a model for the rest of the class. As mentioned in my spiritual autobiography, my 
second grade teacher, Mrs. Kathy Urban, she not only reinforced my confidence in my 


writing skills (keeping my original story about Bugs Bunny and Yosemite Sam looking for 
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carrots and gold) but opened my eyes to the possibilities of higher education. I cannot recall 
any thoughts of or even hearing the word “college” before she discussed it in class one day 
in the 1972-73 school year. 

Therefore, exposing people to hidden possibilities opens their eyes to what they can 
achieve and where they could go. The mentoring process exposes mentees to places, 
opportunities, and perspectives they might never see or consider. Many people cannot 
pursue their goals and dreams, because money is a barrier they cannot clear. Money (or the 
lack thereof) influences most decisions, particularly major ones. Consequently, many 
people remain underdeveloped, because they cannot cover the costs of their desired 
pursuits. 

Reflecting on my spiritual autobiography I clearly see how financial mentoring can 
effectively awaken a person’s mind to his or her potential. It was through guidance of others 
I learned how to fund the vision for my life. For example, although colleges and universities 
across the nation recruited me to be a student-athlete, none offered a full scholarship or 
enough money to make college feasible for a poor kid like me. Though the level of poorness 
I experienced limited my opportunities and shaped my thinking, it did not limit my 
imagination. I imagined going to college and finding ways to help my family and anyone 
who would befriend me and desire to climb above their poorness whether their version of 
poorness. The financial mentoring transformed my potential to my reality. It changed my 
academic and career paths. 

Consequently, I was on my way to the U.S. Army to earn a GI Bill to pay for college. 
Before I could enlist, surprisingly only one school took time to expose me to the 


possibilities of paying for school for a poor kid like me. The Ohio State University sat me 
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down and explained how financial aid worked. No other schools tapped into the value of 


financial mentoring. My family and I did not know about Pell grants, Stafford student loans 
or work study programs. We knew about the military. So, I was heading to the Army to 
pay for school until that eye-opening afternoon at Ohio State. 

Without that financial guidance right after high school graduation, the barrier of 
financial illiteracy would have steered me into the military. Yet, since someone at Ohio 
State became my momentary mentor and explained how the University’s financial aid 
could positively impact my personal finances. The few minutes they invested in me saved 
me from an unnecessary detour that would have taken years to clear. 

Certainly, I could have benefited from two years in the military, but my top reason 
for considering the military was to fund college. As a result, the financial guidance I 
received fast-tracked me ahead of schedule, at least two years, allowing me to skip over 
the time it would have taken to earn a GI Bill and permitted me to go directly to college 
from high school. Likewise, my desire for this research project was to remove the barriers 


of financial illiteracy for others to show them how to fund their vision for a better life. 


Busyness and Mentors 

““Busyness is not of the devil. Busyness is the devil.” (This quote is often attributed 
to psychologist, Car Jung, though its origin is uncertain.) Personally, I have heard a few 
friends attribute the origin of this saying to Swiss psychiatrist Carl Gustav Jung who said, 


“Hurry is not of the devil; hurry is the devil.” In other words, as I reviewed my spiritual 





'3 John Ortberg, “Ruthlessly Eliminate Hurry”, CT Pastors, accessed November 14, 2019, 
https://www.christianitytoday.com/pastors/2002/july-online-only/cln20704.html. 
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autobiography, the common trait among all the people who influenced me was their 
investment of time. 

They were busy, but not too busy for me. They spent time with me. None of them 
pulled out a mentoring workbook or opened a formal mentoring curriculum, though formal 
programs are beneficial. Instead, they intentionally made time to slow down long enough 
to give me some guidance. 

It was not only people like my first grade teacher Mrs. Cloud and second grade 
teacher Mrs. Urban, but people like Ty Ankrom my fifth grade teacher, first male teacher, 
and junior high basketball coach. Although I was a poor kid who had a lot of energy, he 
just saw a kid who with a lot of potential. So, he made time for me on Saturday mornings 
and summers when school was out. He sent me to a basketball camp because my family 
could not afford it on our own. Every night as a grade schooler, I washed the orange and 
white Voit basketball the camp gave me, then slept with it at the foot of my bed for a few 
years. If I wrote everything this man did for me, it would require more space than allotted 
for this portion of my dissertation. So, I will simply say, he did his job, both as a teacher 
and as a man God used to help a little boy who needed his help. As a matter of fact, he is 
still part of my life today. From time to time I rely on our friendship and his kindness and 
loving personality. Ty received no overtime pay for all he did (and does) for me, but his 
investment in me is still paying dividends today. 

It was Jane Burnam, my sixth grade teacher and first and only Black teacher 
growing up in Circleville, Ohio (a wonderful little town and home of the Pumpkin Show). 
The students absolutely loved Miss Burnam, and as adults still ask about her today. She 


and my Mom are still friends. I have even driven to Winchester, Kentucky a few times to 
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visit with her. (Of course, my Mom will not let me leave Ohio until she is in the passenger 
seat.) Jane’s words and wise warnings have always rang clear in my ears and directed me 
when I did not know which way to go. Many times even as an adult, it has been her words 
to this once sixth grader that have echoed in my heart as true and valuable. They have often 
reminded me to believe in and never give up on myself. 

It was Dick Walters my ninth grade math teacher who took an athletic interest in 
me when I was in seventh grade, coaching me to run hurdles. His kindness and simplifying 
ways at looking at hurdles and life still speak to me. I learned a lot from him: Life is full 
of hurdles. I must stay in my lane or be disqualified. Maintain good form; it makes running 
hurdles easier and faster. Practice (preparation) is harder than the actual race. Stretch; work 
on your flexibility. I must keep my eye on the finish line. Remember, the race is supposed 
to be enjoyable. Dick’s coaching advice was simple but full of life lessons. Simple is made 
it easy to remember and apply all these years. As a matter of fact, simplicity was one of the 
goals for rolling out this doctoral research project, partially influenced by this mentor in 
my life. 

To this day, I remain friends with all three of them. As matter of fact, I invited these 
three education-minded mentors to my first sermon when I was thirty years old. Ty and 
Dick came, and Jane wanted to attend but could not make it to Columbus, Ohio from 
Winchester, Kentucky that Sunday evening in 1995. 

Many mentors invest in long-term relationships with their mentees. As a result, they 
shape people and change lives. In other words, mentors matter. This reminds me; I love 
each and every one of my mentors. Although they were busy, they were not too busy for 


me. When children, close friends, or anyone says to me, “I’m sorry for interrupting you. I 
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know you’re busy.” I simply say with a smile, “I am busy, but I’m not too busy for you.” 


So, mentors matter; they especially matter to me. 


Busyness and the Local Church 

If my church is going to make a difference in the lives of others, especially single 
mothers, then potential mentors must stop being too busy to be helpful. We must lose our 
fascination and preoccupation with busyness. Why? Because busyness is not of the devil. 
Busyness is the devil. And busyness will cheat the church from spreading the live-changing 
Gospel and changing lives, which is the church’s business. I learned this watching my 


mentors model the difference between busyness and business. 


Components Prioritized over Reasons 

The project aimed to maintain a clear focus on overcoming personal finance 
obstacles through a relevant mentoring or training program without diluting the project or 
being distracted by other mentorship-related matters. I was interested in presenting helpful 
topics for single mothers to overcome everyday financial barriers. The chief goal and 
measurement was the participants’ improved attitude aided by an enhanced ability to think 
through financial problems and come up with sound financial decisions. 

I had hoped the program resonated with single mothers, because the number of 
single mothers in my context is relatively high, as seen in my contextual analysis. (See 
below.) Although I measured attitudes on personal finance and the church’s role in 
financial education and mentoring, I was more interested in program effectiveness and 
answering questions like “Was this helpful?” Simply stated, single mothers and others 


struggling financially need simple, fast financial guidance that works. 
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Contextual Analysis and Single Parent Households 


When I wrote my Contextual Analysis, I learned single mothers are over three times 
more numerous than single fathers in our church’s ZIP Code. Nearly 2,500 single mothers 
lived in the study area and represented almost 11% of the area’s population. They were 
28% of the nearly 8,900 households. The 462 single fathers represented 5% of the 
households in the area.'* The number of single mothers in our area was alarmingly high at 
10.9% of the population, especially when compared to the city and national ratios of 6.6% 
and 4.9%, respectively. 


Table 1.1. Population of Single Mothers and Single Fathers 





Population Single Mothers Single Fathers!» 
National 4.9% 1.8% 
City 6.6% 1.9% 
43227 10.9% 2.0% 


When factoring in the lower education and low-income levels in this local area, 
single parenting appeared to be an even more difficult task in the community surrounding 


the church. 





'4 U.S. Census Bureau, “Selected Social Characteristics in the United States, American Fact 
Finder, Report DP02: 2011-2015 American Community Survey 5-Year Estimates for ZCTA5 43227. 
2015,” accessed November 14, 2017, 
https://factfinder.census.gov/rest/dnldController/deliver?_ts=528726374525. 


'5 U.S. Census Bureau. “Selected Social Characteristics in the United States, American Fact 
Finder, Report DP02: 2011-2015 American Community Survey 5-Year Estimates for ZCTA5 43227. 
2015,” accessed November 14, 2017, 
https://factfinder.census.gov/rest/dnldController/deliver?_ts=528726374525. 
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My Church Context 


Although my church’s membership fluctuates, it mimicked the tendencies of single 
parent households in our community. Of the 183 church members at the time of the 
contextual analysis, no single fathers with minor children were present, but 19 single 
mothers with a total of 42 minor children in their homes called this church home. Also, 
about 10 other children attended whose parents did not attend the church. 

As previously, mentioned the lower education and low-income levels in the area 
further complicated single parenting. As a result, the church is now considering ways to 
increase our reach toward single parents and intentionally serve this segment of our 
population. The church members, kids’ ministry team, church board of directors, and I have 
already discussed and agreed to focus on reaching and ministering to children. 

Prior to the 2020 Pandemic which caused our church to close its doors for four 
months, we were installing and training additional ministry team leaders to facilitate this 
emphasis. The ministry focus of our mission statement will say something like “our current 
and ongoing mission is to move families with grade school children toward Christ and 
Christlikeness.” My church’s outreach efforts consistently attract large crowds. (Yet, the 
church struggles to translate the outreach crowd into increased membership and Sunday 
morning attendance, a research problem outside the scope of this project.). Our community 
historically has been drawn to the outreaches that focus on children having fun and learning 


something about Jesus Christ. 


Contextual Analysis Revealed a Potential Strength 
Single mothers have benefitted from the number of Christian men serving in my 


context, because their children interact with the men. Prior to temporarily closing our kids’ 


Sf 
ministry due to the 2020 Pandemic, a strength of the church was that men volunteered in 


the kids’ area. Some men’s only children’s church function was to stand in the hallway as 
greeters and security and wait for a signal from Kids Church that a child was upset or 
misbehaving. The men then jumped into action, gently talking with the child to learn the 
reason he or she needed a mentoring moment before rejoining children’s church. Once our 
Kid’s Church reopens, this strength could help attract single mothers to our church. 
Originally we planned to use this strength to attract them to this DMin project, knowing 
the men could have been nearby to help watch over the children while they focused on the 
personal finance lessons. However, everything was redesigned to take the project online. 


More is written about this in chapter six, Project Analysis. 


The Role Men in Our Ministry 

Prior to the Pandemic of 2020 our church viewed the presence of men in our 
children’s ministry and the brief mentoring moment they provided to the children as vital 
and effective in several ways. It was especially attractive to single mothers whose children 
lacked positive, male role models. The men were vital because they allowed the children’s 
workers to minister without continual interruptions from disruptive behaviors. They were 
also vital because we saw children initiate friendships with some of the men who 
volunteered to minister to the child whenever he or she was upset or misbehaving. The men 
provided a form of accountability and correction to which the children were receptive. It 
was not unusual to see children at our church run up to or go out of their way to greet their 


favorite adult male hallway worker. 
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Covid-19 Effect on Children’s Ministry 


Currently, the hallway has been reengineered to serve as a health check station. 
Social distance marks on the floor. A seven foot tall plexiglass wall protects health 
screeners who reach around to take a touchless temperature and ask a few questions before 
screening people in or out of the building. In other words, the place where the children 
previously met the men has been taken over by the necessity to screen for Covid-19 
symptoms. 

The temporary loss of our Kids’ Church and the use of the hallway for the men has 
resulted in very few parents bringing their children. The loss of the children’s areas has 
especially negatively impacted the attendance of our single mothers. The consequence 
influenced the shape of the research project. The positive factor of being virtual was that 
single mothers did not need to bring their children to church or find babysitting to 
participate in the research project. The negative impact was fewer single mothers in 
physical church attendance meant fewer potential project participants from the 


congregation. Consequently, we successfully invited women from outside the church. 


Vision of Mentoring Children 

Prior to the Covid-19 Pandemic the men’s involvement in the children’s ministry 
provided an opportunity beyond this mentor project. Their involvement was a potential 
mentoring personal finance program for children in seed form, which was waiting for 
leadership direction and further development. With good information to determine exactly 
what the men could contribute to such a program and an understanding of where the women, 


mothers and children fit, we might be able to take the next steps of ministry development 
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with confidence after the Pandemic settles down or people return to the building on a 
regular basis. 

Businessman and author, Seth Godin says, “Something remarkable is worth talking 
about. Worth noticing. Exceptional. New. Interesting. It’s a Purple Cow. Boring stuff is 
invisible. It’s a brown cow.”!© Godin states that if you are driving along and see a brown 
cow, you return home and tell no one. If, however, you see a purple cow, you go home and 
tell everyone, because a purple cow is remarkable. So, in life, ministry, and business you 
are either a purple cow or you are not. You are either remarkable or invisible. 

Godin’s use of the word remarkable means after seeing the purple cow you make 
remarks about it. Our church had a solid children’s ministry prior to Covid-19, and desires 
to rebuild a remarkable Kids Ministry. “Remarkable,” means people will leave making 
positive “remarks” about the church because of its ministry to children and their families. 

The church’s current ministry discussions revolve around increasing ministry to 
families with grade school children, but in the new reality Covid-19 has forced upon us. 
Various ministry ideas were suggested at the original time when I wrote this section a few 
years ago. Below were the suggestions that had (and still might have) potential to be 
“remarkable” mentoring opportunities. We believed these ideas could help us move 
families, especially single mothers, with children closer to Christ and Christlikeness. The 
written details are provided in the Contextual Analysis. 


e Men Mentoring Boys to Men (on personal finance and various topics) 





‘6 Seth Godin, Purple Cow: Transform Your Business by Being Remarkable, (London, United 
Kingdom: Portfolio Publishers, 2003), 3. 
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Family Life Groups: This is a time when parents and children come to 
church, meet in the kids’ area, and the parents are taught how to disciple 
their children at home. Personal finance lessons could be included, so that 
parents learn to teach their children about money management as they grow 
up, in order to help break the cycle of poverty entrapping some from 
generation to generation. 

Parent’s Night Out: This provides a break for parents and a mentoring and 
discipleship opportunity for the children. Here Bible lessons and game 
times could include Bible stories as well as biblically-balanced lessons on 
money management taken from the pages of Scripture. The use or implied 
use of money can be found throughout both the Old and New Testaments. 
Parenting Classes: In an age where many families no longer live near their 
extended family members, the mentoring older family members can share 
is often lost on the scattered (diasporic-like), younger generation. The 
parenting class could be a time for parents to learn from experienced parents 
in the church and ask questions about raising their children according to 
biblical standards. These questions could also include financial, budgeting, 
and cost-saving tips. 

Food Co-ops: This nutrition program could hold a mentoring aspect focused 
on affordable nutrition. It could simultaneously help families with their 
budget and nutritional needs. It could also help attract and identify young 


families in the church’s primary target area. This is an obvious area to teach 
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three lessons at once: meal planning, proper nutrition, and budgeting for the 
family’s groceries. 

e Relationship Sermon Series and Discussions: Some people have never been 
taught what the Bible says about being professional relationships, single, 
dating, marriage, family and raising children. Discussion groups could be 
led by mentors who specialize in the area of discussion they lead. When I 
attended Dallas Theological Seminary and working at Oak Cliff Bible 
Fellowship in Dallas, Texas, Dr. Tony Evans, Pastor. 

e Kids Involved in Church and Community Service: This provides an 
opportunity to mentor and disciple the next generations in Christian service. 

e Tutoring: Reading is fundamental. Math is necessary. Science is a must. 
Computer technology is here to stay. Education has proven to be an essential 
component for success and self-esteem for people living in America. 
Whether formalize and funded or informal and unfunded, children and their 


families benefit from after-school tutoring programs. 


Ministry Journey 
Critical Skills Identified in Spiritual Autobiography 
If you walk through my home or church building, you will notice the investments 
made to host children, teens, and young adults. My primary skillsets rest in my degrees of 
finance and theology; both areas hold the potential to revolutionize a child’s life. Everyone 
does better in life when he or she finds a mentor to help him or her develop a biblical 


understanding of life and money. 
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A Habit of Mentoring My Own Family 


The Lord blessed me with three biological children, plus my daughter’s best friend 
who was orphaned as a child and raised by family members but who calls me Dad. All four 
are now responsible, young adults. My goal was not only to raise them but mentor them in 
the areas of my strengths. I used (and still use) my degree in finance to teach them about 
money management and business strategies. I have relied on my theological training to 
steer them toward God, away from materialism, and toward responsible generosity. 

As aresult, my children are balanced and blessed, especially for young adults. Each 
has already opened a traditional Individual Retirement Account (IRA) and a Roth IRA with 
a brokerage firm. Their mother and I grew up poor, but as we raised them we understood 
the beast poverty could be. 

Yet, through teaching my children both theology and finance, I have been able to 
limit poverty’s impact on their minds and financial habits. I taught them to set personal, 
spiritual, educational, and financial goals, as well as pursue personal fitness objectives and 
set healthy relationship boundaries. 

As my children grew up, I was a very present and involved father since the day 
each was born. When they were younger, I called them to a “family board” meeting a few 
times a year to discuss the spiritual, familial, and financial direction of our family. Together 
we discussed any ongoing problems which might derail any of us. We brainstormed and 
selected the best possible solutions we could find. More importantly, we envisioned what 
kind of people and family we wanted to be during that current and upcoming stages of our 
lives. We then jointly determined what our family’s and each individual’s next steps should 


be. 
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In other words, without having realized it, I mentored my children on a regular basis. 
As a result, today my grown children are humble and generous leaders among their peers 
who understand some topics of theology and finance beyond their years and formal 


education. 


A Love for Children 

Even before my children were born, I opened my home to children to invest into 
them and help influence their choices and direction. I hope my doctoral work will 
contribute to the conversation and curriculum to help guide families through financial 
education, because improved money management habits improve the lives of young people. 
I hope it helps single parents, especially single mothers, because helping them helps their 
children. A relevant financial education designed for single mothers could yield long-term 


family and societal benefits. 


Educational Development and Motivation 

Education is most effective for a motivated learner. “Real-world learning is likely 
to motivate struggling adult learners who are sensitive to the value of their learning 
experience.”!’ Although I am a proponent of education, education in and of itself does not 
motivate everyone to study. “Learning is enhanced by opportunities to practice and use 
skills for a purpose.”!® As a child in school I earned good grades. I almost always made the 


honor roll which had three requirements, A’s and B’s, Satisfactory effort, and no 


'7 National Research Council of the National Academies, Supporting Learning and Motivation, 
(Washington, DC: National Academies Press, 2012), 11. 


'8 National Research Council of the National Academies, 11. 
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Unsatisfactory grades in conduct. Yet, I was not particularly interested in the academic side 
of my childhood education. The extra-curricular activities of participating in sports and 
band motivated me to study. My interests in sports and music made me a better student. I 
understood good grades and good behavior in the classroom meant success in the band 
room and more playing time on the sports field. Without good grades my school system 
did not allow participation in extra-curricular activities. So, I knew if my grades slipped in 
the classroom, the privilege of extra-curricular activities could be taken from me. Therefore, 
the project looked for ways to motivate the project participants to learn the lessons. 
Motivational elements were included in the project layout to increase the 
probability of presenting successful learning experiences. The motivational videos in 
Appendix D were part of the effort to motivate them to fully engage the project. “Precisely 
what needs to be taught and how will vary depending on the individual’s existing literacy 
skills, learning goals, age, motivation, and cultural and linguistic background.” !? Our 
Google Meet sessions had a class agenda, but the second or third topic at the beginning of 
class was, “What are your concerns?” This allowed the rest of the class to be somewhat 
tailored to their needs. Also, special Google Meets sessions were held when a few 


participants expressed the need for extra help. 


Money and the Local Church 
Since I have a degree in finance, money management has been a frequent topic in 
my home, personal life, and church. Although I should not have been shocked, I was 


surprised when my synergy document pointed to finance. Like nearly all the people in my 





'° National Research Council of the National Academies, 2. 
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ministry context, I did not grow up wealthy. I grew up poor. I am not rich today. The Lord, 
however, has blessed me with enough to live comfortably. Like many, I have had my shares 
of financial ups and downs, mainly in my 30’s and early 40’s. I know what it feels like to 
be on both sides of the financial see-saw. I must confess that up is better than down. Having 
money beats being financially broke. Consequently, I take every opportunity to teach 
others about personal money management habits that make a positive difference. 

My church has historically hosted personal financial workshops. However, the 
workshops have never been researched and designed to the degree they are being developed 
for this DMin program. As a result of the personal finance workshops at church, people 
extinguished crippling debt balances, opened their first investment accounts, and bought 
their first homes. As previously mentioned, I consistently taught and still teach my children, 
now young adults, how to handle their money wisely. My daughter Kristin was one of the 
class mentors. Though she currently lives 90 minutes away, the use of online tools and cell- 
phone technology allowed her to participate. In other words, money is one of the factors in 
life that affects decisions and lifestyle choices. Comparing the finance workshops my 
church has hosted in the past to the preparation for this DMin project workshops, I 
anticipated positive outcomes for all the participants, since the project was supported by 


academic research and a team to minister and measure the experience. 


Money, Delayed Gratification, and Economic Socialization 
Delay of instant gratification is a key component of self-control, which is required 
to maintain good money management habits. “Self-control has also been defined as the 


ability to delay immediate gratification of a smaller reward for a larger reward later in 
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time.” Developing the skill or habit of giving up a smaller reward for a delayed but larger 
reward would help develop a larger capacity to improve one’s personal finances. Saving, 
investing, debt extinguishment, loan payments, a good credit score, educational pursuits, 
and an upwardly mobile career path all require delayed gratification. Additionally, all 
affect personal income and wealth. 

Further, if the cycle of poverty is to be broken in a given family, then financial 
education must recognize and address that “economic socialisation influence[s] economic 
behaviour in adult life.”?! Economic socialization is described as follows: “Helping 
children develop the skills to function effectively in global economic world is a challenge. 
They must learn the fundamental economic concepts and behaviors to be self -reliant 
including knowledge, spending and saving, credit and debt, career planning, 
entrepreneurship and property ownership.””” Many of the children in my context grow into 
adulthood without economic socialization or the rewards of delayed gratification through 
personal and economic self-control. Instead, many adults in my context suffer from the 
lack of economic socialization and the penalties of unwise, instant gratification. 

Consequently, parents cannot model what they never learned. Without delayed 


gratification and economic socialization, financial illiteracy fuels the cycle of generational 





0 Marleen Gillebaart, “The ‘Operational’ Definition of Self-Control,” Frontiers in Psychology, 
accessed November 4, 2017, https://doi.org/10.3389/fpsyg.2018.01231. 


*1 Paul Webley and Ellen K. Nyhus, “Parents’ Influence on Children’s Future Orientation and 
Saving,” Journal of Economic Psychology, accessed February 4, 2020, 
https://doi.org/10.1016/j.joep.2005.06.016. 


>? Mehran Zaeri, “What Is Economic Socialization/ Sociability in a Neo-functional Perspective?”, 
accessed February 4, 2020, https://dx.doi.org/10.2139/ssrn.2938657, 12. 
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poverty, afflicts the current generation, and lies in wait for the next. This is the reason this 
project was a vital step in breaking the cycle of generational poverty. 

Moreover, many of the sinful behaviors that churches stand against are fed by the 
inability to delay gratification. Yet, all local churches could possibly play an important role 
in instilling the habit of waiting for the right time into their congregants and community. 
For instance, saving money is an easy to understand habit. Saving money for a rainy day 
is too. Yet, many people do not put any money into a savings account (or piggy bank) on 


a regular basis. 


Average Savings Account Balances by Race 
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Figure 1.1 Average Savings Account Balances by Race 
As you can see in figure 1, Black people in America save the least money as 


compared to Hispanic, White and Other races. 
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Conclusion 

As previously mentioned, poor families are too valuable to fail. I grew up poor and 
understand what it means to be low-income, but an autobiographical pattern of God-sent 
mentors, formal but mostly informal, have graced my life, preparing me to solve the 
problem of financial illiteracy in my ministry context. My preparation has been based on 
my understanding of what financial neediness feels like, my finance degree and banking 
background, and my history of caring mentors. My experiences with relative poverty and 
low-income living, my finance background, and my ongoing benefits of having been 
mentored converged to divinely equip me to address financial illiteracy in my ministry 


context. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Jesus Christ was concerned about the comprehensive welfare of the people He 
encountered, led, and served during His time on earth. For the purpose of my research I 
focused on His monetary concern for three of His disciples, but focusing my study on 
Simon (Xipav, later called Peter) and his personal finances. In view of that, I chose a 
biblical passage in the Gospel of Luke to examine how Jesus managed barriers that could 
have prevented the Apostles from leaving everything to follow Him as mentees learning to 
become fishers of men. 

Principles, however, are timeless, transferrable truths that work in any setting and 
any time. Although Luke 4:38-5:11 displays Jesus’ supernatural abilities, I centered 
instead on the principles that can be drawn from this text as opposed to practices. I have 
always been more interested in replicating principles as opposed to merely copying 
practices. Practices are actions. Some we cannot imitate; some we can but with no 
guarantee of duplicating the outcome. Just imitating practices does not promise the same 
results. 

Since principles are timeless, transferrable truths that work in any setting and any 
time, I was interested in building a biblical foundation on timeless, transferrable truths that 


could positively impact my DMin project. 
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Good News about Mentoring 


Society values mentoring. As I was researching this writing, I performed a quick 
online search for the term “mentoring programs” and Google’s search engine returned 
about 73,900,000 results in 0.59 seconds. A search for the word “mentoring” by itself 
escalated the findings to about 276,000,000 results in 0.57 seconds. People value mentoring 
because we know it can make a positive difference in someone’s life. Additionally, we 
know mentoring yields benefits to both the mentee, the mentor, and those around them. 


Below is a list of some of the benefits of mentoring.”* 


Benefits of being a Mentee 
e Gain practical advice, encouragement, and support 
e Learn from the experiences of others 
e Increase your social and academic confidence 
e Become more empowered to make decisions 
e Develop your communication, study, and personal skills 
e Develop strategies for dealing with both personal and academic issues 
e Identify goals and establish a sense of direction 
e Gain valuable insight into the next stage of your university career 


e Make new friends across year groups 


Benefits of being a Mentor 


e Improve communication and personal skills 





3 Aston University, “Benefits of Mentoring,” Peer-Mentoring, accessed September 14, 2018, 
https://www?.aston.ac.uk/current-students/get-involved/mentoring-at-aston-university/peer- 
mentoring/benefits-of-mentoring. 
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e Develop leadership and management qualities 

e Reinforce your own study skills and knowledge of your subject(s) 
e Increase your confidence and motivation 

e Engage in a volunteering opportunity, valued by employers 

e Increase your circle of friends 

e Gain recognition for your skills and experience 


e Benefit from a sense of fulfilment and personal growth 


Bad News about Mentoring 

Although society values mentoring, too little mentoring is happening. “There are 
46 million young people, aged eight to eighteen, living in America. Sixteen million of them 
are growing up without a mentor. That’s one out of every three young people who, outside 
of their family at home, do not have a trusted adult they can turn to for advice and guidance. 
Of those young people, 9 million face a variety of day-to-day challenges that put them at- 


risk for falling off track.”™4 


The Need for More Adult Mentors 
The world does not need more mentoring programs. We need more mentors. 
Consequently, my goal of mentoring single mothers on personal finance is a necessary goal. 


My long-term hope is to equip parents to mentor their children at home. However, before 





4The Youth Mentor, “The Stats,” accessed September 14, 2018, 
https://www.youthmentor.org/thestats/. The Youth Mentor website gathered their stats from MENTOR: The 
National Mentoring Partnership, accessed September 14, 2018, https://www.mentoring.org/. 
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parents can teach their children they themselves must be adequately informed. Once they 
are educated on personal finance perhaps they will be their child’s primary financial mentor. 
In order to eliminate financial illiteracy, the barriers must be handled. Barriers 

cannot be managed until they have been identified then eliminated, moved, minimized, or 
mitigated. In Luke 5, Jesus eliminated the financial (and time) barrier for Simon as will be 
explained later. Nevertheless, the topics of the project aimed to deal with the barriers the 
prevent the elimination of financial illiteracy. 

e To eliminate barriers means to dispose of them all together. 

e To move barriers recognizes they still exist but need pushed out of the way. 

e To minimize barriers reduces their impact. 

e To mitigate barriers is similar to minimizing them but means to render them 


less meaningful or painful to mentors and mentees. 


Mentoring Defined and Differentiated 
Although this research centers around single mothers, the following definition 
discusses youth. Looking briefly at youth mentoring helped shape the postmodern 
mentoring program deployed during this research project. The National Mentoring 
Partnership defines a mentor in the following way: “...a mentor is defined as a supportive 
adult who works with a young person to build a relationship by offering guidance, support, 
and encouragement to help the young person’s positive and healthy development over a 


period of time.”*° Mentoring is a verb, meaning to train, guide or advise another. 





°5 Mary Bruce and John Bridgeland, John, The Mentoring Effect: Young People’s Perspectives on 
the Outcomes and Availability of Mentoring, Washington, DC: Civic Enterprises with Hart Research 
Associates for MENTOR: The National Mentoring Partnership. (2014), 13. 
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Leadership expert and author, John C. Maxwell defines mentoring as “raising people to a 
higher level and helping them be successful.”*° Raising the financial literacy IQ of single 
mothers and helping them successfully handle their finances is financial mentoring. 

Further, Christian mentoring is training, guiding, and advising another person to 
live according to biblical standards. The Bible speaks of discipling individuals in Matthew 
28:19-20. Semantically, mentoring and discipling are different. Discipling is viewed as a 
more religious term about teaching a believer or follower to adhere to a core doctrine and 
to become like the one who espoused that doctrine. Similarly, mentoring is walking 
alongside an individual and teaching him or her the right or best way to proceed. Yet, I 
intentionally blurred the line between the two definitions, because I contend that the 
Ancient Near East description of discipling found in the New Testament is the same as the 
post-modern meaning of Christian mentoring we employ today. 

Therefore, I used today’s definition of Christian mentoring and the traditional 


biblical definition of discipling interchangeably for the purposes of this research project. 


Biblical Foundation 
Our Lord and Savior, Jesus Christ is the supreme model for life and holiness, but 
in particular He is the model mentor. Yet, before He recruited and mentored (trained) His 
disciples, He identified and overcame the barriers that could have hindered His recruiting 
and mentorship goals. For the sake of this DMin project, the focus was on the acts He 


performed in Luke 4:38 — 5:11. 





26 John C. Maxwell, The Complete 101 Collection: Mentoring 101, (Nashville, TN: Thomas 
Nelson, 2010), 540. 
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In the Gospel accounts Jesus Christ stands out as the supreme disciple-maker and 
the model mentor. The Disciples He recruited and trained, who eventually became the 
Apostles in the book of Acts, are exemplary examples of what successful mentees look 
like. Without the mentoring of Jesus, the Apostles would not have been prepared to lead 
the first century church after His departure (Acts 1:11). Throughout the Gospels the would- 
be Apostles floundered making mistake after mistake (Mark 9:7; 29). After Jesus finished 
mentoring them (Acts 1:8) and the Holy Spirit filled them (Acts 2:4), they were well- 
equipped to lead. 

Like the Apostles, today’s church and society are dependent on various forms of 
mentoring. Some forms are obvious and intentional; others are veiled or naturally occurring. 
Regardless of the form, mentoring continually takes place allowing both the church and all 
sectors of society to move forward. 

The problem with most struggling plans is not the plan itself, but the barriers the 
plan failed to address prior to its implementation. This biblical study drilled down into a 
contiguous passage of Scripture from Luke 4:38 to 5:11. From this passage, I asserted that 
when Jesus removed the financial barriers out of the way of Simon, James and John, He 
cleared the path to recruit them as full-time mentees. In this biblical pericope Jesus 
addressed health barriers, practical barriers, and relevant to this project financial barriers. 
He then eliminated them for Simon, James, and John prior to inviting them to enroll in His 
disciple-making mentoring program. The bulk of this particular biblical text preceded Jesus 
calling the three fishermen to leave their boats to travel with and assist Him as His trainees 


or mentees. 
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Whereas I name the specific barriers Jesus addressed for Simon, James, and John, 
and even their families, I do not assume the same exact obstacles impede mentor-mentee 
relationships today. Instead, I will draw timeless principles from Luke 4:38-5:11 that apply 
today. I do not assume the practices Jesus performed are the exact actions we should 
attempt today, since healing people, casting out demons, and knowing where to fish in the 
local lake might not be relevant to my context and project participants. Unlike practices, 
principles are timeless and transferrable. Therefore, I studied the relevant, biblical 
principles applicable to my project of helping single mothers and their families with their 


finances. 


Background of Luke 4:38-5:11 

Since this chapter is somewhat of an exegetical exercise, “it requires that we 
suspend to some extent our modern understanding about what a Bible commentary must 
sound like and enter a world that is closer to the biblical world than our own is.””’ The 
Bible was not written for the academic setting but for believers facing everyday problems 
as they (we) attempt to know and serve God faithfully. In other words, I attempted to ask, 
and answer questions the original, ancient readers might have asked as opposed to what 
today’s Bible reader might ask of the biblical text. 

Understanding basic background information on the Gospel of Luke will facilitate 
the application of this ancient text to our modern challenges and post-modern situations. 


Some good questions to ask are: “For whom was Luke’s Gospel written? What is the setting 





27 Arthur A. Just Jr., ed., Ancient Christian Commentary on Scripture: New Testament LI, Luke, 
(Westmont, IL: IVP Academic, 2003), Introduction to Luke. 
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in which it was received? How was it used in the church’s life? What was Luke’s purpose 
in writing the Gospel?””8 

Luke wrote his Gospel account specifically to Theophilus (Ogd@tA0c) whose name 
means lover of God. Theophilus was most likely a Roman official (and a Gentile like Luke) 
who believed in Jesus but needed more information to strengthen his faith (Luke 1:3-4). 
The book of Luke’s wider audience was most likely Greek speaking Gentiles. 

Luke 4:38-5:11 reads fairly straightforward. Moreover, textual variants were 
minimal and did not offer significant variant readings or meanings. My interaction with 
technical commentaries did not alter my interpretation of the text. I disagreed with the logic 
of one commentary, Hermenia, on a word study on “ask” in Luke 5:3. The commentary 
vacillated saying Jesus commanded Peter to push his boat out into the water. At the same 
time, the footnote in the commentary said “ask” was a genuine request. My studies agreed 
with simpler reading of the text, that is, “ask” means it was a genuine request instead of a 
command. 

Some scholars contend Luke’s Gospel was an apologetic manuscript meant to 
defend Christianity before Roman officials. Some say its purpose was to present 
Christianity as a viable option to the Romans (Gentiles). Some, based on Luke’s words in 
verses 1:3-4, maintain his purpose was to encourage existing believers like Theophilus in 
their faith. Yet, some state his purpose was to counter Gnostic influences that could weaken 
the church or to emphasize God’s mission to reach Gentiles apart from the Law which 


originated in Israel. However, according to Luke himself his primary purpose for his 





?8 Just, Introduction to Luke. 
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Gospel account was to strengthen Theophilus’ faith by providing well-researched, 


historical facts about Christ (1:3-4). 


Authorship 

Although the Gospel of Luke offers no internal evidence for Luke (Aovkd@c) as the 
author, he is widely regarded as the author of two New Testament books, Luke and Acts. 
He was a Gentile trained as a medical physician (Colossians 4:14) who was the Apostle 
Paul’s occasional co-traveler (2 Timothy 4:11) and co-laborer (Philemon 24). While the 
book does not explicitly mention Luke as its author, it does divulge the methods he 
employed to gather information to write this Gospel account. The opening verses indicate 
he was not an eyewitness but a researcher who interviewed “eyewitnesses and servants of 
the word” to gather accurate information (Luke 1:2). The books, Luke and Acts, are written 
to the same person, Theophilus, which most likely is an indication of the same author. 
Historically, the book has been attributed to Luke. “The Muratorian Canon, the anti- 
Marcionite Prologue to Luke, Irenaeus, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, and Tertullian all 
specifically state that Luke was the author, not only of the gospel, but also of the Acts of 
the Apostles.””? 

Although Luke is the author, he is not present in the narrative, other than as the 
narrator who researched and interviewed the facts of this Gospel (1:3). His first and primary 
audience was Theophilus (Ogd@tA0c) whose name means “lover of God.” Luke sent his 


other Scriptural writing, the book of Acts, to Theophilus (Acts 1:1). He penned and sent 





° Donald Guthrie, New Testament Introduction, (Downers Grove, IL: Intervarsity Press, 1990), 
114. 
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the Gospel account to Theophilus, so that he would know the exact truth about the things 


that he had been taught about Jesus (1:4). In Luke 1, Luke refers to him as “most excellent 
Theophilus” (1:3). The term “most excellent” indicates Theophilus was a government 
official, possibly a Gentile reporting to the Roman government. Luke records three other 
uses of this term in Acts where each instance refers to a government official: “Most 
excellent governor Felix” (Acts 23:26); “most excellent Felix” (Acts 24:3); and “most 
excellent Festus” (Acts 26:25). Felix was the Roman procurator before whom Paul spoke 
about faith in Christ (Acts 24:24-25). Porcius Festus succeeded Felix serving as the 
procurator of Judea (Acts 24:27). Paul spoke with them about his arrest for preaching Christ 
instead of the Roman Emperor. Perhaps, Theophilus was not only a believer and friend, 
but had influence that he could have wielded to help the first century believers. 
Nevertheless, neither he nor Luke are mentioned further in the narratives of this Gospel. 
Luke emphasized certain themes, such as the temple of God (1:9), the role of the 
Holy Spirit (1:15), and the kingdom of God (1:33). He approached the writing of his Gospel 
account as a historian by interviewing eyewitnesses of Christ’s life for his material (1:2). 
Additionally, Luke began and ended his Gospel account in Jerusalem (2:22; 24:52). Yet, 
the chosen passage for this paper does not mention the temple, the Holy Spirit or the 


kingdom of God and it is situated in Galilee far outside Jerusalem. 


Audience 
The book of Luke was dedicated to the “most excellent Theophilus” and the Acts 
the Apostles to “Theophilus” who most likely was a Gentile official serving in Israel (Luke 


1:3; Acts 1:1, respectively). The dedication to him suggests the Gospel of Luke was written 


oo 


primarily to a Gentile audience. Luke himself was a Gentile, which would have afforded 


him relatable, cultural insights belonging to his primary audience. 


Translation and Exegesis 
Luke 4:38-5:11 
The following translation of Luke 4:38-5:11 is based on the Nestle-Aland Greek 
New Testament (28 Edition)*° and compared and contrasted with the New American 
Standard Bible (NASB95) and my own personal translation. The NASB95 possesses some 
of the most recent scholarship and is a very literal translation, concerned about textual 
criticism and original intent as opposed to ease of modern readings. This makes it a great 


English speaker’s version to check accuracy of the New Testament Greek text. 


Translation of Luke 4:38—44 
4:38 Avaotias Sé a0 Ths ouvaywyfs ElofAGev eis THV Oikiav Litwvos. TevOepa 5é 


TOU Lipwvos Hv ovvexouevy TupETa peyaAw Kal Hpwtnoav avtov tepl avtijs. 
Then He arose from the synagogue and entered into Simon’s home. Now the mother-in- 


law of Simon was afflicted by a high fever, and they asked Him about her. (KT 


indicates my translation.) 


Then He got up and left the synagogue and entered Simon’s home. Now Simon’s mother- 


in-law was suffering from a high fever, and they asked Him to help her. (NASB) 





3° Barbara Aland, Kurt Aland, Johannes Karavidopoulos, Carlo M. Martini, and Bruce M. 
Metzger, Nestle-Aland Greek New Testament, 28" ed., (Stuttgart, Germany: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 
2012), 195-197. 
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39 kal ETLOTAS ETAVW AUTTS ETETILNOEV TH TUPETH Kal APAKEV AVTHV™: TApAXpH LA 
dé avaothioa SuNKOVEL' AvTOIS. 

And after standing over her, He commanded the fever to end, and it left her; and she 
immediately arose and served them. (KT) 

And standing over her, He rebuked the fever, and it left her; and she immediately got up 
and waited on them. (NASB) 

40 ‘Avvovtos 5é tod NAiov ‘&mavtes Soot Elxov KoVEVOVTAS VOoOIS TOLKIAAIC 

Hyayov avtovs 1pdc avtév: 6 Sé Evi ExdoTtw PavbTaV Tac xEtpac “EniT EIS 

M2O0epdmevev avtovc. 

While the sun was setting, all those who had any who were sick with various diseases 
brought them to Him; and laying His hands on each one of them, He was healing 
them. (KT) 

While the sun was going down, all those who had the ones who were suffering various 
kinds of diseases brought them to Him; and while laying His hands on each one of 
them, He was healing them. (NASB) 

41 'é&npyxeto Sé Kal Saipdvia Pad TOAADV 'Kp[avy]&Zovta Kal A¢yovta Sti ov El 7 O 
vids tod Oeod. Kal ETLTILHV OVK Ela AUTH Aaretv, STL TSEloaV TOV XYPLOTOV 
avtOov civaL. 

Now demons also were coming from many, shouting that, “You are the Son of God!” But 
commanding them, He would not allow them to speak, because they knew Him to 


be the Christ. (KT) 
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Demons also were coming out of many, shouting, “You are the Son of God!” But rebuking 
them, He would not allow them to speak, because they knew Him to be the Christ. 
(NASB) 

42 Tevopevns Sé Yuepacs eFeAPwv ETopEvOy eis Epnuov tOTOV: Kai ol GXAOL 
émte(ijtovv avtov Kal NAPov ~ws avtod Kal Katetyov avTOV TOD pT) TopevEcOat aT’ 
QUTOV. 

When it became day, leaving He went into an unfrequented place; and the crowds were 
searching for Him, and they came as far as (to) Him and they were preventing Him 
from departing from them. (KT) 

When day came, Jesus left and went to a secluded place; and the crowds were searching 
for Him, and came to Him and tried to keep Him from going away from them. 


(NASB) 


43 6 5& elttev TPO AUTOS STI Kal Tats ETEpatc THAEOLV EVayyEAioacBai SpE Sei® TH 
Baousiav tod Bed, “OTL Emi TOUTO aTEOTAANV". 

But He said to them that, “I am under necessity to preach the kingdom of God to the other 
cities also, because I was sent for this.” (KT) 

But He said to them, “I must preach the kingdom of God to the other cities also, for I was 
sent for this purpose.” (NASB) 

44 Kal jv knptvoowyv ‘sic tas ouvaywyds THs lovdaiac’. 

And He was preaching in the synagogues of Judea. (KT) 


So He kept on preaching in the synagogues of Judea. (NASB) 
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Textual Variants 


The only textual variants in this pericope can be found in Luke 4:44. Textual critic, 
Dr. Bruce Metzger stated some ancient manuscripts prefer “in Galilee” as opposed to “in 
Judea” to parallel with Matthew 4:23 and Mark 1:39.3! He also stated, “As for the variation 
in the prepositions the use here of gis is pregnant (‘Jesus went into and preached in’ is to 
be preferred to the more commonplace év.”” Thus, this entire chosen passage is relatively 
free of textual variation problems and questions. As a result, we can rely on the text as it is 


not a highly questioned portion of Scripture. 


Luke 5:1-11 

5:1 “Eyéveto 5é" €v TO) TOV OxAOV ETtLKEtO Bat AUTA "kai AKOvVELV TOV Adyov Tod BEod 

‘Kal avTOs Hv EOTHS" Tapa THV AiuvnV Pevvnoapéet 

Now it happened that while the crowd of people was pressing upon Him and listening to 
the word of God, He was standing beside the lake of Gennesaret; (KT) 

Now it happened that while the crowd was pressing around Him and listening to the word 
of God, He also was standing by the lake of Gennesaret; (NASB) 

2 kai eiSev SU0 TAoIa’ éoTHta Tapa TH Aipvyv: ol SE GAteic ar’ AUTH ttoPdvtES 
'émtAvvov Ta Siktua. 

and He saw two boats standing beside the lake; but the fishermen who had departed from 


them were washing their nets. (KT) 





3! Bruce M. Metzger, A Textual Commentary on the Greek New Testament, 2™ ed. (Stuttgart, 
Germany: German Bible Society, 1994), 114. 


>? Metzger, 114. 
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and He saw two boats lying at the edge of the lake; but the fishermen had gotten out of 


them and were washing their nets. (NASB) 

3 éuBas S& cic Ev TOV TAOIwv, 6 Hv T Lipwvoc, Hpwtnoev avtov md THs yrs 
eTravayayetv 'OAtyov: KaBioas Sé “Ek TOD TAOLOU ESi5aoKEV" TOUS OXAOUG. 

Then after stepping into one of the boats, which was Simon’s, He asked him from the land 
to go out to sea a little. Then after sitting down from the boat He was teaching the 
crowd. (KT) 

And He got into one of the boats, which was Simon’s, and asked him to put out a little way 
from the land. And He sat down and began teaching the people from the boat. 
(NASB) 

4 ‘Ac S& émaboato AAAS, eitev TPds TOV Linwva: éravayaye eis TO BABOS Kai 

XaAcoate Ta SikTUA VUDV Eis Kypav. 

Now when He stopped speaking, He said to Simon, “Go out into the deep and lower your 
nets into (for) a catch.” (KT) 

When He had finished speaking, He said to Simon, “Put out into the deep water and let 
down your nets for a catch.” (NASB) 

5 kal dmtoxpieic T Lipwv eittev * "émtotata, Sv dans T! vuKtds KoTLdoavtes OVSEV 
eAaBopev: ett SE TH PLAT cov “xaAdow Ta Siktva. 

And then answered Simon and said, “Master, through the whole night after struggling we 
laid hands on nothing, but because of the word of You [Your word] I will lower the 


[fish]? net.” (KT) 





33 William Arndt et al., A Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament and Other Early Christian 
Literature (Chicago, IL: University of Chicago Press, 2000), 198. The word diktvov generically means net 
but is only used of fishnets in the New Testament (BDAG). 
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Simon answered and said, “Master, we worked hard all night and caught nothing, but I will 
do as You say and let down the nets.” (NASB) 

6 Kal ToOUTO TOM|oavtEs' OUVEKAELOAV TIAA0S tx¥8UWV TIOAL, “Stepprooeto SE TAX 
S(kTVAa AVTHV 

And after doing this, they enclosed a large number of fish, and their nets was [were] 
breaking; (KT) 

When they had done this, they enclosed a great quantity of fish, and their nets began to 
break; (NASB) 

7 Kal Kkatévevoay Tots pETOXOLS ' Ev TH ETEPW TAOIW Tod EABdvTAG 'ovVAAABEDBaL 
avtoic: Kal HAGov kal ETANOav duPdtepa TH TAOIA Mote * BUBiZecOat AUTH. 

and they signaled to the business partners in the other boat the ones who were coming to 
help them. And they came and filled both boats, so that they began to sink. (KT) 

so they signaled to their partners in the other boat for them to come and help them. And 
they came and filled both of the boats, so that they began to sink. (NASB) 

8 “ld@v 5& Livwv Metpos' mpoo€ettEoev tots yOvaow | Inood AEyov: * €eAPe at’ Epod, 
OTLAVI|P ALAPTWAOS EiLL, KUPLE. 

When Simon Peter saw [this], he prostrated himself at the knee of Jesus, while saying, “Go 
away from me, because a sinful man I am, Lord!” (KT) 

But when Simon Peter saw that, he fell down at Jesus’ feet, saying, “Go away from me 
Lord, for I am a sinful man!” (NASB) 

9 BduBos yap TEpleoxXEV AUTOV “kal TaVTAS TOUS OVV AUTH ETti TH Aypa THV tYOVWV 


'wv ouveAaBov, 
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For awe seized him and all the ones with him because of the catch of fish which they 
captured; (KT) 

For amazement had seized him and all his companions because of the catch of fish which 
they had taken; (NASB) 

10 Opoiws 52 kal TakwBov Kat lodvvnv viods ZeBedaiov, olfoav Kotvwvol TH LiLave 
Kai eittev TPs TOV Lipwva °O Inootvs: ut) Pood: dtd Tod viv dvOpwrous gon 
CwWypOv. 

and likewise also James and John, sons of Zebedee, who were partners with Simon. Then 
Jesus said to Simon, “Do not be afraid, from now on men you will be catching.” 
(KT) 

and so also were James and John, sons of Zebedee, who were partners with Simon. And 
Jesus said to Simon, “Do not fear, from now on you will be catching men.” (NASB) 

11 kai katayayovtes Ta TAOta Ett THV Yiv A~@EVTES 'TAVTA’ HKOAOVENOoAV AUTH. 

And after leading the boats to the land, after giving up everything they followed Him. (KT) 


When they had brought their boats to land, they left everything and followed Him. (NASB) 


Key Words 
The following words in Luke 4:38-5:11 merit word studies: 
1. “Suffer” ovvéy@ [sunecho /soon- ekh-o/] (4:38) 
2. “Rebuke” émitwwdo [epitimao /ep-ee-tee-mah-o/] (4:39) 
3. “Sick” d&o8evéw [astheneo /as-then-eh-o/] (4:40) — This word appears only 
once in Luke’s writings, but 33 times in the New Testament. 


4. “Disease” vdooc [nosos /nos-os/] (4:40) 
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5. “Rebuke” (4:41) — See same word in 4:39 


6. “Ask” ép@téw [erotao /er-o-tah-o/] (5:3) 
7. “Teach” 616d0Ko [didasko /did-as-ko/] (5:3) 
8. “Amazement” @auBoc [thambos /tham-bos/] (5:9) 

“Suffer” ovvéya [sunecho /soon-ekh-o/] in Luke 4:38 is a present, passive, 
participle, singular, feminine, nominative verb. This verb is actually a periphrastic 
participle, which is best described in the following way: “...[a periphrastic participle] is a 
round-about way of saying what could be said by a single verb.”** 

Circumlocution is the use of many words when fewer would do. The Enhanced 
Strong’s Lexicon defines this word as “to be held with, afflicted with, suffering from.”*> 
BDGA defines it as “to cause distress by force of circumstances, seize, attack, distress, 
torment**“ The sense of the word “suffer” (cvvéy) here carries the idea of having a 
pressing condition. 

“Rebuke” émityta@ [epitimao /ep-ee-tee-mah-o/] in Luke 4:39 is an aorist, active, 
indicative, third person singular finite verb. The Enhanced Strong’s Lexicon defines it as 
“to admonish or charge sharply.”°’. BDAG defines it as to express strong disapproval of 
someone in order to prevent an action or bring one to an end.** The divine power behind 


Jesus” words terminated the fever. He expressed His verbal disapproval of the fever of 


34 Daniel B. Wallace, Greek Grammar Beyond the Basics: An Exegetical Syntax of the New 
Testament (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 1997), 647. 


35 James Strong, Enhanced Strong’s Lexicon (Woodside Bible Fellowship, ON, 1995), 871. 
36 Arndt, 971. 


37 Strong, 623. 


38 Arndt, 384. 
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Simon’s mother-in-law, in order to discharge the fever. Below this word is used again and 
compared to the Word Biblical Commentary. 

“Sick” do8evéw [astheneo /as-then-eh-o/] in Luke 4:40 is the anarthrous (without 
article) verb form of a present, active, plural, accusative, masculine, substantival participle. 
The Enhanced Strong’s Lexicon defines it as to be feeble, sick. A substantival participle, 
though technically a verb, is being used as a noun. Although this participle is anarthrous, 
the adjective “all” (mac [hapas /hap-as/]) acts as an article causing the participle to take 
on the formula “all the ones who are sick. 

“Disease” vdo00c [nosos /nos-os/] in Luke 4:40 is a dative, plural, feminine noun. 
The case of this noun is a dative of cause, indicating the reason for the sickness mentioned 
by the word “sick” (Go8evém). Disease” vécoc is defined as a physical malady or illness, 
which was frequently “viewed in Mediterranean society as socially devaluing.”*’ So, the 
sick people Jesus healed not only dealt with physical challenges but also with the 
consequences of being devalued by society because of their disease. 

“Rebuke” émitwd@ [epitimao /ep-ee-tee-mah-o/Jin Luke 4:41 is a present, active, 
singular participle of relation. See same word above in 4:39 for definition where I define it 
as Jesus expressing His verbal disapproval of the fever of Simon’s mother-in-law, in order 
to discharge the fever. In this verse, He could have been expressing His disapproval of the 
demons speaking. John Nolland in the Word Biblical Commentary stated the demons’ 
acknowledgment of Jesus is “no adequate basis for faith, but it is silenced in Acts 16:7-18 


9940 I 


not as damaging but as irritating. see it more as another of Jesus protecting Himself 





39 Arndt, 679. 
40 John Nolland, Word Biblical Commentary, Vol. 35A: Luke 1:1—9:20, (Nashville, TN: Thomas 
Nelson, 1989), Luke 5:3. 
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from being identified and crucified too early. At this point in Luke’s Gospel account, He 


still needs to recruit and mentor those men who would lead the first century church. 

“Ask” ép@té@ [erotao /er-o-tah-o/] in Luke 5:3 is an aorist, active, third person, 
singular indicative, finite verb. Here the word carries the idea of making a request. Jesus 
did not ask Simon for information but for a favor. The word épw@tdm “denotes the form of 
a request.’*! Jesus asked or requested the use of Simon’s boat in order to teach from the 
people on the shore from it. The request was a set up to lure Simon back in his boat to set 
him up for the miraculous catch of fish. The request initially looked self-centered since 
Simon had just finished working all night unsuccessfully, was tired and ready to go home. 
However, the request was not self-centered but a necessary step to position Simon to be 
blessed with a large catch of fish to take to market which eventually opened the door for 
Jesus to recruit him into His disciple-making, mentoring program. 

Hermenia sees “ask” here as a command as opposed to a request. “Jesus’ request 
can only be understood as a command...” Yet, in its footnote it defines EPO@TA® as “to 
request to learn or receive something.” The commentary continues in the same footnote to 
say €PM@Th® is “a genuine request which is humble or courteous.” If it is a genuine request, 
then it cannot be a genuine command. I see it as Jesus (God in flesh) offering man (Simon) 
an opportunity to serve without violating his freewill. 

Therefore, I see £p@tA@ as a genuine request. When I designed my DMin project, 
genuine requests, as opposed to commands, were employed each time classwork was 


assigned. The project participants were asked (not commanded) to complete them. Afterall, 





41 Strong, 685. 


*” Hermenia, 169. 
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participation in the project was their choice just as Simon’s choice was his when Jesus 
asked (not commanded) him to push his boat into deep water and cast his net. 

“Teach” 616d0K@ [didasko /did-as-ko/] in Luke 5:3 is an imperfect, active, third 
person, singular indicative, finite verb. The Koine Greek word 616G0k@ is commonly found 
in the New Testament, being used 95 times. In Moses’ writings teaching (Exod. 18:20; 
Lev. 10: 11; Deut. 11:19) referred to moral instruction found in the word of God, but in the 
NT the word’s meaning must be derived from the context in which it was used. Since it 
was Jesus teaching hear and He was sent to do the Father’s will, teaching here carries the 
same sense as Moses’ use of the word. 

“Amazement” @@uBoc [thambos /tham-bos/] in Luke 5:9 is nominative, singular, 
neuter noun serving as the subject of the sentence. This word is defined as “a state of 
astonishment due to both the suddenness and the unusualness of the phenomenon and with 
either a positive or a negative reaction**“ This sudden and unusual event of the large catch 
of fish described as amazement overwhelmed the mood and emotions of Simon and his 
business partners, James and John. 

The Anchor Bible Commentary states “Amazement had gripped him. Lit. 
‘enveloped or enshrouded him,’ a distinctly Lukan expression (see 4:36; Acts 3:10.”* It 
goes on, saying “and all that were with him. Ms. D obits this phrase... This phrase and the 


one that follows read awkwardly in the Greek text and may have been added to the inherited 





43 Sakae Kubo, A Reader’s Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament and A Beginner’s Guide 
for the Translation of New Testament Greek, Vol. 4, (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan Publishing House, 
1975), 274. 


“4 Johannes P. Louw and Eugene Albert Nida, Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament: 
Based on Semantic Domains (New York, NY: United Bible Societies, 1996), 310. 


4 Anchor, 568. 
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miracle-story.’4° Since Luke might have inherited a conflated story concerning who was 
amazed (Simon, James and John or just Simon), I feel even more comfortable with my 


interpretation and choice to focus on Simon in this passage. 


Grammatical Details 

All grammatical analysis is objective, but the interpretation of grammar and syntax 
is not. Isolated words carry little meaning since they often are capable of numerous 
meanings. Words must be examined in context of their structure to glean meaning 
accurately and comprehend authorial intent. Thus, looking at the basic parts of speech 
(nouns, pronouns, verbs, adjectives, adverbs, prepositions, conjunctions, interjections, and 
articles) and their syntactical structure in the passage was a necessity for accurate exegesis. 

Exegesis may begin either with structure or semantics. I chose to begin with 
syntactical structure then draw conclusions about the semantics (meaning). I did this to 
avoid superimposing a semantic meaning on the structure of the syntax. In doing so, I 
concluded that Luke’s grammar and syntax did not complicate the interpretation of this 
biblical pericope. In other words, the meaning of the chosen biblical narrative was an easy 
read and a straightforward interpretation. Luke 4:38-5:11 means what it says without any 


cryptic symbolism. 


Reason for Selecting This Bible Text 


My DMin research project was more interested in the participants’ attitudes before 


and after being mentored than with the actual mentoring itself. Libraries and bookstores 





46 Anchor, 568. 
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are overflowing with mentoring material. So, I was not attempting to add more mentoring 
materials, though I might write about my research after graduation. I was interested in the 
attitudes that prevented the project participants from handling their finances in a better way 
and what the church could do to help them. The biblical text I chose precedes Jesus’ call 
to Simon Peter and his fishing business partners James and John, the sons of Zebedee. The 
18 verses found in Luke 4:38 — 5:11 present a glimpse at Jesus’ recruiting process 
concerning three of the 12 men who would become leaders in the early church. It shows 
what barriers Jesus moved in order to free them. As aforementioned, He removed the 
ignorance barrier and financial barrier by showing Simon where to haul in a large catch 
(financial boon). Wrong or poor attitudes and financial illiteracy (ignorance barrier) were 


two barriers preventing the project participants from participating in life at a higher level. 


In this Lukan passage Jesus healed people prior to recruiting the three men away 
from the business they owned and operated. He spent time with them, having gone to 
Simon’s house. While at Simon’s house he healed Simon’s mother-in-law. Additionally, 
Jesus preached in their presence. As a result, the three were afforded the opportunity to 
hear Jesus’ beliefs and vision, as well as assess His ministry prior to answering their call 
to ministry. Finally, Jesus blessed the three men by blessing their business financially. 
Although He was trained as a carpenter and was known as a teacher (preacher), He 
displayed superior knowledge when He guided Simon to a profitable spot on the lake where 


they caught more fish than Simon alone could handle. 


Ta 


Jesus Healed People 


Luke 4:38 — Jesus healed Simon’s mother-in-law at Simon’s house, which 
took the pressure off Simon’s wife as her mother’s primary caretaker. 
Additionally, the healing provided Simon’s wife with additional help 
around the house. 


Luke 4:40 — Jesus healed and delivered many while at Simon’s house. 


Jesus Preached 


Luke 4:42 — Jesus went to secluded place but was found by crowd. 
Luke 4:44 — Jesus preached in the synagogues of Judea. 
Luke 5:1 — Jesus taught from Simon’s boat at the Lake of Gennesaret, which 


was a Setup to bless Simon with a large catch a fish. 


Jesus Blessed Simon’s Business 


Luke 5:4 — Jesus instructed Simon to let down his nets in deep water. 

Luke 5:5 — Simon protested Jesus’ order but obeyed. 

Luke 5:6 — Simon, James and John caught a great amount of fish, which 
could be converted to cash at the local market. This financial boon provided 
retirement funds for Simon to leave his business and enroll in Jesus’ 
traveling training school to be mentored in church leadership. 

Luke 5:7 — Simon and Jesus signaled to Simon’s partners, James, and John 


for help. 
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e Luke 5:8 — Simon recognized his sinfulness and Jesus’ divine connection. 


Jesus Recruited Followers (Potential Leaders) 


e Luke 5:10b — Jesus recruited Simon, James, and John to full-time ministry 


training (mentorship). 


Biblical Context of Luke 4:38 — 5:11 

The selected Bible passage is near the beginning of Jesus’ earthly ministry. Earlier 
in Luke 4 Jesus had returned from the Jordan and having been led by Holy Spirit into the 
wilderness for forty days. After surviving the wilderness temptations and tests of His 40 
days in the desert, He returned to Galilee, where He began speaking in the synagogues and 
news about Him spread through the surrounding districts. 

The set up for my selected passage is the first reference Jesus made to Himself as 
the Messiah. He predicted people would see Him as a healer or some kind of spiritual 
medical doctor when He said, “No doubt you will quote this proverb to Me, ‘Physician, 
heal yourself! Whatever we heard was done at Capernaum, do here in your hometown as 
well” (Luke 4:23 NASB95). Jesus already had Simon’s attention and friendship but gained 
more credibility with and influence over him after He healed his mother-in-law, then 
guided him to a large catch of fish. 

By the time Jesus was about to recruit Simon, James, and John, He was developing 
a widespread reputation as a healer. Matthew also speaks about Jesus’ growing reputation 


saying, “The news about Him spread throughout all Syria; and they brought to Him all who 
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were ill, those suffering with various diseases and pains, demoniacs, epileptics, paralytics; 
and He healed them” (Matthew 4:24 NASB95). 

Although Jesus’ fame was spreading and ministry crowd growing, His primary 
interest was in identifying and recruiting the potential leaders He would need to further His 
movement after His earthly departure. Typically, the Gospel narratives about Jesus are 
driven by the conflict between Him and the Jewish religious leaders who often tried to 
appease the Roman government under whose rule they lived. Yet, the passage provides a 
brief break from this conflict and focuses squarely on Jesus recruiting those men He would 


train to lead the first century church. 


Key Exegetical Principle 

The men Jesus trained eventually communicated the lessons they learned from Him 
to others. Stated in a way applying to this project, the mentored followers of Christ 
mentored others. Relevant training equips followers to become leaders, that is, it motivates 
yesterday’s mentees to become today’s mentors. Therefore, Jesus’s direct training of the 
Apostles eventually allowed Him to train others indirectly through the acts of His mentees 
(the Apostles). Luke’s other account, the Act of the Apostles, recites how Jesus’ direct 
training of the Apostles resulted in them training others. 

So, I drew this principle: Removing relevant barriers blocking potential mentees 
can result in developing future mentors. So, removing the financial literacy barriers 
blocking single mothers from handling their personal finances efficiently holds the 


potential to equip them to not only improve their lives but mentor their children and those 
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around them, in essence breaking the cycle of generational poverty rising from financial 


illiteracy. 


Literary Context of Luke 4:38 — 5:11 


Biblical Topics in the Passage 

The initial reading of this biblical text provides a straightforward understanding. It 
is not laced with several interwoven topics. This passage of Scripture simply shows Jesus 
prioritizing two actions, teaching the word of God, and delivering people from illnesses or 
demons. His deliverance ministry attracted people, but when the crowd searched for Him, 
He made it clear His preaching ministry was His top priority. “But He said to them, ‘I must 
preach the kingdom of God to the other cities also, for I was sent for this purpose’” (Luke 
4:43). 

The prior evening Jesus had healed numerous sick people (4:40) and commanded 
demons to leave many others (4:41). Yet, the next day when the crowd found Him, as 
mentioned above, He told them the reason for His presence when He said to them, “I must 
preach the kingdom of God to the other cities also, for I was sent for this purpose” (4:43). 
He told them He was under necessity to preach about the Kingdom of God. For this reason, 
He could not stay but needed to move on to spread the word. My interest in this biblical 
passage about Jesus’ ministry does not necessarily focus on His teaching, healing, or 
deliverance ministries. How His ministry activities helped Him recruit His potential leaders. 


James, John and specifically Simon pique my interests. Jesus did not simply walk by and 
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say, “Follow Me.” Instead, He improved the quality of the lives of the three fishermen, 
then afterward invited them to follow and learn from Him. 

My hope here was to emulate how Jesus removed the barriers to free Simon to 
become His full-time mentee. Then I attempted to apply the transferable, timeless 


principles of this passage to facilitate their full participation in the project. 


Simon as the Main Character 

Obviously, Jesus is the central character in this biblical selection. Nameless 
eyewitnesses and beneficiaries of His ministry are also visible in the passage. The sons of 
Zebedee, James, and John, are present in the text as well. Yet, the focus of this study was 
on Simon, because Jesus visited Simon’s house, healed his mother-in-law, borrowed his 
boat, lured him back to work fishing after quitting time, and guided him to a large catch of 
fish prior to recruiting him. In other words, this passage provides more information on 
Simon than any other biblical character except Jesus. Therefore, the center of attention in 
this Biblical Foundation is Simon, a “participant” in Jesus’ “project.” The principles 
applied to Simon were applied to the participants in my project. 

Although Jesus recruited there disciples simultaneously, Simon, James and John to 
follow Him in Luke 5, for the sake of project simplicity the focus was on Simon since Jesus 
visited his home, healed his mother-in-law in Luke 4 and the Bible presents more 
information on Simon than on James and John in this pericope. Simon was a Jewish 
fisherman who lived in Bethsaida of Galilee with his family, specifically his wife and 
mother-in-law (4:38). He was the outspoken disciple of Jesus who would go on to become 


the leader of the infant, first century body of believers in Christ Jesus. 
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Therefore, Simon’s call and training (mentorship) were of particular interest, since 
I was instituting a mentoring or educational program model in principle on how Jesus 
mentored or taught Simon where to cast his net for a great catch that had escaped him and 
his business partners after fishing all night; thus, changing the financial standing of the 


mentee. 


Structure of the Gospel of Luke 
The general structure of Luke can be divided into four distinct sections showing 
both geography and chronology of the book.*” 
e Section 1 (Luke 1:1-2:52): The infancy of Jesus in Jerusalem 
e Section 2 (Luke 3:1-9:50): The Galilean ministry of Jesus 
e Section 3 (Luke 9:51-19:44): The journey of Jesus to Jerusalem 
e Section 4 (Luke 19:45-24:53): The ministry, death, and resurrection of Jesus 


in Jerusalem 


Transitions in the Passage 
Scholars have divided the passage into four to five sections. I saw five basic 
transitions in Luke 4:38-5:11, which sits in Section 2 of Luke’s Gospel, the Galilean 


ministry of Jesus. They are broken down in the following table: 


47 James Orr et al., eds., The International Standard Bible Encyclopedia, (Chicago, IL: The 
Howard-Severance Company, 1915), 184. 


Table 2.1. Scholar’s Divisions of Luke 4:38-5:11 
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My Literary ae Hermeneia New International Anchor Bible 
Structure ae Commentary | Bible Commentary Commentary 
Commentary 
4:38-39 4:38-39 4:38-39 4:38-39 4:38-39 
4:40-41 4:40-41 4:40-41 4:40-41 4:40-41 
4:42-43 4:42-44 4:42-43 4:42-44 4:42-44 
4:44 4:44 


Each pericope inside the chosen text transitions smoothly from crowds to 
individuals. The narrative moves from the synagogue to Simon’s home (4:38-39) to Jesus 
dealing with the masses or public (40-41) then to Jesus being found in solitude (42-43) to 
him preaching in the synagogues (44). Chapter five picks up with Jesus being pressed by 
the crowd while He speaks (5:1). Then the text focuses on two empty boats (2). The 
narrative then shows Jesus focusing on Simon’s boat asking him to push the two of them 
out into the water (3). Verse 4 shows Jesus instructing Simon to return to the deep waters 
(4). Simon responds to Jesus’ requests and obeys His commands (5), then catches a large 
amount of fish (6) and has to signal for his partners to bring the other boat to contain the 
catch (7). In awe, Peter recognizes the divine nature or power of Jesus (8). After the awe 
spreads to his partners Jesus recruits them to His ministry (9-10). When Simon and his 
partners docked the boats, they left everything behind to follow Jesus (11). 

Jesus moved in three basic settings: solitude, community, and ministry. The 
following brief outline shows the three environments: 

e (4:38-39) Public Ministry to Private Community to Private Ministry: 
Synagogue to Simon’s home to private ministry in Simon’s home. 


e (4:40-41) Public Ministry: Jesus heals the masses. 
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e (4:42-43) Private Solitude to Public Ministry: Private time for Jesus was 


interrupted by the public seeking Him. 

e (4:44) Public Ministry: Jesus preached in Judea’s synagogues. 

e (5:1) Public Ministry: Jesus ministered the word of God to the crowd. 

e (5:2) Transition to Space to Do Ministry: Jesus identifies space to do 
ministry. 

e (5:3) Personal Space to Do Ministry: Jesus and Simon board Simon’s boat, 
so that Jesus can speak to the masses, but also isolate Simon as set up to 
minister to and recruit him. Whether or not Simon recognized it, he was 
already partnering with Jesus to do ministry. 

e (5:4-6) Private Ministry to Simon: Jesus’ ministry focus is now on Simon. 

e (5:7) Private Ministry to Simon’s Partners: Jesus pulled in Simon’s partners 
to experience the miraculous catch of fish. 

e (5:8) Private Ministry to Simon: Simon experiences a transformational 
moment. 

e § (5:9-10) Private Ministry to Simon’s Partners: Simon’s partners experience 
a transformational moment and Jesus calls Simon and his partners to learn 
from Him. 

e (5:11) Private Ministry: Simon and his partners form a ministry partnership 
with Jesus. 

In this passage Jesus began in solo public ministry and ended with a ministry team 


formed in a private recruiting moment. In between, He moved between public ministry and 
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private community, one-on-one ministry, and personal solitude. Jesus did not overlook the 
impact his private environments could have on His overall ministry. 

Therefore, I contended that part of the barriers in recruiting and training disciples 
(mentees) rests in the actions of the disciple-maker (mentor) in the private settings. For this 
reason, personal invitations were given to all potential project participants by people who 
already had an established personal relationship with them. 

Apparently, when it came to recruiting His potential leaders, Jesus took advantage 
of the private moments to recruit trainees (mentees). So, to increase the chances of 
developing mentor relationship with single mothers, the potential mentor might be required 
to do more than make a public announcement during Sunday morning church service. He 
or she might need to meet with and minister to the most pressing needs of the potential 
mentee (project participant), in order to increase the probability of her participation in the 
project. Even though the project was about personal finance education, participant 
participation was required. Recruiting could have been a barrier but was not. So, I was able 


to keep the focus on personal finance education as opposed to signing up participants. 


Historical Context of Luke 4:38 — 5:11 
Although Luke penned his Gospel account between 58-62 AD, he provided no 
internal hint of the place from which he wrote. He made it clear his Gospel was written 
with two purposes in mind. First, he wrote to “the most excellent Theophilus” so that he 
might know the exact truth about the things he had been taught about Jesus and Christianity 
(Luke 1:3-4). Second, he presented Jesus as the suffering servant or perfect man, as he 
wrote to a predominately Greek or Gentile audience. The Greeks during his day 


emphasized and pursued human perfection. Accordingly, Luke presented Jesus as the 
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model they sought, while emphasizing His death, burial, and resurrection as the Son of 
Man. Luke used the term “son of man” 26 times of the 84 occurrences in the four Gospels. 
Only Matthew used the term most frequently, 31 times. Mark used it 14 times. John 
contains 13 occurrences. 

Luke 4:38-5:11 takes place during the reign of Nero, emperor of Rome who would 
eventually become a persecutor of Christians after the fire in Rome in 64 AD. Herod 
Antipater (nicknamed Antipas and also known as Herod the Tetrarch) ruled in Galilee and 
Perea while his half-brother Herod Philip II (also known as Philip the Tetrarch) ruled in 
the northeast part of Israel. Herod Archelaus was ethnarch of Judea, Edom (Idumea), and 
Samaria. This meant that he, along with Roman Prefect (Governor) Pontius Pilate, held 


authority in Jerusalem when Jesus was crucified. 


Social, Religious, and Political Situation of Israel and the Ancient Near East 

The social context of this Lukan passage refers to the setting in which this part of 
the Gospel narrative took place. It includes the Ancient Near East cultural norms and 
institutions with which the people dealt with as they lived during this era. When Jesus 
called Simon, James their lives were influenced by Jewish, Greek, and Roman cultures and 
customs and requirements. 

The society during the time of Luke’s Gospel was a mix of Jewish citizens ruled by 
the Roman government and its officials and employees. These Jewish citizens had already 
been influenced by the Greek culture prior to Roman occupation of their land, Israel. 


Greco-Roman and Hellenistic influences were prevalent during this time. Although many 
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of the Jews spoke Aramaic, Greek was the language of commerce and the chosen language 
of the New Testament autographa. 

The Roman government allowed the Jews to maintain much of their culture, 
evidenced in the chosen passage by their activity in the synagogue, religious freedom as 
seen in their practice of Judaism, Jesus’ open air preaching, and Simon’s freedom to form 


a business partnership with James and John to operate his own business. 


Summary 


Overview of Themes, Biblical Text, and Conclusions 

In my search for a biblical foundation to build a postmodern mentoring program to 
eliminate financial illiteracy for single mothers in my context, Luke 4:38-5:11 yielded 
practical principles which contributed to the success of my DMin project. Although most 
people applaud mentoring, more mentee-mentor relationships can be formed to help 
address financial illiteracy, especially in my context which is home to high number of 
single parents. If financial mentoring is happening in my context, I contend that currently 
it is neither formal nor intentionally programmed. Intentionality can make a positive 
difference and decrease financial illiteracy. 

When Jesus showed Simon where to cast his net to haul in a large cash of fish, Jesus 
addressed the financial barrier holding Simon back from being a fulltime mentee (disciple) 
of Christ. I use the word mentoring, and its forms, synonymously with the ancient Near 


East term translated disciple. Jesus Christ is the supreme example of a mentor. Yet, before 
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He could mentor (or recruit and train) His disciples, He identified and overcame the barriers 
that could have prevented His mentorship goals. 

In particular, Jesus eliminated significant barriers, such as the health of Simon’s 
mother-in-law and Simon’s empty fishnet, both which could cause financial stress. Before 
calling Simon (and James and John) to become His mentees, Jesus dealt with the barriers 
or limiting problems in Simon’s home. Jesus healed his mother-in-law. This most likely 
not only lifted a burden off Simon’s wife, but endeared Jesus to her heart. Further, Jesus 
gave Simon a great catch of fish, which he probably converted to cash or some form of 
wealth in the local marketplace. As a result, the catch of fish fortified Simon’s personal 
finances, which allowed him to take care of his wife and home while simultaneously 


allowing him to walk away from his fishing business to walk with Jesus as a mentee. 


Luke 4:38 — 5:11 and Relevance to My DMin Project 

My DMin research project was designed to remove the barrier of financial illiteracy 
in such a way that they will begin the process of breaking the cycle of generational poverty. 
The problem with most struggling plans is not the plan itself, but a failure to address the 
barriers facing the plan.** For this reason, many well-meaning intentions never make it off 
the drawing board, including great mentoring programs. Single mothers in my context, 
have plans to improve their lives but financial illiteracy often prevents them from acting 
on their plans. 

Jesus spent time with His followers, potential mentees. He made a positive 


difference in their lives before recruiting them to be his mentees. He let them experience 





48 Forbes, “10 Reasons Why Strategic Plans Fail,” accessed September 14, 2018, 
https://www.forbes.com/sites/aileron/201 1/1 1/30/10-reasons-why-strategic-plans-fail/#f7fe27e86a8b. 
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the value of His ministry before asking them to commit to His training process, which 
would equip them to train others after His departure. 

Additionally, I attempted to employ the most meaningful transferable, timeless 
principles found in this Bible passage. The long-term hope is not merely to teach finance 
principles but to help participants learn them well enough, so that they might mentor others. 
German physicist Albert Einstein is rumored to have said, “If you can’t explain it simply, 
you don’t understand it well enough.” So, part of the financial mentoring required the 
participants to reiterate what they learned during our virtual Google Meet class sessions. 
My long-term hope is to equip parents to mentor their children at home, but before parents 


can teach their children they themselves must be adequately taught. 


CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Mentoring is passing the torch, teaching someone what you have learned along the 
way. In 1 Corinthians 10:11 the Apostle Paul says, “Now these things happened to them as 
an example, and they were written for our instruction, upon whom the ends of the ages 
have come.” Paul essentially wrote about seeing the history of the Bible as a chance to be 
mentored through Scripture. “The general principle being, of course, that we need to learn 


from the mistakes of the past.’”! 


Often promising ideas and movements die, and the next 
generation struggles through the darkness of inexperience and ignorance due to a lack of 
passing the torch of knowledge. Without adequate mentoring, the next generation struggles 
to reach their potential, accomplish important goals that benefit them and society, or 
achieve greatness. Hebrews 11:4 paraphrased states that though Abel is dead, he is still 
speaking. In other words, if we listen to those in history, we can hear and learn the lessons 
they are still sharing. This applies to church history as well, especially since it is full of 
godly role models and theological lessons that still offer solutions for today’s problems. 


Specifically, in this chapter I will listen and learn from John Wesley and the movement 


called Methodism. 





' Gordon L. Heath, Doing Church History: A User-Friendly Introduction to Researching the 
History of Christianity, (Toronto, ON: Clements Publishing, 2008), 20. 
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Ulrich Zwingli, the sixteenth century reformer said, ““To know the limbs and leaps 
of history is hardly worth a cent... The only thing which counts is that you become more 
certain of your God as you contemplate the past, and that you show more courage in the 
face of present needs!”” Therefore, a primary goal of this section is to learn from church 
history, but the primary goal is to draw closer to God. Further, my academic goal through 
my DMin project was to increase effective personal finance mentoring in my context by 
offering solutions to the problems of financial illiteracy to single mothers. 

As stated in the biblical foundation, society values mentoring. Yet, too little 
mentoring is happening. As I travelled through church history looking for a model or 
movement that has already dealt with this problem cost-effectively in terms of time, money, 
and energy, I ran across John Wesley and the formation of Methodism. “Wesley was 
earnest, perhaps to a fault; he diligently preached to Native Americans and the local settlers. 
But his mission — complicated by a miscarried love affair, by strident controversy with 
local leaders, and by the indifference of both Native American and colonists — was an 
abject failure.”? In other words, Wesley faced barriers to the Methodist movement, a 
movement that was highly dependent upon mentoring a few faithful people who would in 
turn mentor the masses. 

Accordingly, Wesley’s ministry efforts served as a learning tool to help me think 
through the questions I was asking as I prepared to launch the research project: Can a 
postmodern personal finance mentoring program eliminate financial illiteracy? If so, what 


tools will be most helpful? 


? Heath, 29. 


3 Mark A. Knoll, A History of Christianity in the United States and Canada, (Grand Rapids, MI: 
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I believe the barrier called financial illiteracy survives because financial education 
and personal finance mentoring wait in the shadows in an age where wisdom is in short 
supply but in much demand. An examination of John Wesley along with the formation and 
spread of Methodism yielded insight into how he led the Methodist movement via others. 
Wesley lived in England, minus a brief stent in America. Consequently, he was forced to 
train others to lead the movement both in Europe and America. As a result, his life and 
ministry provided a view of how he multiplied his reach by raising up people who raised 
up others. 

Wesley led a movement on two continents simultaneously which produced its own 
set of training challenges. The challenges he overcame provided insights of efficiency in 
training people today. As previously mentioned, John Maxwell defined mentoring as 
“raising people to a higher level and helping them be successful.”’* Since true success 
always leaves clues behind, I borrowed from Wesley’s model. In essence, this historical 


figure mentored me to train people on financial education in my day and context. 


Historical Foundations 
In this chapter, I stated my goal followed by a non-exhaustive list of barriers to 
effective mentoring. I then looked to church history with specific examination of John 
Wesley and his methods concerning the spread of Methodism during his lifetime. I pointed 


out some of the people who influenced him, then critiqued any problematic areas 





4 John C. Maxwell, The Complete 101 Collection: Mentoring 101, (Nashville, TN: Thomas 
Nelson, 2010), 540. 
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concerning him or the spread of Methodism and listed a few takeaways gleaned along the 
way. 

My goal was not to produce more mentoring materials, though that will happen, but 
to determine how to train adults, especially single mothers, on personal finance using 
solutions Wesley applied during the formation and spread of Methodism. My wish was to 
learn from the spread of Methodism, what worked (and what did not) through employing 
sound research methods. 

This current generation is not the first to struggle through the darkness without a 
sufficient number of experienced guides. When Methodism was in its infancy, a lack of 
qualified guides threatened to thwart its advance. John Wesley, however, saw the need to 
develop clergy and laity to lead the movement. “Faced with an inadequate supply of 
ordained men and convinced that there was no essential difference between a presbyter and 
a bishop, Wesley ‘set apart’ Thomas Coke (1784) as superintendent for the American work 
(officially begun in 1768).”° He widened the pool of potential mentors when he included 
those who had formerly been overlooked. Perhaps, today’s proliferation of financial 
illiteracy is due to setting our standards too high and overlooking potential mentors. Maybe, 
given a chance, others who have been formerly disregarded or discounted can rise to the 
occasion and become proficient financial mentors. Perhaps, we are overlooking the most 
obvious mentors, parents themselves. 

The writer of the Epistle of Jude declared our Christian religion is “handed down 


to the saints” (Jude 3). Consequently, when a generation fails to take seriously their 





5 Jerald C. Bauer, ed., The Westminster Dictionary of Church History, (Philadelphia, PA: The 
Westminster Press, 1971), 860. 
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responsibility to pass on the faith or when they are excluded from the process, then a 
generation arises who live as practical atheists. They know God intellectually but practice 
a form of Christianity that is void of Him due to a lack of teaching or mentoring. “In many 
cases, John Wesley had an intellectual conviction about what was right or true before he 
had an experiential verification (assurance) that such was the case.”° Some people do not 
do well discerning right and wrong in life, ministry, or business. They need help. They 
need outside human guidance. The guides could be called various titles. For example, they 
could be labeled teachers, trainers, coaches, counselors, educators, instructors, advisors, 
leaders, chaperones, conductors, escorts, pilots, helpers, or a host of other names. For the 
purposes of my D.Min project, I call these outside helpers “mentors.” 
Before I list a few barriers, here are several possible reasons for today’s (and maybe 

history’s) lack of mentoring relationships and activities: 

e Mentoring is not on people’s minds. 

e Lack of experience. 

e Not looking for a mentor. 

e Not looking for a mentee. 

e Maybe the mentor or mentee had a bad mentoring experience. 

e Maybe the mentor or mentee does not see what can be gained or given. 

e Maybe the mentor or mentee is too busy for mentoring. 

o Too many family or personal stressors 


o Too many employment or career responsibilities 





® Richard P. Heitzenrater, Wesley and the People Called Methodists, (Nashville, TN: Abingdon 
Press, 2013), Preface, Kindle. 
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e Maybe the mentor and potential mentee have no common interests or hobbies. 
e Maybe the mentor has never had a mentor. So, he or she does not see the value in 
mentoring. 
e Maybe the family or spouse of the mentor or mentee does not support mentoring. 
o Maybe the mentor does not have a personal support network. 
o Maybe the mentor has no one to turn to when facing difficult decisions or 
situations. 
e Maybe something in the mentor or mentee’s past hinders mentoring. 
e Maybe the mentor or mentee is currently overwhelmed by a difficult situation and 
thusly distracted from mentoring. 
e Maybe the mentor or mentee struggle to make friends easily. 
e Maybe the mentor or mentee do not know when to meet, or they possess conflicting 
schedules. 
e Maybe the mentor has unrealistic expectations of a mentee. 
e Maybe the mentee has unrealistic expectations of a mentor. 
e Maybe the mentor does not know what he or she could teach a mentee. 
e Maybe personal values or religious differences prevent the mentor-mentee 
relationship from developing. 

I contend that a lack of intentionality is one of the biggest barriers, today and 
historically, preventing more mentor-mentee relationships from forming. Wesley was 
intentional. Leadership development was paramount to him. He understood that he and the 
few people around him, such as his brother Charles, could not provide the necessary 


leadership. Because of this, he prioritized leadership development and training. Such 
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mentoring relationships were vital to the advance of Methodism in Europe and America. 
Without this mentoring mindset, the Methodist movement would have stalled in its 
embryonic stage. 

Although every generation, every movement, every good idea faces obstacles that 
impede materialization of mentor-mentee relationships, Wesley did not overcome this 
barrier in a vacuum; Moravians greatly influenced him. “Following the example of the 
Moravians, who had befriended him during his struggle for personal faith, he gathered his 
hearers into bands, classes and societies (the first at Bristol in 1739). These met regularly, 
examined each other’s religious earnestness, and studied to deepen their Christian 
understanding. Wesley selected leaders for these groups laymen who could assist in his 
work of carrying the gospel to the masses.””’ Not only was he intentional in his leadership 
development but he was selective in modelling those who had successfully came before 
him. 

John Wesley was “born in an Anglican parsonage, educated at Oxford, ordained to 
the priesthood in 1728, Wesley gave himself to a strenuous regimen of private study and 
devotion, group discipline and corporate worship, and regular ministrations to the poor and 


imprisoned.”* 


Being a pastor who has raised three children I see the benefits and drawbacks 
my children experienced. They grew up hearing the “shop talk” of ministry all week long. 
As a result, they have an almost innate ministry understanding and ecclesiastical 


vocabulary, which allows them to engage in extremely intelligent conversations about 


doing church. Likewise, Wesley was born into a family in ministry, which undoubtedly 


7 Bauer, 546. 


8 Bauer, 546. 
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increased his ministry IQ. His childhood helped prepare him to lead the spread of 


Methodism. “John’s early training was under the close supervision of his mother, the 
former Susannah Annesley. The continuing influence of this unusual woman over the life 
of her famous son may be regarded as an important factor in shaping his career.’””” 

Wesley built on what was he was exposed to as a child and what already existed 
successfully by the time he was an adult. He worked in a familiar setting, Great Britain. 
“The first Methodist Society was attached to a Moravian congregation in Fetter Lane, 
London, in 1739; this later moved to its own quarters in an old, abandoned government 
building known as The Foundry.”'® He did not try to reinvent the wheel, figuratively 
speaking. 

Wesley was blessed with other people who were influential in his life, such as his 
younger brother Charles. “It was Charles who actually formed the initial group of students 
that would derisively be called the ‘Holy Club,’ and would become a model for the societies 
and classes at the heart of later Methodist practice.”!' Charles also played a key role in the 
spread of Methodism. “John was the preacher and leader of the evangelical revival, while 
Charles was its poet. Widely regarded as the greatest of Protestant hymn writers, he 
composed over 5,500 hymns.”!? Sometimes people (potential mentors) try to operate 


outside their areas of giftedness. It sounds as if the Wesley brothers both played to their 


° Bauer, 860. 
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strengths, which would have lent strength to any training or mentoring moments they gave 
to those working with the masses as Methodism spread. 

Perhaps, the benefit of being allowed to lead with their strengths fostered a more 
conducive and effective mentoring environment for the mentees (trainees) who were at the 
grass roots level of the Methodist movement. The individualistic mindset and approach 
Americans take to life might be the reason more mentor-mentee relationships have not 
formed. In other words, teamwork appeared to remove some of the barriers the Wesley 
brothers faced. 

Another key influencer in John Wesley’s life was a controversial English spiritual 
writer, William Law (1686-1761). 

He was one of the most important writers on practical divinity in the 18™ 
century. His most famous work, A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life 
(1728), was an exhortation to all Christians to embrace the mystical Christian 
life. He held that all human activity, all virtues of everyday life (temperance, 
humility, and self-sacrifice), should be directed toward God, the final goal of 
all religious belief. Law’s religious thought had a profound impact upon his 


contemporaries, and his famous book was greatly admired and appreciated by 
numerous religious leaders, notably John Wesley and George Whitefield. !% 


Wesley spread his teaching (mentoring) to America. “John and Charles Wesley 
visited America in 1735 as spiritual advisers to James Oglethorpe’s colony in Georgia, but 
the actual beginnings of Methodism in America came after 1766, when Philip Embury, A 
Wesleyan convert from Ireland, began to preach in New York, and Robert Strawbridge 
started a congregation in Maryland.”'* The men who effectively spread Methodism in 


America did so, but only after Wesley developed structure. Many movements fail for lack 


‘5 Bauer, 489. 
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of structure or rules. When people do not know what to do, they often do what they know 
how to do, which might not be sufficient to sustain a new movement or move in the right 
direction. Their good but unguided intentions could actually inadvertently undo a 
movement. Wesley added structure to his mentoring movement. “Within three years the 
first classes or weekly meetings of converts, were formed and by 1743 the rules of the 
society had been drawn up.”!> Wesley provided specific guidance to those leading and 
participating in the societies (small groups). 

Peter Boehler was a German-English Moravian bishop and missionary. He was 
influential in the Moravian Church, especially in America and Great Britain. The 
Moravians heavily influenced John Wesley. We could say they served as his mentors. 
Below is an excerpt from Wesley’s diary which depicts the rules to which his societies 
expected all members to adhere: 

“This evening our little society began, which afterwards met in 
Fetter Lane. Our fundamental rules were as follow: 
In obedience to the command of God by St. James, and by the advice 
of Peter Bohler, it is agreed by us, 
1. That we will meet together once a week to ‘confess our faults one to another, 
and pray for one another, that we may be healed.’ 
2. That the persons so meeting be divided into several bands, or little 
companies, none of them consisting of fewer than five or more than ten 


persons. 





' Day, 306. 
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. That everyone in order speak as freely, plainly, and concisely as he can, the 


real state of his heart, with his several temptations and deliverances, since 
the last time of meeting. 

That all the bands have a conference at eight every Wednesday evening, 
begun and ended with singing and prayer. 

That any who desire to be admitted into the society will be asked, ‘What are 
your reasons for desiring this? Will you be entirely open; using no kind of 
reserve? Have you any objection to any of our orders?’ (which may then be 
read) 

That when any new member is proposed, everyone present speak clearly 


and freely whatever objection he has to him. 


. That those against whom no reasonable objection appears be, in order for 


their trial, formed into one or more distinct bands, and some person agreed 
on to assist them. 
That after two months’ trial, if no objection then appears, they may be 


admitted into the society. 


. That every fourth Saturday be observed as a day of general intercession. 


That on the Sunday seven-night following be a general love-feast, from 
seven till ten in the evening. 
That no particular member be allowed to act in anything contrary to any 


order of the society; and that if any persons, after being thrice admonished, 
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do not conform thereto, they be not any longer esteemed as members. 
(Journal, 1 May 1738)”!° 

Wesley discovered something modern research confirms. High expectation 
churches grow stronger and larger than those congregations with low expectations of those 
in attendance. Books like High Expectations: The Remarkable Secret for Keeping People 
in Your Church by Thom S. Rainer detail the research supporting the effectiveness of high 
expectations. In explaining the evangelistic effectiveness of high-expectation churches, 
Rainer stated, “all demonstrated clearly stated expectations in all of their ministries.”'’ The 
book opens with a problem to discipling (a Bible-based form of mentoring), churches 
losing people due to people’s inactivity. The rules Wesley imposed prohibited members of 
the Methodist societies (small groups) from being inactive. He set high expectations for 
their involvement. In fact, the rules required their active participation. Inactivity is still a 
problem today, placing hindrances to mentoring. But the hindrances, perhaps are sourced 
in the low expectations placed on church attenders in uninformed attempts to avoid scaring 
potential church members away or overwhelming them with commitment. 

Obviously, Wesley was not afraid of scaring away people. As a matter of fact, his 
rule-based movement attracted people. Throughout my research, I read that Wesley had 
not desired to start a movement or new denomination, but because of the structure in place 
and the rejection he experienced by the Anglican church, the Methodist denomination or 


movement was birthed. 


'6 Mark Williamson, “John Wesley: Rules of Methodist Societies,” Missional Leaders, accessed 
March 28, 2018, https://onerockinternational.com/john-wesley-rules-of-methodist-societies/. 
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Although the length of this paper does not permit adequate space, it seems the 


annual conferences Wesley sponsored were key in mentoring the leaders of the Methodist 
movement. The problem I see with this today is the low commitment of many people who 
value mentoring but do not invest into it. 

Another problem Wesley faced was the Pacific Ocean. In other words, he led a 
movement on two continents. My research could not determine the impact of his absence 
on the movement. Sometimes leaders get in the way of their own movement, 
micromanaging or taking on responsibilities that could be delegated and multiplied through 
others. Sometimes the leader’s absence gives others the space they need to grow into more 
effective leaders. 

Additionally, Wesley took an anti-slavery stance in America. Although he received 
some resistance, and even when the movement itself took a step back from his stance on 
abolishing slavery, the Methodist movement still maintained its forward momentum. 
Today’s moral, cultural, financial, and political problems could cause potentially 
insurmountable impediments to the formation and development of healthy mentor-mentee 


relationships on a wide scale. 


Helpful Takeaways 

The value of producing and distributing written materials struck me as the most 
significant lesson I learned studying John Wesley’s life and the spread of methodism. I can 
see the value of providing written materials to my team, trainers (class mentors) and project 
participants. Doing such helped increase the efficiency of my DMin project and simplified 


communication of the lessons and lesson goals. 
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As stated in the introduction, mentoring is nothing more than passing the torch, that 


is, sharing wisdom with another in need of those insights. Many promising movements die 
for lack of leadership, but John Wesley saw fit to find ways to pass on what he knew. He 
imparted a dedicated Christian life not only in England but also in America. He serves as 
a fine historical example of mentoring inside Christendom. 

Like all movements, Methodism faced barriers, especially leadership development 
barriers. This historical study helped me prepare to test my hypothesis that stated if single 
mothers in my ministry context were given relevant financial mentoring, their attitudes 
would improve concerning their personal finance habits. 

Although I provided a list of possible obstacles preventing more mentor-mentee 
relationships from forming and maturing, I contend that a lack of intentionality is one of 
the biggest barriers in the way of more mentoring. Perhaps, a lack of models adds to the 
problem. Wesley looked to the Moravians as models as he developed his brand of 
Christianity and what would eventually be called Methodism. He was further influenced 
by his parents, especially his mother. 

One of the more promising barrier busters might be gleaned from looking at the 
rules Wesley penned for the societies (small groups). The Methodist societies required a 
high commitment and presented high expectations to every society member. Yet, people 
did not shy away from the commitment. Perhaps, people need challenged. Maybe high 
expectations sift through those who are not seriously committed or maybe they inspire 
those who are sitting on the fence to boost their commitment level. During the project the 


participants were gently challenged through the motivational videos in Appendix D. 
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Additionally, they were challenged by their class mentors with whom most had previous 
personal connections. 

Distance did not seem to make a difference. In the end, Wesley’s presence, whether 
in Great Britain or America, ultimately did not hinder the movement. Wesley’s conferences 
provided adequate training and motivation to keep the Methodist movement advancing on 
two continents simultaneously. The people (mentors) on the field actually engaging the 
masses made the impact that accelerated the Methodist movement. Wesley’s leadership 
was important, but it was no substitute for those actually engaging the people and teaching 


(mentoring) them how to live a dedicated Christian life. 


Conclusion 

In conclusion, we presently live in an age where wisdom seems to be in short supply. 
We live by such adages as, “two heads are better than one.” With that in mind, two heads, 
a mentor’s and mentee’s, working together to teach the mentee how to live, how to handle 
personal finances, and how to be a model citizen and Christian would result in wisdom 
being passed on. This is vital because we Christians have a religion that is a passed on 
religion (Jude 3). Without wisdom and a vehicle such as mentoring to pass it on, the next 
generation struggles to reach their potential, accomplish important goals that benefit them 
and society, achieve greatness or live lives that glorify God. 

Wesley’s use of written materials highly influenced this research project. Although 
our materials were digital and available online (except for those who needed hard copies 
due to lack of computer access), the project benefited highly by providing materials such 


as a journal-workbook, video lessons, and other helpful materials. Wesley’s primary goal 
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was not to begin a new denomination, but to help people grow closer to God through daily 
lifestyle practices that drew them closer to Jesus Christ. Just as his primary aim was to 
eliminate biblical illiteracy, the aim of this project is to imitate some of Wesley’s 
techniques to eliminate financial illiteracy. The use of written and video recorded materials 


helped, an idea borrowed from John Wesley and a movement called Methodism. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Mentoring is old. The practice of mentoring is weaved throughout the Bible. Walter 
Brueggemann, Old Testament scholar and theologian, wrote, “The very term wisdom by 
which we designate the books of Proverbs, Job and Ecclesiastes refers to the accumulated 
learning of the community over time that is passed from generation to generation.” ! 
Biblical Judeo-Christianity is a passed down religion (Jude 3). The elders of one generation 
pass it to the leaders of the next. Again, Brueggemann wrote, “Mentoring as an idea is a 
quite modern notion. The practice of mentoring, however, is quite old.”? While the word 
mentor is not explicit in Scripture, the practice is quite evident allowing me to form a 
theology of mentoring which supports this DMin research project. 

Although the practice of mentoring is ancient, it is still necessary to intentionally 
pass on certain types of knowledge, skills, and values. Mentoring is modeled and mandated 
in the Bible. To this very day, it is highly regarded as beneficial by most people in society. 


The core content of my theological foundation addresses portions of hamartiology, 


' Dean K. Thompson and Murchison, D. Cameron, eds., Mentoring: Biblical, Theological, and 
Practical Perspectives (Grand Rapids, MI: Wm. B Eerdmans Publishing Co.), 9. 
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Christology, ecclesiology, and soteriology from a Black American evangelical theological 
perspective as each area of this view of systematic theology relates to mentoring. 

Pastor, theological educator, and scholar, James Earl Massey said, “Black 
evangelical churches still emphasize the importance of the biblically based faith that God 
has revealed Himself in Jesus, that Jesus is Savior and Lord, and that His expected return 
will precede the final judgment of history by a just God.”? In other words, Black 


evangelical churches in the United States are just that, evangelical in their theology. 


The Tarnishing of a Term 

Evangelical is a popular term in the media and among politicians. However, I must 
pause to share my perspective of what this term “evangelical” means in general and what 
it means to me as the researcher and writer. Some mainstream American Christians and 
churches use the term “evangelical” for political purposes rather than for theological 
reasoning. A quick online search of “evangelicals and the Civil Rights Movement” yields 
a negative connotation of the term “evangelical.” The politicized use, misuse, and abuse of 
the term “evangelical” by certain religious groups, politicians, and the American news 
media is off-putting to many evangelical Christians, as well as many unchurched citizens 
of the United States and beyond. My point here is clear. The term “evangelical” now carries 
a negative connotation because of its use (or misuse) by politicians, the media, and certain 


evangelicals themselves. For example, the following article was written by an evangelical 





3 James Earl Massey, “African Americans and Evangelicalism,” Theology, Fuller Studio, accessed 
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journalist who is ashamed of his denomination’s expression of their faith concerning racial 
equality and discrimination in the United States. 

As a historian who is also a Southern Baptist, I am in something of a perpetual 
quandary. In all of my research on the long history of racial justice and the Black 
freedom movement, I find that my fellow churchmen who supported the cause of 
justice were more often the exception, not the rule. Instead, my research—and that 
of historians far more accomplished than me—makes quite clear that white 
evangelicals throughout the South were overwhelmingly opposed to the civil rights 
movement. They may have couched their opposition in more genteel ways than the 
Klan—yes, the White Citizens Councils would do the job—but oppose it they did 
nonetheless.* 

Again, this simple and brief online search yielded more negativity concerning 
popular evangelicals. For instance, the Religion News Service wrote an article entitled, 
“Billy Graham Helped Give White Evangelicals a Pass on Civil Rights.”°> From my 
perspective, the title of the article presents another negative connotation of the term 
“evangelical.” 

When I searched online for “evangelicals and the Presidential election,” the first 
article that came up in the search was “Why Evangelicals Voted Trump: Debunking the 
81%” written by Christianity Today magazine. The article began as such: 

Over the past two years, few statistics have sparked as much debate both 
inside and outside evangelicalism as the fact that 81 percent of white 


evangelical voters picked Donald Trump in the 2016 election. Depending on 
your views, it’s either a sign of solidarity or one of compromise—a number 
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wrought with opinions and commentary to the point where fact and fiction are 
blurred.° 


Despite the un-Christlike controversies Donald Trump, now former President 
Trump, has caused through his culturally insensitive remarks, excluding some Americans 
with his incessant focus on only his base, racism, sexism, mistreatment of women, 
mistreatment of children crossing our national borders, and his relentless social media 
attacks, a large group of well-respected Christians, known as evangelicals, have decided to 
support him and overlook his unbiblical treatment of others. Like almost every President 
of the United States (POTUS), history will assign to him both accomplishments and 
failures. So, this chapter is neither meant to take anything away from his successes nor 
concentrate only on his faults or failures. Yet, concerning many in the evangelical camp, 
their voluntary blindness and/or willingness to vote for economics over equality 
unnecessarily lends religious, political backing to his unbiblical, unchristian, insensitive 
tactics and often illogical behaviors, which alienate or intentionally exclude a large portion 
of Americans and citizens of our world. His callous, unpresidential pattern of behavior and 
relentless social media presence distract from and extend well beyond governmental 
policies and sets an unbiblical paradigm on how Americans now treat one another and the 
disenfranchised people and children of our nation and world. 

Unfortunately, the United States remains a divided country based on race, politics, 
and economics. Dr. Stephanie Mitchem, professor of religious studies said, “The 2016 


Presidential election, and the months following, exposed the fantasy that the United States 
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is post-racial.””’ Sadly, the 2020 Presidential election followed the same pattern. Although 


the Civil Rights Act passed in 1964 and the Voting Rights Act in 1965, Black men in 
America still face social injustice, racial discrimination and economic inequities. Even 
worse, according to womanist theology, Black women in America face the added 
challenges of sexism on top of the racism, economic oppression, and social injustices 
facing many minorities in America. 

Dr. Emilie Townes, professor of womanist ethics and society, summarized the 
teachings of theologian and ethicist Katie Geneva Cannon saying, “Her aim [was] to show 
that Black women’s moral agency is different than the White male norm (dominant ethics) 
due to the existence of the triple oppressions of class, race, and sex. In dominant ethics, the 
freedom of choice is assumed. Cannon argues that no such assumption can be made for 
those in situations of oppression. By its very nature and dynamic, oppression limits the 
options of the oppressed so that a desirable norm in dominant ethics such as frugality is a 
necessary reality for poor Black women.”® In other words, Black women, along with dark- 
skinned women, in America face oppression on three levels: (1) class or economic 
oppression, (2) the oppression of racism, and (3) the oppression of living in a male 
dominated society, sexism. 

Therefore, the theological foundations of this research project was tempered with 
womanist theology since Black American mothers were the predominant ministry 


recipients of this project. Although an authentic expression of evangelical theology 


7 Stephanie Y. Mitchem, Race, Religion and Politics: Toward Human Rights in the United States, 
(Lanham, MD: Rowman & Littlefield, 2019), Kindle. 


8 Emilie M. Towns, Womanist Theology, accessed on November 10, 2020, 
https://ir.vanderbilt.edu/bitstream/handle/1803/8226/Townes- 
WomanistTheology.pdf?sequence=1 &isAllowed=y. 
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(emphasis on authentic) will result in a compassionate ministry that matters to the 
recipients, evangelicalism fails to speak specifically to the classist (economic), racial, and 
sexist challenges facing the primary participants of this project, Black American women. 
Of the twenty seven active participants in this project, twenty six were Black and one was 
White (or popularly, African American and Anglo, that is, of European descent). 

Evangelical theology itself is conservative and easily supported biblically, but its 
current misapplication by some has resulted in its negative subtext. Although I am 
evangelical in my theology, Iam uncomfortable calling myself evangelical, because of the 
politicized mismanagement of this term and the negative press it has rightfully earned in 
the media. “Some Lutherans in America don’t like the word ‘evangelical’ because it has 
been monopolized by biblical fundamentalists.”? Although I am Baptist, I agree with 
“some Lutherans” mentioned in the prior quote. Because of this, I feel dishonored and 
embarrassed calling myself an American evangelical without first clarifying this term due 
to its divisive politicization. I agree with the emphases liberation, Black liberation, and 
womanist theology place on economic empowerment, and gender and racial equality. This 
is the theological reason my research project aims to help women, especially Black single 
mothers living my ministry context. The challenges they face are many. If a ministry 
expression of my theology helped lift the economic burdens, then my time was well 
invested, Bible-based, and theologically sound. 

Nonetheless, I hold to a system of evangelical theology, which I will define below, 


but no longer publicly identify myself or my church as evangelical because this term is 





° Heath W. Carter, ed. and Laura Rominger Porter, ed. “Turning Points in the History of American 
Evangelicalism.” Lutheran Quarterly, (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 2017), 297. 
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now used to support governmental policies and tactics that support disenfranchisement of 
the disadvantaged, historically oppressed Americans who look like me, and the term’s 
alienation of certain Americans, certain ethnic and other groups, and its negative view of 
certain citizens of the world outside the United States. 

Although I technically assent to an evangelical theology in its unpoliticized form, I 
long for an alternate, untainted term to describe my theological position. We can only have 
one center. For example, I am not Afro-centric and Christocentric. That would be two 
centers. I am Christocentric and Afro-sensitive or Afro-aware, meaning I wrap my culture 
around Christ instead of wrapping Christ around my culture. The same is true of my politics. 
Christ remains at the center and everything I believe, say and do politically, culturally and 
in every other aspect of my life is wrapped around my Christology. The current politicized 
use of the term “evangelical” places politics at the center, is dogmatic and judgmental, and 
alienates millions of people. The current misuse of the term even alienates and separates 
people of different cultural and ethnic backgrounds who attend church together. I believe 
politics can be part of the church because they are part of life. I, however, do not believe 
they should be the center of one’s decision-making process but placed somewhere 


alongside biblical Christology. 


Evangelical Theology and Black Liberation Theology 
Dr. C. Eric Lincoln said, “There was an understanding that real freedom only comes 


with the attainment of a measure of economic independence and the creation of an 
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independent economic base. ”!? In other words, whereas evangelical theology is silent on 
the specific plight of Black Americans, Black liberation theology sets forth financial 
freedom as part of the solution to the problem of racial and class discrimination. 
Evangelicalism sets forth compassion as one of its tenets, but is curiously quiet about the 
needs of Black Americans and dark-skinned people around the world. Although outreach 
and missions works might benefit Black Americans and dark-skinned people, evangelical 
theology itself does not state plainly the need to do so to ensure it is expressed as a Bible- 
based system of theology. 

Concerning the Black church and education, C. Eric Lincoln observed, “No other 
area of black life received a higher priority from black churches than education. Despite 
the fact that teaching a slave to read and write was illegal during slavery, one of the most 
persistent desires of the slaves was to be educated.”'! For this very reason, I saw this 
postmodern financial education program as a necessity to free the participants from their 
economic bondage. Bondage in any area of life negatively affects every area of life. 
Although the tenets of evangelicalism speak of compassion and meeting needs, that is, 
relevant ministry, the system of evangelical theology falls short in explicitly speaking to 
the needs of Black Americans, especially poor Black Americans, even more specifically 


Black single mothers who are struggling financially. 


‘0 C. Eric Lincoln and Lawrence H. Mamiya, The Black Church in the African American 
Experience, (Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 1990), 241. 


'!C, Eric Lincoln, 251. 
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The Need for a New Theological Term 


Perhaps, in future writing I will coin a new term to accurately describe my 
theological position without feeling distanced by the negative connotations of the politico- 
centric use of the word “evangelical.” Maybe I will conceive a term that will be 
authentically Christocentric, honestly Bible-based, and compassionately people-focused. 
The new theological term must include the ideas of equality, compassion, justice, 
inclusiveness, access, and opportunity for all without abandoning the biblical truths of our 
Bible-based, Christ-centered, and other-focused religion. 

Perhaps, a new theological term could unite people around the idea of an “equality 
theology” for all both in this life and in the sweet by-and-by.'* A term that includes the 
economic and justice goals of liberation theology, the empathetic expansions of gender 
equality in womanist theology, and the four tenets of crucicentrism, activism, biblicism, 
and conversion of evangelical theology. If the right conditions and opportunities intersect, 
conceivably I (or some other likeminded individual or group) will popularize the term. This 
new term would free people like me who feel misrepresented by the current politicized 
term evangelical to find representation under a new, untainted term that describes who we 


are existentially, what we believe theologically, and how we express our Christianity 





2 This term, “equality theology” is not meant to represent any existing or similar terms. It does not 
necessarily or intentionally refer to a theology of equality about which some have written. It is simply a term 
I have used in this document in my attempt to explain my heart’s desire for a term I can use to represent the 
theological amalgamation of thoughts I am trying to reconcile in my mind, in order to find an expression to 
accurately communicate my precise theological position as a Black American Christian who cares about the 
plight of all people regardless of their similarities or dissimilarities when compared to who I am and what I 
look like. Any likeness to existing terms at the time of this writing was purely accidental. Any terms that fail 
to include at least the economic and justice goals of liberation theology, the empathetic expansions of gender 
equality in womanist theology, and the four tenets of crucicentrism, activism, biblicism, and conversion of 
evangelical theology would also fail to represent what I am seeking to express theologically. Iam most certain 
I will continue to rethink my position and develop my thoughts as I read, study, research, dialogue, and learn 
more on my journey with Jesus. 
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socially. A new term would permit us to maintain verbal consistency with our faith without 
alienating our culture or our fellowship with all humans. 

Although evangelical is a popular term, it is no longer viewed as an inclusive term. 
Until a new term is coined and popularized, I will show compassion to all in my path and 
embrace the theological positions set forth in this document as I pray and wait hopefully 
for an equality theology to arise in word and deed. 


Next, I will begin with a brief history of evangelical theology. 


The History of Evangelical Theology 

In the 1910’s and 1920’s the fundamental tenets of evangelical theology were 
written to counter the theological clashes between evangelicals and liberals. “Responding 
to various assaults on evangelical orthodoxy, two oil tycoons, Lyman and Milton Stewart 
of Union Oil in California, financed the publication of a series of pamphlets called The 
Fundamentals, which outlined what the writers regarded as the essentials of orthodoxy: 
biblical inerrancy, the virgin birth, Christ’s atonement and resurrection, the authenticity of 
miracles, and a system of biblical interpretation called dispensational premillennialism.”!% 

“Evangelicalism — from the revival tradition of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries to the militant fundamentalism of the 1920’s to Pentecostalism with its emphasis 
of speaking in tongues and other gifts of the Holy Spirit — is deeply imbedded in American 


life, in part because of its promise of easy salvation, intimacy with God and a community 


of believers.” '* “In theological terms, evangelicals in the nineteenth century distanced 


3 David Balmer, Encyclopedia of Evangelicalism, (Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox Press, 
2002), 206. 


'4 Balmer, 207. 
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themselves from two liberal currents that cast doubt on the veracity of the Bible: 
Darwinism and the German discipline of higher criticism.”'* Darwinism refers to the form 
of the theory of evolution put forward by Charles Darwin (1809-82), especially in his 
works The Origin of Species (1859) and The Descent of Man (1871).'° Higher criticism 
refers to the critical study of the literary methods and sources used by the authors of (esp.) 
the Books of the Old Testament and New Testament, in distinction from Textual (‘Lower’) 
Criticism, which is concerned solely with the recovery of the text of the Books as it left 


their authors’ hands. !” 


The Danger of Deficit Thinking 

Evangelical theology (evangelicalism) and systematic theology are terms used in 
this writing. Hamartiology deals with sin and how it creates ongoing problems, some which 
mentoring can address, though I am not suggesting sin, sinfulness, or divine judgment of 
sin is the reason people in my context are saddled with financial struggles. Iam not blaming 
them for their financial hardships. Educational consultant, Dr. Jawanza Kunjufu’s thoughts 
concerning schools in America can also be applied to poverty. He said, “Blaming poverty 
requires little work. You don’t have to adjust your lesson plans or raise expectations. It’s 


much easier to have a good time blaming the victim, and in America, that has a historical 





'S Balmer, 338. 


‘6. L. Cross and Elizabeth A. Livingstone, eds., The Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church 
(Oxford, United Kingdom: Oxford University Press, 2005), 454. 


'7 Cross, 773. 
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precedent.””'* Blaming the victim when it is unjustified aligns with deficit thinking that 
leads to a deficit model of problem-solving. 

Blaming the victim, here blaming the financial woes of people on their sin, fails to 
take into account actual causes contributing to their impoverished state and leads to 
solutions to the wrong problems. Psychologist William Ryan addressed deficit models of 
problem-solving in the 1970’s in his book, Blaming the Victim. 

In race relations, we have social engineers who think up ways of 
‘strengthening’ the Negro family, rather than methods of eradicating racism. In 
health care, we develop new programs to provide health information (to correct 
the supposed ignorance of the poor) and to reach out and discover cases of 
untreated illness and disability (to compensate for their supposed unwillingness 
to seek treatment). Meanwhile, the gross inequities of our medical care delivery 
systems are left completely unchanged.” 

Deficit thinking, such as blaming the victim, aims to fix deficiencies but the deficits 
are errantly perceived to be inside the struggling people. Simply put, “change the victim” 
instead of “fix the real problem” is the cry and modus operandi of a deficit model of 
problem-solving. Deficit thinking labels the victims with the entire blame for their 
condition instead of the underlying problem. 

Therefore, I do not blame the victim hamartiologically. Instead, effective solutions 
must correctly identify the root cause of a problem as opposed to getting sidetracked on 
the victim’s unrelated struggles. Logically, some of the most sinful people in the world do 
not have financial struggles; thus, the presence of a person’s sin is not necessarily the 


reason a person is poor or impoverished. Dr. Kunjufu stated that educator Dr. Ruby K. 


Payne’s thinking was shaped by White, middle-class values of the Midwest (Ohio and 


'8 Jawanza Kunjufu, An African Centered Response to Ruby Payne’s Poverty Theory, (Chicago, 
IL: African American Images, 2006), x. 


‘9 William Ryan, Blaming the Victim, (New York, NY: Vintage Books, 1976), Kindle. 
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Indiana).”° He is correct. Some of her interpretations of data are colored by her cultural 
lens. 

For example, I do not agree with her overgeneralizations... “Of the attitude in 
generational poverty is that society owes one a living. In situational poverty the attitude is 
often one of pride and a refusal to accept charity.”?! She made these claims with no 
supporting data. Her unsupported interpretations say that people born into generational 
poverty have an entitlement mentality while those who have stumbled into situational 
poverty are too proud to accept charity. Yet, as of June 26, 2020, the Internal Revenue 
Service (IRS) reported that 158,677,670 Economic Impact Payments, popularly known as 
stimulus checks, were sent to Americans totaling $266,082,058,841. 7” The IRS mailed 
these checks as a consequence of situational poverty, not generational poverty, and people 
set aside their pride to accept this form of governmental charity or welfare payments. In 
other words, even though her book provides some beneficial information, some of her 
unsupported interpretations cannot be defended with the available data. Nevertheless, her 
definitions of generational and situational poverty are helpful concerning this project since 
its objective is to break the cycle of generational poverty. 

e “Generational poverty is defined as having been in poverty for at least two 


generations.” 


0 Kunjufu, vii. 


>! Ruby K. Payne, A Framework for Understanding Poverty, 4" Edition, (Highlands, TX: aha! 
Process Inc., 2005), 47. 


2 Internal Revenue Service, “IRS Statement on Economic Impact Payments by State,” accessed 
on November 10, 2020, https://www.irs.gov/newsroom/irs-statement-on-economic-impact-payments-by- 
state. 


23 Payne, 47. 
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e “Situational poverty is defined as a lack of resources due to a particular 
event (i.e., a death, chronic illness, divorce, etc.).””4 
Although situational poverty has impacted many in my ministry context, my 
concern is with breaking the cycle of generational poverty. Other authors include other 
forms of poverty, such as absolute poverty, relative, poverty, urban poverty, and rural 
poverty.”° However, for the purposes of this research, the focus will remain on generational 
poverty. 


Christology is the study of the person and work of Jesus Christ.”° 


This project 
presents Him as the Son of God and delved deep into His role in mentoring Simon in the 
Biblical Foundation. Ecclesiology concentrates on the local church and, in this chapter, the 


ecclesiological role in mentoring. Soteriology speaks on salvation and whether mentoring 


should play a role in the salvific journey of the protégé being mentored. 


Four Traits of Evangelical Theology 

Evangelical theology contains four primary characteristics. “Conversionism, 
activism, biblicism and crucicentrism form the defining attributes of Evangelical 
religion.”*’ Conversionism is the belief that all people need to be converted to Christianity 


via faith in Jesus Christ. Biblicism requires a high view of Scripture as the authority, source 


°4 Payne, 47. 


°5 Eric Jensen, Teaching with Poverty in Mind: What Being Poor Does to Kids Brains and What 
Schools Can Do about It, (Alexandria, VA: ASCD, 2009), Kindle. 


26 Walter A. Elwell and Barry J. Beitzel, “Christology,” Baker Encyclopedia of the Bible (Grand 
Rapids, MI: Baker Book House, 1988), 434. 


27 David W. Bebbington, Evangelicalism in Modern Britain: A History from the 1730s to the 
1980s (London, United Kingdom: Routledge, 1993), 179. 
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of essential spiritual truth, and foundation for life, ministry, and business. Crucicentrism 
centers on the Crucifixion and atoning work of Christ Jesus on the Cross. Activism speaks 
to the conviction that the Gospel of Jesus Christ must be expressed in our actions and spread 


to the ends of the earth. 


Conversionism 

Conversionism is the belief that all people need to be converted to Christianity 
through faith in Jesus Christ. As we attempt to uncover the key personal finance barriers 
blocking single mothers, we will also look for ways to build conversionism into our 
methods. For the evangelical, this project is not just about identifying and eliminating 
financial barriers. It is also about converting people to Jesus Christ. From an evangelical 
perspective, this is not seen as bait and switch, or as overstepping our boundaries. It is 
viewed as a mandate from Christ’s Great Commission in Matthew 28:19-20 to make 


disciples. It is viewed as doing what is best for someone else. 


Biblicism 

Biblicism calls for a high view of Scripture as the authority and source of essential 
spiritual and religious truth. In my DMin project, from an evangelical approach, biblicism 
will pick up where conversionism leaves off. The Bible speaks of heaven and hell. A true 
evangelical believes the Bible is accurate and its content is true. As a result, biblicism 
means conversionism is compassionate. To only view the DMin project as a task that must 
be completed well and on time is to miss the point. Since some Bible passages detail the 


horrors of hell and as the eternal resting place of those who enter eternity without faith in 
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Jesus Christ, then the Bible informs the evangelical he or she must present Christ to save 
unbelievers from an eternity separated from God in a place called hell. 

Therefore, the pre- and post-survey, journals, interviews, training sessions, and 
materials will include elements of conversionism (attempts to move people toward Christ 
and Christlikeness) and biblicism (Bible verses and biblical doctrine) where feasible and 
appropriate to the DMin project. For example, the survey and interview included questions 
on whether evangelistic Christianity should include the development of personal finance 
mentoring relationships in the church. The materials included, as just mentioned, efforts to 


move people toward Christ and Christlikeness, Bible verses, and biblical principles. 


Crucicentrism 

Crucicentrism revolves around the Crucifixion and Christ Jesus’ atonement for sin 
on the Cross. To express this tenet of evangelicalism in my DMin project simply means 
that everything we do and all the materials and goals we produce must be Christocentric. 
A Christ-centered approach to our methods means we must certainly include the atoning 
work Christ performed at Calvary that makes conversion (salvation and eternal life) 
possible. Consequently, the approach my team and I pursued focused on more than just 
identifying and eliminating financial barriers for single mothers. It required us to be 
crucicentric, that is, revolve our approach around Christ’s salvific work on the cross and 
point the project participants toward Christ and His work. 

In 1 Corinthians 15:3-4, the Apostle Paul defined the Gospel as “Christ died for our 
sins according to the Scriptures, and that He was buried, and that He was raised on the third 


day according to the Scriptures.” Accordingly, the biblical definition of the Gospel was 
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central in my DMin. Therefore, since the context of my DMin project was an evangelical 
Christian church, this church (and project) maintained consistency with who we are — 
Christ-centered, Bible-based, and people-focused. That is, we served via the Gospel, even 


as we carried out the requirements of the DMin project. 


Activism 

Activism speaks to the conviction that the Gospel of Jesus Christ must be expressed 
in our actions and spread to the ends of the earth. This tenet of evangelicalism means the 
elements of both conversionism and biblicism were expressed in my DMin project in a 
manner consistent with evangelicalism. The Bible commands us to “prove yourselves doers 
of the word, and not merely hearers who delude themselves (James 1:22). Action is the key 
for the evangelical system of theology. Our beliefs were expressed in our actions. Therefore, 
the DMin project must be an active expression of my theology of conversionism, biblicism, 
and crucicentrism. 

As previously stated, expressing a compassionate Christianity meant delivering 
relevant ministry to those in our path. Compassion is always relevant. And relevance is 
always compassionate. Caring about others and doing something that matters to them is 
the essence of a biblical theology. As a result, the research project was built to cater to the 
needs of the participants, and to be concerned about their concerns. For this reason, even 
the research team members were treated as participants and their concerns, both personal 
and project-related, were concerns of this research and the rest of the research team. 
Therefore, the essence of a relevant evangelical theology is to be Christ-centered, Bible- 
based, and people-focused, which means expressing a compassionate Christianity that 


concerns itself with the concerns of others. 
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The four traits work together to inform, not only the beliefs of evangelical 
Christians, but the behaviors and formation of their ministry practices. As I developed the 
methodology and materials for this DMin project, each of the four components of 


evangelical theology factored into my project decisions. 


Four Areas of Systematic Theology 

Mentoring is necessary because of sin, hamartiology. Mentoring is modeled in 
Christology. Mentoring is mandated to the church as expressed in ecclesiology. Mentoring 
can lead to salvation, which could be eternally beneficial due to soteriology. As previously 
stated, the practice of mentoring is an ancient term seen throughout the Old and New 
Testaments.”* Therefore, a theology of mentoring can be expressed based on the biblical 
precedents portrayed in the entire Bible. 

As I built my theological foundation, I expressed it primarily in the preceding four 
areas of theology. From the Old Testament through the New Testament, the pages of the 
Bible model mentoring relationships. “The prophets also demonstrate master-disciple 
relationships. Groups of prophets were found around Samuel, and he appears to have 
exercised some kind of ‘mentor’ authority over them. A similar type of relationship is 
found with the ‘sons of the prophets’ and Elisha. “*? “The scribes also demonstrate 
characteristics of master-disciple relationships. Based on the nature of their profession the 


scribes would naturally be involved in apprentice-type in the rudimentary skills of their 


8 Thompson, 8. 


?° Michael J. Wilkins, The Concept of Disciple in Matthew’s Gospel, as Reflected in the Use of the 
Term “Mathetes”’ accessed September 4, 2018, https://brill.com/view/title/390?lang=en, 218. 
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trade: e.g., reading, writing, transcribing.”°° Not only does the Bible depict mentoring 
relationships in the Old and New Testaments, it also shows Jesus mentoring His disciples 
in the Gospels. In the book of Acts Barnabas mentored Paul when Paul first began his 
ministry. The Epistles portray Paul mentoring his protégés, especially Timothy and Titus, 


for whom three New Testament books are named. 


Hamartiology: Mentoring Is Necessary 

Hamartiology is a division of theology treating the doctrine of sin. Due to sin, 
mentoring is necessary. As previously mentioned, I am not suggesting the reason people in 
my context are saddled with financial struggles is due to their sin, sinfulness, or divine 
judgment of sin. Sin is not a popular term these days. Yet, it remains a real problem 
affecting everyone. Sin, whether or not we admit it, is pervasive and complicated. “Only 
three words are needed to express grace (chen and chesed in the old Testament and charis 
in the New). By contrast, there are at least eight basic words for sin in the Old Testament 
and a dozen in the New.””! 

Evangelicals talk about total depravity concerning humankind’s standing before 
God as unworthy due to sin. “Depravity means that man fails the test of pleasing God. He 
denotes his unmeritoriousness in God’s sight. This failure is total in that (a) it affects all 


aspects of man’s being and (b) it affects all people.*** Because of sin, we all, especially 


children and youth, need guidance or mentoring to navigate our way through life 





3° Wilkins, 218. 


31 Charles C. Ryrie, Basic Theology: A Popular Systematic Guide to Understanding Biblical Truth 
(Chicago, IL: Moody Press, 1999), 239. 


3 Ryrie, 253. 
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successfully. Very few successful people, if any, have reached their goals without the 


assistance of mentors along the way. An evangelical view, then sees the sinful condition 
(hamartiology) necessitating salvation (soteriology). 

Sin complicates everything. It causes a convoluted tangle of confusion and can be 
pervasive to the core of our being and behavior. “Indeed, it might be a good idea to define 
it thus: sin is missing the mark, badness, rebellion, iniquity, going astray, wickedness, 
wandering, ungodliness, crime, lawlessness, transgression, ignorance and a falling away. 
More briefly sin has generally been defined as lawlessness (from 1 John 3:4).”*? For 
example, missing the mark entails not just missing the mark but hitting the wrong target. 
What do we do with the badness or rebellion in us? How should we address the wickedness 
that twists us into something we were never meant to be? What about the wandering away 
from the path of righteousness and safety? Just a brief look at the definition of sin allows 
us to see that sin complicates life, rendering us in need of help. This help is not just 
Christological help, so that our souls are eternally secure in the sweet by and by. This need 
for help is present, in the right now. In a sense, we may say that sin makes us stupid (for 
lack of a more acceptable description) and reveals our need for outside guidance. 

The federal (or representative) view and the seminal (or realistic or Augustinian) 
view of hamartiology describe how the sinful nature was passed from generation to 
generation. The federal view sees Adam as the representative of the entire human race. 
“The word ‘federal’ means covenant and indicates that Adam was appointed to represent 


the race in the so-called Covenant of Works. Because the covenant head sinned, the guilt 





33 Ryrie, 243. 
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of his sin was imputed to each of his posterity.”*4 Consequently, when Adam sinned, all 
humans were condemned since he represented us. 

On the other hand, the seminal view states Adam possessed the seed of the whole 
human race. “The seminal, realistic, or Augustinian view sees Adam as containing the seed 
of all his posterity so that when he sinned, all actually sinned. Mankind was not merely 
represented by Adam but was actually organically joined to Adam.**“ So, when he sinned 
all future humans sinned being present with him in seed form. Both the federal and seminal 
views are considered valid when speaking of the transmission of imputed sin from Adam 
to all humankind. 

Further, inherited sin (sinful nature or sinfulness) is transmitted from parents to 
their children. “It comes to me from my parents, and theirs from their parents, and so on 
back to Adam.*™ To be clear, it is not the guilt from sin that is passed on, but the capacity 
and tendency to engage in, and even enjoy sinful behavior. 

When a hamartiological view is applied to humankind, the need for guidance 
through mentors arises quickly. 

Many children face a constant barrage of images and sounds in today’s 
technologically focused world. This constant overload can challenge children’s 
thinking capacity and make learning difficult (Fisher, 2006). These stressors can 
increase risk for a variety of negative outcomes in children and youth including 


social-emotional difficulties, behavior problems, and poor academic 
performance.*” 


4 Ryrie, 258. 
35 Ryrie, 258. 
36 Ryrie, 259. 
37 Kim D. Rempel, “Mindfulness For Children And Youth: A Review Of The Literature With An 


Argument For School-Based Implementation,” Canadian Journal Of Counselling and Psychotherapy, Vol. 
46, issue 3, accessed September 17, 2018, https://cjc-rcc.ucalgary.ca/article/view/59860/45244. 
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When I think of people in my ministry context, I think of their future, not only 
eternally in heaven, but their immediate future right here on earth, before they die, before 
they step out of time into eternity. I think of all the obstacles and opportunities they 
presently face. I envision all the decisions they must think through critically and all the 
information they must sort through analytically, in order to arrive at a good or correct 
conclusion upon which to act. When I see them struggle, I ask myself, “how will they safely 
arrive at the correct answers and apply the right solutions without help?” 

Noted evangelical author and my former pastor, Dr. Tony Evans of Oak Cliff Bible 
Fellowship in Dallas, Texas provides an example of the need for mentoring when he stated 
the following about America’s current educational system and its dominant world view: 

There are two fundamental world views out there. One is a theistic, or God- 
centered, world view. And the other is a humanistic, or man-centered, world view. 

The problem is that all education comes with a world view attached whether that 

fact is admitted or even understood by those doing the teaching. And the humanistic 

world view is the dominant world view in modern secular education.*® 

Evans goes on to identify three areas of education that apply a humanistic world 
view devoid of God and a biblical ethics as the framework to aid students in decision- 
making and in their interpretation of the topics to which they are exposed in school. This 
is relevant, because the single mothers in my context who will be the project participants 
are products of this humanistic educational system. The first subject is first cause, or 
creation. Evolution versus creation is not merely about how the first humans came to be, 


but about a world view. Evolution in its purest form means there is no God, no supernatural 


cause, but only natural causes. In its purest form it is atheistic. If there is no God, then there 





38 Tony Evans, What a Way to Live: Running All Life by the Kingdom Agenda, (Nashville, TN: 
Word Publishing, 1997), 470. 
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is no biblical standard by which to live our lives. However, since God does exist, then an 
authoritative standard has been established which can govern the church’s view of 
mentoring relationships. 

Evans stated the second subject as sex education. A historically biblical or theistic 
world view of sex contains sex within marriage between a natural man and a natural woman. 
(The issue discussed here is not merely about same-sex relationships, but unbiblical versus 
biblical sexual relationships for all relationships.) A humanistic world view of sex portrays 
it as a personal choice, and ignores what the Bible says about sex as well as ignoring the 
negative consequences of unbiblical sexual unions (unwanted pregnancies, teenage 
pregnancies, sexually transmitted diseases, the struggles of many single parents, missed 
opportunities of higher education or careers due to single parenting, the financial burden 
placed on welfare programs, etc.). 

Evans stated the third area as a battle for values clarification, which means who has 
the right to decide what is right and wrong. The first part of Hosea 4:6 says, “My people 
are destroyed for lack of knowledge.” The kind of knowledge is defined a few verses earlier 
in verse | where Scripture clarifies that the knowledge is “...knowledge of God in the land.” 
In other words, God said His chosen people, Israel, were destroyed because of their lack of 
knowledge of Him and how He moves and works in our world. Theologically thinking 
knowledge of the God of the Bible is a safeguard, despite the pluralistic and ecumenical 
times in which we live. 

A person’s theology affects their decision-making. Decision-making affects the 
quality of the outcomes in one’s life. I said all this to say, hamartiologically people who 


are struggling with sinful life choices need as much help as they can gather. Sinful choices 
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can be financially costly. 1 Timothy 6:6 says, “But godliness actually is a means of great 
gain when accompanied by contentment.” Godliness as opposed to sinfulness can result in 
wealth. Mentoring is not only necessary; mentoring is a must to provide them with all the 
advantages to succeed financially and spiritually. As a matter of fact, mentoring shows up 
in various disguises: parenting, coaching, supervising, pastoring, managing, counseling, 
etc. Without guidance from others who are further down the road of life and success, the 
human race would be deficient and inefficient. That being said, people stand in need of 
guidance to navigate the journey of life well and reach their individual God-given potential. 
As previously mentioned, sin complicates everything, making outside guidance a must, 


especially for those who already live disadvantaged lives. 


Christology: Mentoring Is Modeled 

Christology is the segment of theology correlating to the person, role, and nature of 
Christ Jesus. Evangelical theology states that Jesus Christ is the Son of God who was born 
of a virgin, that He was during His earthly ministry both God and man, and still is. He was 
sinless; crucified, died as a penalty for the sins of the world, and was raised from the dead 
bodily on the third day after His crucifixion. He ascended to heaven where He now 
intercedes at the Father’s right hand for the Church (believers in Jesus Christ) of which He 
is the head. He will come bodily and visibly to set up His millennial kingdom (one thousand 
year reign) on the earth. Jesus Christ’s death on Calvary’s cross provided and still provides 
perfect atonement for the sins of the world. His sacrificial death has redeemed all who trust 


in Him from the curse of sin and eternal condemnation and separation from God.’””*? 





>? Kevin M. Thomas, First Steps (Columbus, OH: Asaph Direct Publishing, 2017), 26. 
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Jesus is still our supreme model. “As reconciled in Christ we are called to 
discipleship, to a life of moral action in love. The life of Jesus suggests to us not just piety 
but activity, concrete moral action.”*° Today, in the church and in the Bible, Jesus’ 
discipling is comparable to mentoring. However, His disciples were essentially His 
protégés. A protégé is someone who is guided and shaped by someone either more 
experienced or more influential. Jesus modeled, what we call mentoring. At the 
commencement of His earthly ministry He first recruited His protégés (disciples or 
mentees) who would carry the movement He began after His departure (Lk 5:10; Jn 1:43). 
Jesus spent time with His disciples (protégés). He showed them how to live. He assigned 
work to them. He checked on them and their progress. In summary, He developed their 
character and skillsets. As a result of these observations, I contend that Jesus occupied 
Himself as a mentor during His earthly ministry. Additional Christological thoughts are 


woven in the sections below on ecclesiology and soteriology. 


Ecclesiology: Mentoring Is Mandated 

Ecclesiology is “That branch of systematic theology that treats the church, covering 
such things as the scriptural definition of its names, nature, government, and power.”"! It 
is the study of the universal Church and the local church. In the local church ecclesiology 
is concerned with who has the responsibility and/or right to do what, that is, structure, 
assignment, and authority. I am concerned with ecclesiastical responsibility (assignment) 


as it relates to mentoring. The Great Commission states, “Go therefore and make disciples 


40 Peter McEnhill and George Newlands, Fifth Key Christian Thinkers (London, United Kingdom: 
Routlege, 2004), 231. 


41 Alan Cairns, Dictionary of Theological Terms (Greenville, SC: Ambassador Emerald 
International, 2002), 143. 
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of all the nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit, 


teaching them to observe all that I commanded you; and lo, I am with you always, even to 
the end of the age” (Mt 28:19-20 NASB95). This is a mandate to all followers of the 
Resurrected Christ. 

“Pauline Ecclesiology is divided into three major divisions of doctrine: (1) the 
Church...; (2) the local church...; and (3) the high calling for a daily life in conformity 
with the position which the believer sustains being in Christ.”*? I focused on the third 
division, the church’s “high calling for a daily life,” which includes calling the church to a 
life of mentoring (discipling) others, especially the disadvantaged. However, many of these 
people in our churches and community are not adequately mentored. 

According to the Great Commission in Matthew 28:19-20, “It is [the Church’s] 
obligation to face outward and to those of her company is given the task of evangelizing 
the people of the earth in each generation.” *° This evangelistic statement is a very 
evangelical statement. When applied to the church’s Great Commission assignment, the 
disciple-making is the paramount responsibility. Mentoring might be used as a tool to 
improve the lives of the mentees, but the primary responsibility of the evangelical church 
is not to mentor but to make disciples of Jesus Christ. 

“Mentors typically provide three types of support to their protégés, which are 
vocational, psychosocial, and role modeling. Vocational support enhances the care of the 
protégé by providing advice, sponsorship, or protection. Psychosocial support facilitates 


the social-emotional stability of the protégé by providing friendship, acceptance, and 


* Lewis Sperry Chafer, Systematic Theology, Vol. 4 (Grand Rapids, MI: Kregel Publications), 50. 


8 Lewis Sperry Chafer, Systematic Theology, Vols. 7 &8 (Grand Rapids, MI: Kregel 
Publications), 130. 
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reassurance. Role modeling promotes growth of the protégé by demonstrating appropriate 
behavior.”*+ 

In the aftermath of Adam’s fall, theologically, spiritually, and intellectually all 
humans struggle with the moral dilemma of distinguishing between whether a belief or 
behavior is right or wrong. In my context, single mothers struggling with their finances 
often need assistance or guidance when making financial decisions. This is where 
mentoring intersects their financial need. Although they might choose to do the right thing, 
the reasons for their decision might vary and have nothing to do with sound financial 
reasoning. Their decisions are hit or miss. They often guess what they should do as opposed 
to know what to do, why, when, and how often to do it. Therefore, mentoring helps develop 
the thought processes that guide their financial choices. 

Without divulging personal information, once in a while financially distressed 
people in my context have felt no other choice but to choose unethical means of solving a 
financial problem. If the church is going to condemn and take away their unethical financial 
solutions, then the church has a moral obligation to replace it with ethical financial 
solutions via financial education and other financial programs. “Moral development plays 
an important role in our interactions.”*° God Himself, Christianity and life require 
relational interactions. The quality of these interactions is dependent on one’s moral 
development. Morality and beliefs about God (theological thinking) shape the outcome of 
a person’s life. For instance, in the Garden of Eden God asked Cain about the location or 


condition of his brother Abel, knowing Cain had murdered his brother (Genesis 4). Cain 


“4 Neil J. Salkind, Encyclopedia of Human Development, Vol. 2, (Sherman Oaks, CA: Sage 
Publications, 2006), 831. 


4 Salkind, 1216. 
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retorted, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” God did not answer Cain’s disrespectful, deflecting 


question immediately, but spent the rest of the Bible answering it with a resounding “Yes, 


1»? 


you are your brother’s keeper!” By the New Testament era God presented Himself as the 
Father and the Messiah as the Son of God, portraying all humans, especially believers as 
His children; thus, we are brothers and sisters with Jesus who is the big brother who died 
on a cross to “keep” us, children in God the Father’s family. So, Jesus’ salvific work 
illustrated the resounding “Yes, you are your brother’s keeper!” Thus, the ecclesiastical 
responsibility is to be our brother’s keeper. The church should not merely condemn the 
unethical financial decisions of its economically-disadvantaged members without offering 


in their place spiritual, biblical, and practical financial solutions. Some need a good job. 


Some need moral and financial guidance. This leads to the church’s soteriological work. 


Soteriology: Mentoring is Beneficial 
Soteriology deals with salvation and eternal life. “For evangelicals, following the 
Protestant Reformers, the core question concerns how particular persons may be ‘right with 
God based on the work of Jesus Christ.’4° The evangelical view ties the solution for the 
human condition to salvation in Christ. Thus, when mentoring’s ultimate goal is filtered 
through evangelical soteriology, an attempt must be made to offer Christ as Savior. 
“Discipleship means the beginning of a new life in intimate fellowship with a living 


Master and Savior. Thus, discipleship also involves a commitment to call others to such a 





46 Tan A. McFarland, Ferguson, David A. S., Kilby, Karen, and Torrance, Iain R, eds., The 
Cambridge Dictionary of Christian Theology (Cambridge, United Kingdom: Cambridge University Press, 
2011), 174. 
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relationship with Jesus Christ.’*’ Based on this definition of discipleship, which I equate 
to the more modern term “mentorship,” to be a member of the ecclesiastical body of Christ, 
known as the church, means it is the church’s responsibility to invite others into a 
relationship with Jesus Christ. The evangelical tenets of conversionism and activism are 
clearly seen in this evangelical definition of discipleship. As previously defined, 
conversionism is the belief that all people need to be converted to Christianity by faith in 
Jesus Christ and activism states the Gospel of Jesus Christ must be expressed in our actions 
and spread to others who do not yet know Christ as Savior and Lord. Although I believe in 
freewill, I also believe Jesus Christ (through a well-lived, Christ-centered, Bible-based, 
other-focused Christianity) is the absolute best answer as well as the ultimate solution and 
only enduring remedy to the world’s dilemmas. 

Earlier when I discussed hamartiology, I indicated on account of sin everyone in 
some way is a hamartiological mess. And this condition can manifest in various forms. 
Sometimes people are an emotional, relational, or financial mess. Other times we can be a 
spiritual, physical (health) or mental mess. The following quote confirms my belief in this 
problematic human condition and provides the soteriological solution. “Although they 
differ on particular issues, monotheistic religions generally understand the human 
predicament as the result of moral failure (sin) to live in accordance with God’s righteous 
ways. 

Appropriately, the soteriological goal is the restoration of a proper relationship with 


God and living eternally in the presence of God in heaven or paradise.”** When Jesus called 


47 A. Scott Moreau, ed., Evangelical Dictionary of World Missions (Grand Rapids, MI: Bake 
Books, 2000), 279. 


48 Moreau, 896. 
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believers to follow Him, He offered them a personal relationship. He did not offer a mere 
improvement on what they already had, which might not be improvable. He did not offer 
merely new religious practices or a social club. He offered, first and foremost, a personal 
relationship which resulted in salvation from their sins, eternal life, and a new set of values 
that delivered a more excellent way to live. “Sometimes you don’t need medicine. 
Sometimes you don’t need therapy. You don’t need an answer. You don’t need complicated 
reflection. You need love sometimes, because we have an emotional, relational nature. You 
just need arms around you. You need a shoulder. You need intimacy.””” 

Therefore, when the church actively mentors (disciples) people, we are not called 
to callously tack on another program to their already busy lives, but offer a friendship 
(personal relationship) through the mentor (discipler) that will change the life and, possibly, 
direction of the mentee’s (disciple’s) life now and eternally through a relationship with 
Jesus Christ. 

Money is an integral part of every aspect of life. If the church wants to make a real 
difference, it should consider implementing noble, other-focused financial education to 
benefit the disciples. Fundraising has its place, but discipling (mentoring) people on every 
aspect of life, including personal finance, can serve to change lives and move people toward 


Christ and Christlikeness. 





* Timothy Keller, “The Wounded Spirit,” accessed September 18, 2018, 
https://verticallivingministries.com/tag/timothy-keller/. 
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Conclusion 


Expressing a compassionate Christianity means delivering relevant ministry to 
those in our path. To believe the Bible is to be compassionate to others. It is to care about 
them, even when they do not look, think, or behave like you. It is to be Christ-centered, 
Bible-based, and other-focused. As mentioned at the beginning of this Theological 
Foundations chapter, mentoring is modeled and mandated in the Bible, both in the Old and 
New Testaments. In view of that, the core content of this foundations composition revolves 
around a Black American, evangelical view of hamartiology, Christology, ecclesiology, 
and soteriology tempered by womanist theology to give voice to the primary participants 
in this research. Although I do not subscribe to the politicized view and monopolized use 
of the term “evangelical,” I approach life and ministry from an evangelical theological 
perspective but with specific theological solutions for the classist, racist, and sexist 
oppression facing the women in my ministry context. 

Therefore, this research project was built on a compassionate Christianity 
supported by the three pillars of being Christ-centered, Bible-based, and other-focused with 
a view to liberating women, specifically single mothers in my ministry context, through a 
postmodern mentoring program with an emphasis on economic empowerment through 


financial education. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


INTERDISCIPLINARY FOUNDATIONS 


Humans make decisions based on their thoughts, feelings, beliefs, and desires. ! 
People’s thoughts, feelings, beliefs, and desires are often influenced by the peer pressure 
of those around them. The discipline of psychology, in particular the interdiscipline of 
social psychology, contributed the following ideas to this research project. A social- 
psychological goal was for the class mentors to apply positive peer pressure to influence 
project participants, especially in the area of attitude and commitment to the project. The 
project also took advantage of social psychology’s formulaic definition of motivation, and 
its use of influence in substance abuse interventions. 

Psychology provides a structure for counselors and therapists to discover and 
decode a person’s thoughts, feelings, and behaviors. This discipline helps guide people on 
a journey from diagnosis of their problems to post-treatment options that can lead to health. 
My interest, however, is not necessarily in psychology, but learn from psychology to 
mentor single mothers on personal finance. A person’s family typically influences his or 
her thoughts, feelings, beliefs and even desires. Hopefully, the research project can engage 
the small group dynamic to influence single mothers to buy into the personal finance 


program. 





' Cleveland Clinic, “Social Development during the Teen Years,” accessed March 22, 2019, 
https://my.clevelandclinic.org/health/articles/9983-social-development-during-the-teen-years. 
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As I researched my interdisciplinary foundations (formerly theoretical foundations), 


I chose social psychology. This interdiscipline combines the tenets of sociology and 
psychology. However, as early as 1951 experts argued “that social psychology is the study 
of interaction in its own right, and thus requires a field separate from either psychology or 
sociology.”” It deals with the individual as a social being. Social psychology is defined as 
“the scientific study of how people think about, influence, and relate to others.”? This 
chapter will include more details on social psychology later. 

Nevertheless, my hope was to glean a few helpful principles and practices from 
family and group interventions, since their goal is to convince a person with a substance 
abuse addiction to commit to counseling. Using the power of group dynamics, I hoped to 
see an increase in financial literacy among the project participants. Leaning on the power 
of a small group’s influence helped increase their attendance and submission of 
assignments, though some participants were not as engaged in the project as I had hoped 
for their sake. 

Nevertheless, people are susceptible to peer pressure. Instead of negative peer 
pressure, employing the positive peer pressure of healthy small group dynamics influenced 
the single mothers and other participants to apply themselves. Some pushed themselves to 
participate and complete assignments more than others, though the peer pressure applied 


was light. 


Daniel T. Gilbert, ed., Susan T. Fiske, ed., and Gardner Lindzey, ed., The Handbook of Social 
Psychology, vol. 1, (Oxford, United Kingdom: Oxford University Press, 1998), 3. 


3 Shelley E. Taylor and Letitia Anne Peplau and David O. Sears, Social Psychology, 2™ ed., 
(Upper Saddle River, NJ: Pearson Education, 2006), 3. 
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Additionally, I was interested to see the effect a healthy group dynamic might have 


on the participants (mentees) as the class mentors (research team) attempted to help them 
engage in the financial literacy program. The church must do more than invite single 
mothers in order to increase the number of mentoring relationships. We must assign them 
to a mentor and a small group, then lean on the mentor’s support and the group’s influence 


to encourage participants to remain faithful in attendance throughout the project. 


Learning from Substance Abuse Interventions 

Substance abuse interventions are performed because a person with an addiction is 
somewhat or totally uninterested in counseling and rehabilitation programs. Yet, group and 
family interventions are often effective to convince someone with a substance abuse 
problem or addiction to sign up for counseling. As a result, this research learned what group 
interventions do well, in order to apply the principles of group persuasiveness to convince 
single mothers to sign up for and participate fully in this financial mentoring program. 

This chapter explores the social psychology behind family and group interventions 
used to influence those with substance abuse problems or addictions. Eleven mentoring 
programs within 10 miles of my context in Columbus, Ohio existed at the time of this 
writing. Four of those mentoring programs that could enhance and influence my DMin 


project are detailed in this chapter. 


Theoretical Foundations in Ministry Practice 
Now I will describe some of the ministries and programs serving single mothers in 


Columbus, Ohio where I serve. I sifted through numerous organizations to focus on those 
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in close physical proximity to our church. First, I will present Christian ministries followed 
by non-church organizations in Columbus. Due to the scope of this paper I did not present 
a comprehensive examination of every nearby ministry or organization. Instead, only the 
most relevant learning opportunities for this DMin project are listed in this chapter. 

The resources listed next benefit single mothers, provide models or aspects that 
should be emulated, but also possess deficiencies that would exclude serving some of the 
single mothers in my ministry context. Two resources are organizations which provide 
helpful directories for single mothers. Two of the programs are a university collaborative 
featuring an academic retention program for single mothers, including high schoolers. One 
program listed below is a local ministry for teen mothers. The final set of resources listed 
below are books aimed at helping single mothers improve their personal finances. Only the 
university’s program and the ministry’s program fully take advantage of the power of 
influence through the social psychology of developing mentor-mentee relationships. The 
other programs, including the books, simply provide information for single mothers to 


either find resources or know what to do to better their personal situation. 


SingleMomAssistance.org 

Many government agencies, nonprofit organizations and private corporations help 
single mothers, but at the time of this writing were hard to find, especially online. Since 
many available resources to help single mothers do not appear on the internet 


SingleMomAssistance.org, a national directory, exists to provide a register of these 
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resources, though it does not provide direct assistance.* They provided listings of 
government assistance offices along with detailed information, phone numbers, and 
websites. They catalogued nonprofits helping with food, rent, housing, education, childcare, 
and more. They listed eligibility rules and requirements for most of the programs in their 
directory, so that single mothers can determine program qualifications and requirements 
before applying. The following programs were on their website: 

e Food Assistance 

e Housing Assistance 

e Cash Assistance for needy families 

e Rental Assistance 

e Rehab Assistance 

e Child Care Assistance 

e Women, Infants and Children (WIC) Programs 

Below were some of the programs located in Columbus that were listed on the 

directory. Note, all of the programs except the last related to personal finances. 

e Franklin County Ohio Works First Office 

e Columbus, Ohio WIC Programs, WIC Clinics, WIC Locations 

e Columbus, Ohio Rental Assistance 

e Columbus Ohio Food Pantries 

e Columbus Ohio Homeless Shelters 


e Ohio Homeless Shelters 





4 Single Mom Assistant.org, “Home,” accessed on February 4, 2020, 
https://www.singlemomassistance.org/. 
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Columbus Ohio Welfare Offices 


Columbus Ohio Public Housing 
Low Income Housing, Low Income Housing in Ohio 
Transitional Housing 
Help Paying Bills 
Free Health Clinics in Columbus 
Free Dental Care and Clinics 
Free Job Training 
Local County Community Resources in Ohio 
co This includes resources to assist with paying bills, clothing assistance, 
childcare resources, food, etc. 


Free Rehab Centers 


Again, all of the programs except the last related to personal finances, though the 


last program, rehab centers, usually affects a single mother’s finances negatively. This 


directory addressed the personal finance struggles of many single mothers just in the 


Columbus metropolitan area. It also demonstrated a ministry opportunity for the local 


church to mentor single mothers on money management. With proper financial training, 


some single mothers could be free of their dependence on these wonderfully compassionate 


and necessary programs. 


Many of the assistance programs provide resources that help single mothers with 


their immediate monetary need rather than financial education that could free them from 


their dependence on assistance programs. In other words, though these are amazingly 


helpful programs, not all of them teach mothers how to improve their money management 
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skills, so that they are not dependent on such programs in the future. Without relevant 
financial education single mothers might live month-to-month, maybe even week-to-week. 
With relevant financial education, they can learn to set long-term financial goals and move 


away from their dependency on financial assistance programs. 


SingleMotherGrants.org 

SingleMotherGrants.org is similar to SingleMomAssistance.org in that it provided 
a directory of grants for which single mothers can apply.° It did not, however, provide 
direct services to single mothers. Consequently, since the two websites were so similar, no 


further description is necessary. 


CHAMPS and ACCESS 

“The CHAMPS Program is a comprehensive mentoring program between college 
single parent students and Columbus area high school teen girls and young women who 
are parenting or pregnant. The CHAMPS Program empowers parenting girls and young 
women with the knowledge that education can bring economic self-sufficiency and shows 
by example that it is possible.”° The acronym CHAMPS stands for College and High 
School Aspiring Mothers Partnership for Success. The Ohio State University’s Office of 


Diversity and Inclusion sponsors the program. The mentors in this program were single 


5 Single Mothers Grants.org, “Single Mothers Assistance in Columbus,” accessed on February 5, 
2020, https://singlemothersgrants.org/single-mothers-assistance-in-columbus/. 


® The Ohio State University Office of Diversity and Inclusion, “CHAMPS,” College and High 
School Aspiring Mothers Partnership for Success, accessed February 5, 2020, https://odi.osu.edu/champs. 
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parents attending Ohio State. The goal was to expose the expecting mothers to college life 
as a single parent. The program curriculum lasted six months and included topics, such as: 

e Relationship Building 

e Care and Major Exploration 

e Goal Setting 

e Financial Aid and College Admissions 

e Anger Management 

e Building Healthy Self-Esteem 

e Professional Etiquette 

e Campus Tours 

The mentees of this program must be a single parent with full-time custodial 
responsibility of her children. If she was in high school, the program preferred but did 
not require a 2.5 grade point average, or she must be attending a college or university in 
the Columbus area and enrolled in the ACCESS Program also sponsored by the 
University’s Office of Diversity and Inclusion. 

The ACCESS Program was an academic and social support program assisting low- 
income, single parent students pursuing a college education at The Ohio State University. 
It served both men and women as long as they were single parents with full custody of their 
children. The program aimed to increase academic retention rates of low-income, 
single parent students by minimizing barriers that could cause them to drop out of 


school. Services offered by the ACCESS Program were:’ 





7 The Ohio State University Office of Diversity and Inclusion, “CHAMPS,” College and High 
School Aspiring Mothers Partnership for Success, accessed February 5, 2020, https://odi.osu.edu/champs. 
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e Programming on parenting and life skills; child development; and financial 
planning 
e Single parent group 
e Priority registration 
e Scholarship opportunities, mentoring, professional development, evening 
childcare, housing assistance 
e Workshops on Parenting Skills: 
o Building self-esteem and promoting autonomy in children 
o Improving family harmony 
o Guiding children to maturity 
e Workshops on Life skills: 
o Stress management 
o Relationship building 
o Communication skill development 
Although these two collaborative programs benefitted single mothers pursuing 
education, which is wonderful, many single mothers in my ministry context would not have 
qualified or shown interest in this academic-driven effort to help single mothers due to the 
academic requirements. I saw value in this program, but simultaneously saw the void it left 


to address single mothers in my context. 


Parent Life 
Central Ohio Youth for Christ (COYFC) runs one of the most comprehensive youth 


services in the city of Columbus and its suburbs, and they offer an extensive ministry to 
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single mothers. COYFC conduct programmed solutions ranging from mentoring teen 
mothers, job-training, juvenile justice, and much more. Specifically, they provide one-on- 
one mentoring relationships for middle and high school students. Their goal is to develop 
youth into lifelong followers of Jesus who eventually become leaders themselves. 

COYFC’s Parent Life (PL) ministers to teen mothers. The value of Parent Life 
speaks for itself. “In 2010, nearly 10% of all live births to Franklin County residents were 
to teenage mothers.”® (Columbus is the county seat of Franklin County.) PL provides 
classes in parenting, relationships, and life skills. The teenage mothers are offered 
opportunities to attend a Bible study, and to be mentored. The PL staff and volunteers 
provide free childcare in a safe room while the teen mothers study for their high school 
diploma or GED in their computer lab next door. They provide free transportation to and 
from their site for those student mothers who live close to the City Life Center. They also 
serve lunch to the teen mothers, kids, and volunteers.’ 

Single mothers in my context would benefit greatly if my church were able to 
replicate some of the aspects of Parent Life’s ministry. However, many of the single 
mothers in my context would not qualify to participate in PL since its target audience is 
teenage mothers. This program would exclude single mothers, single grandmothers raising 
their grandchildren, and single women serving as guardians to school-aged children. 
Consequently, though this is a beneficial and extensive program for teenage mothers, it 


leaves a void in the market when it comes to older single mothers and single mother figures. 


8 The Women’s Center of Columbus, “Ohio Statistics and Current Trends,” accessed March 6, 
2019, http://columbustwce.com/ohio-statistics-and-current-trends. 


° Central Ohio Youth for Christ, “Parent Life,” accessed March 23, 2019, 
http://www.coyfc.org/what/citylife/teenparents/. 
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Literature for Single Mothers 
This section discusses a few personal finance books that might help single mothers. 
Your Money Map: A Proven 7-Step Guide to True Financial Freedom by Howard Dayton, 
lays out a road map, or as the book says “money map” for an overall financial plan.'° The 
book begins saying, “This book will transform your life and your finances, because you 
will be learning what the God of the universe says about handling money. Your Money 
Map is for everyone — single or married, young or old, whether you earn a lot ora little.”!" 
The book lays out the seven financial destinations as follows: 
1. Destination 1: Saving for Emergencies and Your Spending Plan 
2. Destination 2: Credit Cards Paid Off 
3. Destination 3: Consumer Debt Paid Off 
4. Destination 4: Saving for Major Purchases 
5. Destination 5: Your Home and Paying It Off, and Investing 
6. Destination 6: Planning Your Estate 
7. Destination 7: True Financial Freedom 
Although the book asserts it was written for singles, which would include single 
mothers, it provides little content directly composed expressly for single mothers. This is 
not to say single mothers cannot benefit from the book, but the single mothers in my context 
need information on precise personal finance topics. For instance, the book teaches the 


following: “How to Resist the Calls to Spend and Spend: There are three practical things 


‘0 Howard Dayton, Your Money Map: A Proven 7-Step Guide to True Financial Freedom, 
(Chicago, IL: Moody Publishers, 2006), 11. 


"| Dayton, 11. 
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you can do to stand against this relentless onslaught of advertising to spend and spend.”!” 
The three things are as follows: (a) Limit your exposure. This means stop watching 
advertisements or hanging out in stores. (b) Cultivate contentment. This means avoid being 
discontent with what you have and live within your means. Although I agree with this idea, 
for those single mothers living in my context who are not spending extravagantly or whose 
provisions are so little that they should be content, this is not helpful advice. (c) Pray for 
God to provide is the third piece of advice in the book. The single mothers in my context 
are already praying, evidenced by the numerous, written prayer requests making their way 
to the Pastor’s desk. 

This book is helpful, but only for those receiving a well-maintained middle class 
income. My brothers, my friends, and I are college educated, middle class adults, and can 
implement the financial strategies in this book. But according to my contextual analysis, a 
high percentage of the single mothers living in my ministry context could not benefit 
immediately from this book. Some missing basic steps would be first required to bridge 
the gap from where some of the single mothers are to where this book attempts to lead 
them. For this reason, I could not recommend this book to all of the single mothers in this 
research project. 

The books, Say Yes to No Debt: 12 Steps to Financial Freedom by DeForest B. 
Soaries, Jr. and The Total Money Maker: A Proven Plan for Financial Fitness by Dave 
Ramsey are similar to Dayton’s Your Money Map. Each of these books has yielded benefits 
in my personal finance life. Dr. Soaries’ book, Say Yes to No Debt, is an excellent book 


with a good program implemented at his church, First Baptist Church of Lincoln Garden 





” Dayton, 109. 
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in Somerset, New Jersey. I have been personally blessed to spend a few days under Dr. 
Soaries’ financial tutelage. The program is called dfree® which stands for debt free. Dr. 
Soarie’s program is “a transformational, lifestyle movement that promotes financial 
freedom through values-based principles and practical approaches to financial 
management.” The church’s website says it “goes beyond offering financial literacy to 
enabling financial freedom.” 

Ramsey’s book, The Total Money Maker, insists “This book is not sophisticated or 
complicated.” /3 Yet, for some in my ministry context it begins a few steps ahead of where 
they need to begin in their financial education. Due to their implicit target audience, middle 
class working people and those definitely living above the poverty level with steady income 
and a propensity to read, I can recommend these books to this DMin project’s target 
participant only after walking them through more basic steps. 

Although the contents of each book could help anyone who applies their lessons, 
Say Yes to No Debt (which is about more than just debt) is explicitly Bible-based. Therefore, 
it presents itself as a preferable model for my ministry context. Dr. Soaries’ first line in his 
book hooks the reader’s attention and curiosity, especially those friendly to church culture. 
Here it is: “Imagine strolling through the grocery store and suddenly noticing that most of 
the shoppers are wearing chains around their wrists and ankles.” '* For this reason, my 
ministry model was more aligned with his style, because this research project aspired to 


help single mothers but without abandoning Bible-based, Christian roots. 


'3 Dave Ramsey, The Total Money Maker: A Proven Plan for Financial Fitness, (Edinburgh, 
Scotland: Thomas Nelson, 2013), xiv. 


‘4 DeForest B. Soaries Jr., Say Yes to No Debt: 12 Steps to Financial Freedom, (Grand Rapids, 
MI: Zondervan, 2015), 15. 
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The objective during the research project was to build a financial education ministry 


with eternal importance and temporal impact, not merely concoct a social program with a 
material emphasis but no spiritual momentum. As previously mentioned, the project 
lessons were principle-based lessons based on the Bible and Jesus’ teaching concerning 
wealth. The three books mentioned above are well-written and useful, but a primer is 
required in my ministry context to first acclimate the participants to the financial terms and 
concepts in the books. 

All three books provided a helpful financial roadmap or plan. The DMin research 
project, however, will first provide basic financial education along with financial mentors 
to answer questions one-on-one. Then provide a basic financial roadmap similar to the 
models in the above books with the hope that the participants will understand how to 
develop a personalized financial plan and demonstrate such knowledge by the end of the 
research project. 

In my ministry context prioritizing basic financial education is foundational. It was 
the first and foremost effort of the project, because some of the single mothers (and others) 
lacked fundamental personal finance knowledge. Broadening their financial vocabulary 
was the first order of business, in order to train them for financially intelligent 
conversations that would help them make better money management decisions during the 
lessons. 

For the same reason, access to their financial mentor to answer questions and give 
wise guidance during project simulations was imperative. For instance, one young lady 
who was struggling financially sat down with me (virtually on Google Meets) to address 


her financial distress. When I suggested that she and I first prepare a budget, also known 
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as a spending plan, she stared with a blank look on her face, then admitted she did not 
understand the difference between an income item and an expense item. As a result, our 
time together morphed into an exceedingly basic financial education session. 

Moreover, I could provide countless occasions where single mothers (and other 
men and women in my ministry context) have displayed low levels of financial literacy. 
Although these wonderful people themselves are relatively intelligent, they failed to master 
or display a proficient personal finance vocabulary. As a consequence, they could not hold 
a judicious conversation about money management. Therefore, the necessity of a financial 
mentoring program kept surfacing. Education in this format ensured the participants 
received the individual attention they needed to ensure learning took place by the end of 


the project. 


Theoretical Foundations in Social Psychology 
Ian Barbour, an American scholar on the relationship between science and religion, 
provided a four-choice model to facilitate the interactions between theology and science. !> 
The choices he presented were as follows: 
e Conflict — argues either biblical Christianity is true, and science is false, or 
science is true, and Christianity is false. This model contends two 


disciplines (theology and other sciences) do not get along and cannot coexist 


in reality. 





'S Geoffrey Cantor and Chris Kenny, “Barbour’s Fourfold Way: Problems With His Taxonomy Of 
Science-Religion Relationships,” accessed March 6, 2019, 
https://www.researchgate.net/publication/230032763_Barbour’s Fourfold_ Way Problems with His Taxo 
nomy_of_Science-Religion_Relationships. 
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e Independence — asserts both biblical Christianity and science are true but 
speak to separate domains. In this model, science addresses what is and how 
it works; whereas Christianity explains why everything exists and 
everything’s ethical purposes and uses. 

e Dialogue — states religion and science are two sides of the same 
conversation. They are conversation partners; each brings something of 
value to the discussion. “The sciences (hard and soft) may raise questions 
that theology can answer.”!°The dialogue model requires mutual respect 
and an intelligent understanding of the other’s discipline. 

e Integration — combines religion and science to gain a complete or full 
understanding. This model hypothesizes that without biblical Christianity 
the universe can only be partially understood, and without science only 
partial information is available about God and His creation. This model can 
result in a biblical hermeneutic that is interpreted through the lens of 


scientific interpretations, even though the Bible is not a science book. 


I subscribe to the Dialogue scientific model, because it allows the Bible to speak 
for itself and science to speak for itself. Galileo himself made the following statement. 


I would believe that the authority of Holy Writ had only the aim of 
persuading men of those articles and propositions which, being necessary for 
our salvation and overriding all human reason, could not be made credible by 
any other science, or by other means than the mouth of the Holy Ghost itself. 
But I do not think it necessary that the same God who has given us our senses, 
reason, and intelligence wished us to abandon their use, giving us by some other 
means the information that we could gain through them - and especially in 





‘6 Bellini, Peter J., “Interdisciplinary Foundations,” (lecture, United Theological Seminary, 
Dayton, OH, August 24, 2018). 
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matters of which only a minimal part, and in partial conclusions, is to be read 
in Scripture. !7 


In other words, historically no credible science has ever contradicted the holy 
Scriptures known as the Bible. Hence, science that stands the test of time can sit at the table 
with biblical theology and dialogue; namely, it can add value to the theo-scientific 
conversation. The scientific observations of social psychology will get along fine with the 
theological truths espoused in this research project. As a result, social psychology has 
something to add to the conversation of this interdisciplinary study. 

As stated at the beginning of this chapter, social psychology is an interdiscipline 
combining the tenets of sociology and psychology and as early as 1951 experts argued “that 
social psychology is the study of interaction in its own right, and thus requires a field 
separate from either psychology or sociology.” !® Social psychology addresses how 
people’s thoughts, feelings, and behaviors are shaped by the actual, imagined, or implied 
presence of others. This definition was coined by Dr. Gordon W. Allport, who was an 


American psychologist. !° 


The thoughts, feelings and behaviors of individuals can be 
observed, measured, and influenced. Consequently, I was most interested in persuading 
single mothers to make well-informed decisions concerning their personal finances. 


Specifically, as discovered in my contextual analysis, a high number of single parents 


(mothers) live within the 43227 ZIP Code area of my context in Columbus, Ohio. 





7 George V. Coyne, “Science Meets Biblical Exegesis in the Galileo Affair,” Vatican Observatory 
Foundation, accessed March 5, 2019, https://www.vofoundation.org/faith-and-science/wp- 
content/uploads/2017/01/Zygon_Comments_on_McMullin.pdf. 


'8 Gilbert, 3. 


'9 Gilbert, 3. 
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Self-Concept 


Social psychology also addresses self-concept, which has been defined as: “one’s 
self identity, a schema consisting of an organized collection of beliefs and feelings about 
oneself; as one’s sense of me identity, as I; and as cognitive appraisal of our physical, social, 
and academic competence.””? A simpler definition defines self-concept this way: “The 
collections of beliefs we hold about ourselves.”! In other words, self-concept deals with 
the beliefs people have about themselves including their relationships and ability to achieve. 
Someone’s social setting can affect what he or she believes about himself or herself, his or 
her relationships, and his or her abilities to achieve. 

A set of motivational videos were produced and shared with the participants during 
the research project. The purpose was to address their self-concept and motivate them to 
engage in this project aimed at self-improvement and self-enhancement. The videos were 
labeled Motivation, Self-Esteem, Consistency, and Gratitude. Refer to Appendix D. 

Although this section concentrates on self-concept, it is actually about motivation. 
Self-concept is the key component of motivation. 

e Motivation = Self-Concept + Self-Improvement + Self-Enhancement 

If the research project has resulted in improving the participants’ self-concept, they 
might seek out self-improvement opportunities they might have previously avoided. 
“Generally speaking, people seek an accurate, stable, and positive self-concept and will 


seek out situations or behave in ways that further those aspects of the self.””” In social 





20 Joseph A. Bailey, M.D., “Journal of the National Medical Association,” Self-Concept, and Self- 
Identity Revisited, 95, no. 5 (May 2003), 384. 


*1 Taylor, 501. 


2 Taylor, 114. 
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psychology, self-concept is a core ingredient in self-motivation. An accurate self-concept 
allows one to accurately predict and control outcomes, because of the accurate assessment 
of one’s abilities. 

People also need a consistent self-concept to comfortably rely on a set of intrinsic 
personal qualities from situation to situation. Consequently, the need for an accurate and 
consistent self-concept leads people to “seek out situations and interpret their behavior in 
ways that confirm their pre-existing self-conceptions.””? Based on self-conception, people 
choose to interact with people who see them as they see themselves.”* The desire to 
improve motivates people. Our motivations are encouraged or discouraged by those with 
whom we socialize. 

Accordingly, improving the personal finance knowledge base and money 
management skillset of the single mothers in the research project will improve their self- 
concept. The anticipated improvements on the post-test will give them tangible proof and 
an accurate assessment of their self-improvements. The principle-based knowledge will 
allow them to enter into various settings and maintain a consistent self-concept. Accurate 
information about their improved financial skillset should produce good feelings about 
themselves and help them maintain positive self-esteem. All of this self-enhancement is 
important to survive blows to their self-esteem and threatening situations. 


e Motivation = Self-Concept + Self-Improvement + Self-Enhancement 


3 Taylor, 114. 


4 Taylor, 115. 
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o Self-Concept — “The collections of beliefs we hold about 


ourselves.” 

o Self-Improvement — “The educational process... [that] assumes that 
people will strive to improve their ability to master fundamental 
learning tasks.””° 

o Self-Enhancement — “The need to hold a positive view of oneself 
and to protect oneself from negative feedback.” 7’ 

The formula to motivate the participants to actually apply what they learn is to 
improve their self-concept, so that it is accurate and consistent; allow them to experience 
self-improvement; and strengthen their self-enhancement, so that they can endure in every 
situation they will face. 

Therefore, the self-concept aspect of social psychology can be used to motivate 
single mothers to improve not only their personal finances but actual self-concept. The 
hope still is that as their knowledge of personal finances increases and their money 
management skills advance, their self-concept will improve and result in prosperous life 
choices. This small section of social psychology holds the potential to be the biggest impact 
this research project could have on the participants. 

Whereas the self-concept aspect of social psychology can motivate single mothers, 


group dynamics, socialization, basic needs, and gatekeepers will be examined next to see 


if these aspects held the potential to influence them to apply what they learned. 





°5 Taylor, 501. 
6 Taylor, 115. 


27 Taylor, 501. 
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Group Dynamics 

Groups make better decisions than individuals over the course of time. (Actually, 
healthy groups make better decisions.) An adage says, “All of us is smarter than one of 
us.”?8 Inversely, it states, “None of us is as smart as all of us.” Group dynamics are a part 
of social psychology and part of family interactions. A group is three or more people 
cooperating who hold common goals, interests, and beliefs. “Dynamic implies the impact 
of forces that combine, sometimes smoothly but sometimes in opposition, to create 
continual motion and change. Group dynamics, then, are the influential interpersonal 
processes that occur in and between groups over time.””’ People with more in common are 
more likely to be attracted to and influenced by one another. This is the very reason this 
DMin project focused on single mothers in Columbus, Ohio, but attracted single and 
married women. The common factors they all face seems to have drawn them together and 
encouraged them to participate in this project designed to help them. 

The social learning “theory is based on the idea that we learn from our interactions 
with others in a social context.”°° For this reason, the group interaction times during the 
project sessions were vital. Further, the hope for this project was more than just increased 
knowledge, but also transformative learning. The basis for transformative learning rests on 


the definition that it is a practice of education where the learners are “challenged to assess 





28 This quote has often been attributed to American, Christian, business writer, Ken Blanchard, but 
research found it difficult to determine who first said this statement. 


2° Donelson R. Forsyth, Group Dynamics, 7“ ed. (Boston, MA: Cengage Learning, 2018), 17-18. 


3° Razieh Tadayon Nabavi, Bandura’s Social Learning Theory & Social Cognitive Learning 
Theory, University of Science and Culture, accessed March 5, 2019, 
https://www.researchgate.net/publication/267750204. 
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their value system and worldview and are subsequently changed by the experience.”*! The 


five core elements of teaching for change and transformative learning are: 


1. 


2: 


Individual Experiences coupled with value-driven course materials, 
Critical Reflection of oneself disclosed via self-reflective dialogue, 

a Holistic Orientation toward gaining personal insights through affective 
knowledge and relational learning, 

an Awareness of Context that takes advantage of the learners’ environment 
and conditions to foster personal growth; and, 

Authentic Relationships where learners trust one another and feel safe 


enough to engage in self-disclosing dialogue.” 


Self-reflective and self-disclosing dialogue helps people take advantage of their 


individual experiences, holistic relational learning, and authentic relationships to engage 


in transformative learning. Unshared critical reflection still holds value, but places 


limitations on its transformative potential until shared. Self-reflection alone often results 


in positive change, but self-reflective dialogue has the most potential for personal or 


community transformation. So, critical reflection plus dialogue are necessary synergistic 


components of transformative learning. The social aspect of the project facilitated 


transformative growth in the participants. 


31 Jack Mezirow and Edward W. Taylor, and Associates, Transformative Learning in Practice: 
Insights from Community, Workplace and Higher Education (San Francisco, CA: John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 


2009), 3. 


>? Mezirow, Transformative Learning in Practice, 3. 
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Socialization and Needs 

Social psychology performs a crucial function in mental and emotional 
development. God created people to be in community with one another. The Bible says, 
“Then the LORD God said, “It is not good for the man to be alone; I will make him a helper 
suitable for him.” *? Many of the single mothers in my context, though they see many in 
similar situations, feel isolated in their struggles to care for their families. 

One of the most influential psychologists of the 20" century was Abraham Maslow. 
He was concerned about what motivated humans to become their best. His list of 
motivational items have come to be known as Maslow’s hierarchy of needs. This hierarchy 
consists of our needs for nutrition, safety, love and belonging, self-esteem, and self- 
actualization. “Maslow viewed human motives as based in innate and universal 
predispositions.”** A predisposition is nothing more than a tendency. Thus, Maslow based 
fundamental human motives on our timeless and universal human tendencies to pursue our 
basic needs. 

Since such timeless and universal tendencies can be anticipated, we may anticipate 
what might or might not motivate potential and actual project participants. Therefore, a 
project and recruiting promotion around the target audience’s hierarchy of needs was 
designed, which increased the probability of their participation due to the appeal to and 
promise of relevance. In short, it was effective. Refer to Appendix D for the Welcome- 


(Recruitment) Video. 


33 Gen. 2:18 NASB95 


4 Douglas K. Kenrick, Gladas Griskevicius, Steven L. Neuburg, Mark Schaller, “Renovating the 
Pyramid Needs: Contemporary Extensions Built upon Ancient Foundations,” Perspectives on 
Psychological Science, Sage Journals, accessed March 7, 2019, 
https://journals.sagepub.com/doi/abs/10.1177/174569 1610369469. 
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Socialization and Gatekeepers 

Social psychologist, Kurt Lewin in his discussion on group decisions and social 
change spoke of a gatekeeper. The gatekeeper is the person who holds the power to 
introduce change to their group or family. Gatekeepers determine what ideology gets into 
the group. In order to change the attitudes and decision-making of the group, the 
psychology of the gatekeeper must be changed.** The Bible speaks similarly of a 
gatekeeper. Scholars have come to call them the “person of peace.”*° They determined 
whether or not the rest of the family accepted Jesus as the Christ. 

For example, before Jesus sent His disciples out to witness for Him, He taught them 
saying, “If a man of peace is there, your peace will rest on him; but if not, it will return to 
you. Stay in that house, eating and drinking what they give you; for the laborer is worthy 
of his wages. Do not keep moving from house to house” (Luke 10:6—7). He told them to 
take nothing with them, but to rely on the person of peace or the gatekeepers they would 
meet along the way who would open the way for them to enter into their families and 
groups. The person of peace is the gatekeeper.*” Therefore, I anticipated that as each small 
group formed during the project at least one gatekeeper would exercise influence over the 


small group. 





35 Kurt Lewin, “Group Decision and Social Change,” accessed February 15, 2019, 
http://web.mit.edu/curhan/www/docs/Articles/15341_Readings/Organizational_Learning_and_Change/Le 
win_Group_Decision_&_Social_Change_Readings_Psych_pp197-211.pdf. 


36 Watson, David. “Church Planting Essentials — Find the Person of Peace,” accessed February 7, 
2019, http://www.davidlwatson.org/2008/02/14/church-planting-essentials-—-find-theperson-of-peace/. 


37 Austvold, Steve and Kathy Austvold, “The Person of Peace,” accessed February 7, 2019, 
http://ncdefca.org/wp-content/uploads/20 10/1 1/THE-PERSON-OF-PEACESeptember-2014. pdf. 
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Gatekeepers during the Project 


The gatekeepers during the project were the class mentors. Whenever the 
participants were slow to respond, attend, or submit their classwork or surveys, I asked the 
class mentors to ask their mentees (project participants) to move into action. For instance, 
27 pre-surveys were submitted, some trickling in after the deadline. With a little push from 
the class mentors, 26 post-surveys were submitted before the deadline. Influencing this key 
participant, the gatekeeper also known as the class mentors, determined how receptive the 
participants were to the financial education and suggested changes. The class mentors were 
key, because they either already knew the participant before the project or developed a 


personal relationship with her during it. 


Direct Intervention Counseling 

What did I learn from group and family interventions who effectively persuade a 
person with a substance abuse problem to seek counseling? I learned there are two basic 
types of interventions. First, indirect interventions involve counseling the entire family to 
help them discover and correct the ways they are enabling the family member in question 
to continue with his or her destructive ways. Second, direct interventions are more 
confrontational, in that they include a confrontational meeting with the family member in 
question to challenge and encourage him or her to seek help. Specifically, direct 
interventions will be my focus. 

The Johnson Model is the earliest and most well-known direct intervention model. 


It is often depicted in television shows and movies. For example, two popular television 
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shows centered around interventions, the Bravo TV series, Thintervention**®, and the 
television A& E series, Intervention.*’ This model was popularized by Dr. Vernon Johnson 
in the 1960’s.*™! It will be discussed in more detail below. The Systemic Family Model 
employs either the direct confrontational approach or the indirect invitational approach, 
depending on the need. It focuses on coaching the family to stop being enablers.*” The 
RAAD Model asks the family member (person with an addiction) questions to help him or 
her come up with an action plan to address the addiction.** The Arise Intervention Model 
is a cooperative model where the family and the family member (person with an addiction) 
work together during the actual intervention.“ 

“The [Johnson Direct Intervention Model] approach is to plan and implement a 
confrontation of the substance abuser by one or more caregivers. Planning initially engages 
the caregiver in help assessing the person’s social network and evaluating the likelihood of 
engaging other network members into a counseling session. Two sessions with the network 


follow to educate them about the dangers of enabling, the goals of the confrontational 





38 Bravo, “Thintervention with Jackie Warner,” accessed March 6, 2019, 
https://www.bravotv.com/thintervention-with-jackie-warner. 


39 A&E, “Intervention,” accessed March 6, 2019, https://www.aetv.com/shows/intervention. 


49 American Psychological Association, “Johnson Intervention,” accessed March 6, 2019, 
https://www.apa.org/pi/about/publications/caregivers/practice-settings/intervention/johnson-intervention. 


4! Addiction Intervention, “Johnson Model Intervention,” accessed March 6, 2019, 
https://www.addiction-intervention.com/addiction-intervention/intervention-style/johnson-model-of- 
intervention/. 


#2 Premazon, “What Is the Family Systemic Model,” Association of Intervention Specialists (AIS), 
accessed March 6, 2019, https://www.associationofinterventionspecialists.org/what-is-the-family-systemic- 
model-of-intervention/. 


43 Estes Cali, “RAAD Model of Intervention,” The Addictions Coach, accessed March 6, 2019, 
https://theaddictionscoach.com/raad-model-intervention/. 


“4 ARISE Network, “Concierge Services,” accessed March 6, 2019, http://www.arise- 
network.com/about/. 
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intervention, and problem-solving strategies to determine the needs of caregivers 
themselves, and how they would accomplish the planned confrontation. The final session 
involves the planned confrontation of the alcoholic by the social network in the presence 
of the therapist.’ 

The Johnson Model has seven attributes or components: The team, a plan, 
compassion, a focus on problems caused by the addiction, evidence to back up any 
statements, and a list of treatment options. 

1. Team — The intervention should be planned and carried out by a team. 

2. Planning — Successful interventions result from a thorough plan. 

3. Care-Focused — The event should be centered on love instead of anger or 
blame 

4. Addiction-Only — Participants should only highlight past transgressions if 
they relate directly to addiction. 

5. Evidence — Everything mentioned should be specific and backed by 
evidence. 

6. Clear Goal — The goal of an intervention is to have the individual enter 
treatment. 

7. Treatment Options — The best approach is to provide the individual with 


three treatment options so that he or she feels like there is a choice.” 





4 “Johnson Intervention,” accessed March 6, 2019, 
https://www.apa.org/pi/about/publications/caregivers/practice-settings/intervention/johnson-intervention. 


46 The Recovery Village, “The Johnson Model of Intervention,” accessed March 6, 2019, 
https://www.therecoveryvillage.com/recovery-blog/johnson-model-intervention/#gref/. The seven 
components were adopted from The Recovery Village in Umatilla, FL, a network of rehabilitation facilities 
operated by Advanced Recovery Systems who offer comprehensive treatments for substance abuse and co- 
occurring mental health conditions. Also, I researched Brian O’Shea, “Intervention: The Johnson Model,” 
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Personal Skills of the Researcher 


The research project attempted to match what the researcher does well with what 


the participants need to improve their money management skills. 


Money Management Skills 

With the proliferation of information on the internet; it is surprising financial 
illiteracy remains as high as it does. The number of men and women who do not know how 
to handle their money efficiently is shocking. I never mock anyone for their questions or 
lack of understanding, but show them better ways to handle their money. 

My financial skillset includes formal training and professional experience in 
banking and personal finance, which qualifies me to offer competent financial help. I hold 
a Bachelor of Science in Business Administration (BSBA) in Finance with a focus on 
Corporate and Personal Investing and a minor in Banking from The Ohio State University 
in Columbus, Ohio. I worked as a Bank Examiner (regulator) for the Office of the 
Comptroller of the Currency (OCC), a branch of the United States Treasury Department. 
Banc One Ohio Corporation employed me as a Loan Review Officer where I performed 
financial analysis of businesses in the bank’s loan portfolio, wrote financial reports of the 
findings, and worked as a member of the corporation’s acquisition team that analyzed and 
bought banks. (Bank One is essentially Chase Bank at the time of this writing.) 

Although I grew up relatively poor, I always possessed a natural understanding of 
money. My entire adult life I have been sought to counsel people concerning their 
businesses and personal finances. Since money plays such a vital role in everyday life, I 


The Sober World, accessed March 6, 2019, https://www.thesoberworld.com/2018/1 1/01/intervention- 
johnson-model/. 
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saw how important teaching age-appropriate lessons about finances could be for parents 


and their children. 


Bible Teaching Skills 

My skillset includes formal training and years of experience in finding relevant 
ways to teach the Bible. In 2002-2003, I spent a year in Ashland Theological Seminary’s 
two and a half year DMin program. Although I earned a 4.0 grade point, I ran out of money 
and could not finish the program. In 1999 I graduated after I earned a four year Master of 
Theology (ThM) from Dallas Theological Seminary in Texas. Although I was unchurched 
during my childhood, my parents raised my siblings and me on sayings like, “Everything 
you need to know about life is in the Bible.” Even though this teaching was basic it was 
foundational. They were my first theological instructors who laid the principal foundation 


for my theological, educational pursuits. 


Intervention Matching 

As aresult of my ability to study and teach the Bible, a Christ-centered, Bible-based, 
mentee-focused mentoring program was built to address the daily and eternal needs of the 
project participants. The Bible provides a solid foundation to construct any program anyone 
needs, including financial literacy education. Therefore, the research project attempted to 
match what the researcher does well with what the participants need to improve their 
money management skills. 

“Intervention matching involves focusing both on what the provider does and what 


activities or experiences the client needs to engage in to complete the task of the stage and 
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move forward.” 4’ Assessing the intervention models, learning from the ARISE 


Intervention Model and the Johnson Intervention Model will help the project make this 
match. The ARISE Intervention Model is preplanned, but not in secrecy from the addicted 
family member. The targeted family member is invited to participate in the planning 
sessions, but is not required to attend. At times more than one intervention meeting is 
necessary. However, if the target immediately agrees to enter treatment (or accept the 
family’s plan), the meetings cease. ARISE interventions encourage those with 
addictions to seek treatment while educating the family with the reasons why treatment 
is vital. It also teaches them what it feels like to be an addict, so that they can be more 
empathetic and make better decisions. 

Including the potential mentee in the early discussions help galvanize her 
commitment to be mentored, and motivated the mentor to be faithful in her mentoring 
responsibilities. Near the beginning of every Google Meet session the second or third 
item on the agenda (and within the first five minutes) was “Their Concerns?” This two 
word question on the class agenda was placed there to ensure the participants felt their 
concerns were being prioritized and so that my team and I could offer help as soon as 


possible in the process of teaching the next personal finance topic. 


Resources 
The psychology resources that best facilitated the approach I used to address my 


DMin problem were found in the Johnson Model and the ARISE Model. Additional helpful 





47 Jerald J. Connors and Carlo C. DiClemente and Mary Marden Velasquez and Dennis M. 
Donovan, Substance Abuse and the Stages of Change: Selecting and Planning Interventions, 2™ ed., (New 
York, NY: The Guilford Press, 2013), 11. 
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resources are the actual organizations employing intervention models. ** Some of the 
organizations include Family First Intervention of Mokena, Illinois; The Recovery Village 
in Umatilla, Florida, Promises Behavioral Health in Long Beach, California (who I actually 
called and spoke with at 855-611-5281); and, Addiction Intervention of Elements 
Behavioral Health which is a network of behavioral health programs including Promises 


Behavioral Health in Long Beach, California (who I spoke with by phone at 855-611-5281). 


Assumptions 

Concerning the area of psychology and my DMin problem, I assumed I could learn 
how family interventions influence people with substance abuse addictions to enter 
counseling or a rehab center. Second, I assumed transferrable principles and best practices 
will reveal effective ways of recruiting mentees and encouraging them through their 
connection to their assigned group to attend. Third, a general assumption was that the adults 
serving in my context would make time to mentor single mothers in our community, if we 
provided an organized, well-thought out, and well-promoted Bible-based, financial 
mentoring program with the resources they needed, such as training, training materials, 
curriculum, and steps on how to connect with single mothers in our area. We accomplished 


all of this, as explained in chapter six. 


48 When I searched the American Psychological Associate/s (APA’s) psychologist locator in the 
Columbus, Ohio area for psychologists applying intervention methods, it yielded only one name. It was Dr. 
Joseph Mangine (https://locator.apa.org/profile/joseph-mangine). His practice is part of the New Albany 
Psychological Services, LLC (https://www.newalbanypsych.com/). Either website yielded no quotable 
resources. Subsequently, I searched the nation for other relevant organizations that meet the needs of this 
D.Min. assignment and listed them above in the body of this document. 
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Additional Insights 


An effectiveness study on the Johnson Model indicated that it is the most effective 
intervention model. *? However, 70% of the planned interventions were cancelled. 
Therefore, I concluded that it is the most effective, but only when employed. The Arise 
Intervention Model boasts getting 83% of its targeted people into treatment within three 
weeks, 96% into treatment within six months and 61% in recovery by the end of the year. 
This model also says that about 10% of users who continue to use, that is, they do not quit 
using or use less after the intervention.° 

Components of both the Johnson Model and the ARISE Model could be helpful in 
my context. For instance, the structure of the Johnson Model could provide a simple format 
for recruiting project participants. The inclusion of the targeted person in the ARISE Model 
would soften the direct confrontational approach of the Johnson Model when recruiting. 

My team and I were organized with literature in hand and an up-to-date website 
(Google Classroom). We even posted information on the Google Classroom wall where all 
the participants could read it, ask questions or add additional comments for all to see. Our 
goal was clear, compassionate financial education. Likewise, drug abuse interventions 
have a clear targeted person and a clear goal. Their goal is clear, to encourage the individual 
to commit to counseling or a rehab program. We attempted to be equally as focused on our 


goals. 





49 «T iepman et al. (1989) recruited 24 social networks associated with 25 alcoholics who had 
refused to enter treatment for this intervention, with better outcomes than a control group. However, across 
studies, the vast majority (70%) of networks do not implement the planned confrontation.” “Johnson 
Intervention Model,” American Psychological Association, accessed March 6, 2019, 
https://www.apa.org/pi/about/publications/caregivers/practice-settings/intervention/johnson-intervention. 


°° ARISE Network, “An Overview of ARISE ® Comprehensive Care with Intervention,” accessed 
March 6, 2019, https://www.arise-network.com/arise-intervention/. 
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Project Theme and Social Psychology 


Again, the title of my DMin project was “A Postmodern Mentoring Program to 
Eliminate Financial Illiteracy for Single Mothers to Break the Cycle of Generational 
Poverty.” According to a national survey of youth on mentoring, youth want to be mentored. 
If at-risk youth see the value in mentoring, perhaps financially at-risk single mothers will 
too. “While a significant mentoring gap exists for at-risk youth, the survey also found that 
the more risk factors a young person has, the more likely he or she is to have a structured 
mentor, indicating a positive trend toward closing the mentoring gap for those most in 
need.”>! Youth are not the only ones open to mentoring. The project participants welcomed 
relevant financial mentoring and education. As previously stated, the self-concept in social 
psychology affects how people see themselves. In particular, it affects whether they see 
themselves as able to achieve. I believe people who have not had the benefits of financial 
education or mentoring will see themselves as able to improve their financial status after 
participating in this project. 

Before this DMin project I recruited and trained my team. I assembled the pre- and 
post-survey, journals, interview questions, training materials, and other necessary 
resources together. During the project, we employed some of the tenets learned from social 
psychology. After the project, we followed up and provided the necessary support to the 
mentors, mentees, and volunteer research assistants. Many of them asked for a continuance 
of the classes after the project, so that they could fully apply what they had learned during 


the project. 





>! Mary Bruce and John Bridgeland, The Mentoring Effect: Young People’s Perspectives on the 
Outcomes and Availability of Mentoring, (Washington, DC, Civic Enterprises with Hart Research 
Associates for MENTOR: The National Mentoring Partnership, 2014), 2. 
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Biblical Foundations and Social Psychology 


As detailed in the Biblical Foundation, in Luke 4:38 — 5:11 Jesus identified and 
removed barriers that blocked Simon (Peter) from following Him to become a fisher of 
men. The problem with most struggling plans is not the plan itself, but the barriers the plan 
failed to address prior to its implementation. Group support and influence is one of the 
benefits of social psychology. 

Jesus understood the influence family members could have on each other, 
especially the influence a husband and wife have on each other. In Simon’s home lived his 
wife and his mother-in-law. The Bible does not give insight into the nuances of Simon’s 
marriage, but typically a man’s wife can influence him, just as a woman’s husband can 
influence her. Simon was a working man, operating a fishing business with his partners. 
He was responsible to bring home money to care for the home. This is conjecture based on 
how social psychology usually operates in a marriage. Simon’s wife probably would not 
have been supportive of him quitting his paying job and leaving his business behind to 
enroll in Jesus’ traveling school to become a fisher of men before Jesus showed him where 
to cast his net for a large and profitable catch of fish. Jesus obviously understood the power 
of influence in social psychology. As a result, He visited Simon’s home and when He found 
his mother-in-law ill, Jesus healed her. This incident does not merely display the divine 
healing power of Jesus, but it serves a practical reason as well. As just mentioned, Jesus 
understood the power of influence (social psychology). He understood it was a lot of work 
for Simon’s wife to care for the home and take care of her sick mother. Jesus healed the 
mother of Simon’s wife. As a result, her mother was so physically strong after her healing 


encounter with Jesus that she immediately arose and began serving others. 
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Again, this is conjecture, but I believe Simon’s wife was absolutely thrilled when 
Jesus healed her mother. Later in Luke 5, Jesus recruited Simon to his ministry team. He 
convinced him to quit his job and become one of his traveling, ministry companions. 
Simon’s wife was happy Jesus healed her mother. She now had less work and extra help 
around the house. Jesus freed her from serving as her mother’s nurse and caregiver. Her 
mother could now help with the responsibilities of the home. 

In Luke 5, after Simon had fished all night and caught nothing, Jesus showed up. 
The Lord requested to borrow Simon’s boat, so that He could speak to the crowd on the 
shore. Simon navigated the boat and waited for Jesus to finish ministering the word to the 
people on the shore. When Jesus finished speaking, He turned to Simon and instead of 
asking to go ashore He told Simon to push out into deeper water. Simon indulged His 
request. Jesus then showed him where to cast his net to catch so many fish that his boat 
almost sunk. 

Luke’s account in Luke 5:1-11 seems like it is only displaying the knowledge 
(omniscience) of Jesus. But this narrative is displaying something practical that plays into 
the hands of Jesus’ understanding of social psychology. Simon was awestruck by the catch 
and acknowledged that something divine had occurred. This changed, not only his physical 
posture, but internal constitution. Simon knew, experientially, that God was involved in 
the large catch of fish. Jesus strengthened Simon’s theological beliefs along with his 
financial status. Simon and his family lived before refrigeration. In other words, they could 
not have eaten all those fish. Instead, the fish translated into cash at the local market for 


Simon and his business partners. The catch was so large it put Simon (and his business 
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partners, James, and John) in a strong financial position to retire from the fishing business 
and go into ministry training under Jesus. 

The essence of social psychology is seen in the power of influence in one’s circle. 
Although the Bible does not provide the following details, I believe Simon had a 
conversation with his wife to tell her about his decision to leave his money-making fishing 
business behind to follow Jesus. His wife already had a favorable experience with Jesus 
when He healed her mother, which provided her relief from caring for her sick mother. 
Simon might have told her about the large catch of fish and how much money it generated 
at market. Jesus had not only lessened her burden at home, but put money in their bank 
account. I assume when Simon told her he was going to travel with Jesus’ ministry that his 
wife readily agreed. She could have used her wifely influence to keep her husband home, 
but obviously she did not. Jesus most likely understood that to gain Simon on the road He 
needed to garner the influence of Simon’s wife. In other words, Jesus understood social 
psychology, put Himself in a favorable light in Simon’s house by removing the barriers 
that would have kept Simon on the boat fishing instead of on the shore with Jesus fishing 


for souls. 


Theological Foundations and Social Psychology 
I am an evangelical, but I am definitely not the politicized evangelical that the 
media sports during election seasons in America. (See chapter four, Theological 
Foundations, for more details.) Like many American Christians, I believe in conversionism, 


biblicism, crucicentrism, and activism, which are the basic tenets of evangelicalism. 
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Conversionism 

Conversionism is the belief in the necessity to be born again through faith in Jesus 
Christ to gain eternal life in God’s presence. The social psychology of direct intervention 
counseling believes in (or at least sets as its goal) the persuasion of the targeted person to 
agree to enter counseling or a substance abuse rehab facility. Both the evangelical and the 
psychologist believe it is their responsibility to intervene in the life of the person they 
believe is on the wrong path and attempt to redirect them in a preferred direction. 

To take conversionism a step further, as an evangelical when I encounter someone 
who does not believe in Jesus Christ as Lord and Savior, it is my responsibility to intervene, 
that is look for an opportunity to move them toward conversion. For example, although a 
financial mentoring program or ministry might be aimed at educational pursuits, as a 
church it is our responsibility, our mandate according to the Great Commission in Matthew 


28:19-20, to make disciples of Christ. 


Conversionism and Social Psychology 
This is another way of saying it is our charge to “convert” people to Christ. 
Evangelicals believe it is for the good of others, just as interventionists, especially those 


using the Johnson Model, believe their efforts are for the good of the targeted individual. 


Biblicism 
Biblicism is belief in biblical inspiration, authority, inerrancy, and infallibility. 
Essentially, evangelicals believe the Bible is true, because we believe it is the written word 


of God Himself. It came from His mind, and anthropomorphically His mouth. It carries 
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authority to live by, was without error in the autorgrapha, and accomplishes what God said 


it would. Again, it means I believe the Bible. 


Biblicism and Social Psychology 

Psychologists believe in a set of principles and practices too. For example, 
psychologist Abraham Maslow believed in a hierarchy of needs that activate human 
motivation. We know them as Maslow’s Hierarchy of Needs, which were mentioned earlier. 
He saw the needs and their motivation as “innate and universal.”°” Social psychologist Kurt 
Lewin believed in a gatekeeper. He believed social change did not occur unless the 
gatekeeper allowed the new ideas, thoughts, or ways to enter the community. Earlier, I 
likened this to the person of peace noted in the Gospel according to Luke.*? 

Therefore, just as adopting the tenet of biblicism results in developing a set of 
beliefs that influence my ministry activities, Maslow’s tenets of human motivation and 
Lewin’s teaching about the gatekeeper developed their own sets of beliefs in their 
discipline. Meeting needs is the essence of ministry. Very few, if any, people will sign up 
for a mentoring program to meet with a stranger if their gatekeeper (person of peace) is not 
on board. Just as biblical authority and infallibility decree what Christians should do, the 
two examples above (Maslow’s hierarchy of needs and Lewin’s gatekeeper) prescribe what 
we do when engaging our ministry through psychology and social psychology. Theology 
or Bible doctrine declare what we should do to be victorious in our evangelistic efforts. 


Psychology and social psychology describe, then prescribe what we should do to engage 


» Kenrick, https://journals.sagepub.com/doi/abs/10.1177/1745691610369469. 


3 Luke 10:6-7. 
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people successfully during interventions. Both theology and social psychology have a set 


of beliefs that influence behavior. 


Crucicentrism and Social Psychology 

Crucicentrism is belief in the centrality of Christ’s substitutionary atonement on 
Calvary’s Cross. The person with the substance abuse problem or addiction might become 
angry with the counselor and/or his or her family, especially the family member or friend 
who initiated the intervention. In other words, the person or persons who organized the 
intervention might be “crucified” by the person with the addiction. The personal sacrifice 
the organizers make to organize the intervention is not for themselves, but for the good of 
the one struggling. The same is true of Christ’s substitutionary atonement. He did not 
sacrifice Himself for Himself, but for the good of others. When considering mentoring 
single mothers on personal finance, we must not consider our time, efforts and resources 


as spent, but as sacrificial investments for the good of others. 


Activism 

Activism is the tendency to actively express faith in Christ Jesus and present the 
Gospel in preaching, teaching, and in various other ways, including through parachurch 
ministries and organizations. Being evangelical means I believe in an active faith. That 
being said, as the church, we should look for opportunities to present the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ to unbelievers. Our church must not get sidetracked into strict social services for 
social services sake at the expense of evangelistic ministry. Yes, we should meet needs 


when people are afflicted, oppressed, hungry, sick, homeless, or imprisoned, but we should 
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also look for ways to express our evangelistic faith in Jesus Christ while doing so. This is 


not an “either-or” opportunity but a “both-and” obligation. . 


Activism and Social Psychology 

Already in existence are entities that do mentoring better than we will do it at first. 
Yet, we are not entering the mentoring arena merely to mentor. We enter looking for 
evangelistic opportunities to present clear presentations of the Gospel. For example, 
government programs have bigger food budgets than we will ever have. So, we do not give 
away fresh produce merely to give fresh produce away. The Mid-Ohio Food Bank* and 
other food service providers in our area do a far better job and have more extensive support 
networks and corporate donors. We do it because it meets a physical need, but also because 
it allows us to build relationships with our community and more importantly from an 
evangelical perspective, the outreach allows us opportunities to evangelize those who still 


do not know Jesus as Savior and Lord. 


Historical Foundations and Social Psychology 
Mentor training is vital. Like many movements, when Methodism was in its infancy 
a lack of qualified mentors threatened its advance. The Apostle Paul taught Timothy, pastor 
of the church at Ephesus, “The things which you have heard from me in the presence of 
many witnesses, entrust these to faithful men who will be able to teach others also” (2 


Timothy 2:2). If the church fails to pass on their wisdom and evangelistic skillsets or 





54 Mid-Ohio Foodbank, “How We Do It,” accessed April 11, 2019, 
https://www.midohiofoodbank.org/who-we-are/how-we-do-it/. 
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excludes willing, potential mentors in the process, then a generation will arise who live 
without God. John Wesley widened the pool of potential mentors to spread methodism, 
when he included those who had formerly been overlooked. “Faced with an inadequate 
supply of ordained men and convinced that there was no essential difference between a 
presbyter and a bishop, Wesley ‘set apart? Thomas Coke (1784) as superintendent for the 
American work (officially begun in 1768).’*° Perhaps, today’s lack of mentors is partially 
due to setting our standards excessively high. Maybe, given a chance, the single mothers 
we mentor on personal finance, those who often have been formerly disregarded or 
discounted can rise to the occasion and become great mentors themselves. 

I am not contending we abandon mentor background checks or expose children, 
senior citizens, and vulnerable people to unscreened volunteers. Instead, we need to be 
creative when recruiting potential mentors. “One of the realities we must recognize in the 
body of Christ, is that God always intended for the church to be a creative force. If the 
church is to be the visible representation of an invisible God, then the imaginative effort of 
our mind about God begins with creativity.”°° Many times, it is not a lack of resources, but 
the failure to be creative with the resources we have in hand. Therefore, we must look 
creatively or resourcefully at the pool of overlooked or ordinarily dismissed people who 
would, with a little help and the right training, become great mentors. I was hoping for two 
or three mentors to assist me during the project and ended up with nine incredible research 


team members, because people were not indiscriminately dismissed. 


% Jerald C. Bauer, ed., The Westminster Dictionary of Church History, (Philadelphia, PA: The 
Westminster Press, 1971), 860. 


> Sir Walter Mack, Creative Ministry Moves: Inspiring Church Leaders to Innovation, (Tulsa, 
OK: Word and Spirit Publishing, 2017), 1. 
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The men who effectively spread Methodism in America did so, but only after 


Wesley developed a written structure. Many movements fail for lack of written guidelines. 
Wesley added structure to his mentoring movement. “Within three years the first classes 
or weekly meetings of converts, were formed and by 1743 the rules of the society had been 
drawn up.”°’ Not only must we train mentors and families where feasible, but our plans 


must be written. 


Post-Modern Technology 

We must learn to take advantage of the social psychology that modern technology 
affords us. The Wesley brothers used written training to spread Methodism. The use of this 
technology (printed materials) was especially necessary and effective here in the United 
States since Wesley resided primarily in Europe. My DMin project made extensive use of 
written materials and internet technology. Due to the Covid-19 Pandemic and the need for 
social distancing I was “forced” to take advantage of online and cell-phone technologies, 


which actually resulted in far better project than what was originally planned. 


Summary 
Social psychology revolves around one word, influence. Accordingly, our training 
included single mothers and others on many different levels. At the conclusion of the 
project, we encouraged the single mothers and other participants to “tell it to the next 


generation.”>® Again, the key component of social psychology is influence. We urged the 


7 Day, 306. 


38 Psalm 48:13. 
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participants to look for ways to use the influence of their social networks to teach others 
what they have learned during this project. In other words, we encouraged them to use 


their social psychological advantages to mentor others on personal finance. 


CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 


Introduction 

The Doctor of Ministry (DMin) research project worked as planned and smoother 
than expected. Scheduling the start of the project provided the only major challenge. The 
execution of the project was well-organized, benefiting from an enthusiastic team of nine 
project team members and the extensive use of technology that allowed immediate socially 
distanced communications, easy data collection, and efficient transfer educational 
materials. This research project was named Your Personal Finance Mentor and provided a 
dedicated cell-phone number for text messages and phone calls, as well as a dedicated 
email address (FinanceProjectLessons @ gmail.com) for participant support. 

The project team consisted of 10 members: the researcher (myself), three research 
assistants, and six other team members. The three research assistants served as class 
mentors and project participants, so that they could personally benefit from the class 
content and answer questions for the rest of the team and project participants. The 
remaining six project team members served as class mentors and for the same reasons given 
by the research assistants they participated in the class. The research assistants oversaw the 
six other members. Together they oversaw the participants. The only participants I oversaw 
were four people with whom I either have a close personal relationship or needed to oversee 


in order to direct her on how to direct the other team members. 
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More people signed up than anticipated. All the team members and participants 
were female. I was the only male, but never met personally with anyone, as the entire 
project was done using online and cell-phone technology to maintain social distance. The 
participants learned and were excited. Despite social distancing the 27 participants 
remained engaged throughout the entire project. 

Data collection was almost fully automated, which made analysis quicker and 
easier. The project appears to be duplicatable. It was designed to work with the way people 
live today and used technologies with which they were already familiar, in order to keep 
their involvement and their project tools simple, easy-to-use, unintimidating, inviting, and 
fun while being effective at applying a postmodern approach to financial education that 
eliminated the participants’ financial illiteracy and improved their attitudes toward 
investing time and competence into their financial habits. 

The challenging part of this research project was getting started. Commencement 
was delayed for three reasons. The Candidacy Review Packet, though submitted on time, 
was somehow neither reviewed nor returned from the seminary during the fourth semester. 
With the new procedural changes and new staff, it probably just got lost in the shuffle, but 
the seminary, my two Academic Mentors, and I collaborated with one another to 
immediately move the project ahead. Without the approval of this document, the project 
was delayed from officially moving forward. This, however, benefited the writing process 
because it provided extra time to refine certain sections of the research. 

Second, I was hospitalized for three days at the beginning of the fifth of this six 
semester academic program, which in all took about a month to put the health issues behind 


me and regain my scholastic focus and physical strength. 
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The third and most significant delay was the shelter-in order in Ohio due to the 
Covid-19 Pandemic in 2020. People’s hesitancy to meet face to face required the discovery, 
mastery, and employment of internet and cell-phone technologies to comply with the 
governmental mandates and the health departments’ recommendations to reduce exposure 
to this highly contagious and dangerous virus. The Covid-19 restrictions and my search for 
anew way to carry out the vision for this project added two and a half months to the process, 
because I was forced to find and sort through all the potential internet programs, websites, 
and downloadable programs. The original plan called for personal finance classes in the 
church’s fellowship hall. Although the Pandemic eliminated the traditional classroom, it 
spawned creativity that resulted in a better, more up-to-date, and more postmodern project 

Next, I determined which online and cell-phone applications to choose with a focus 
on keeping the entire process simple for myself, unintimidating for my team, and easy-to- 
use for the project participants. After I chose the most beneficial internet platforms and 
cell-phone apps I embarked on a steep learning curve to apply them to the project in the 
most efficient and effectual ways. 

After the adjustments to the project proposal due to the Pandemic, the project itself 
was well-organized. Although the project was delayed, the revisions resulted in a much 
smoother process. The use of technology made the entire project easier to rollout, lead, and 
analyze. Questions and problems were addressed in real time or immediately due to the 
project’s reliance on the internet and cell-phones. Whether the team of nine, the participants 
themselves, or prospects for the project, the email and text messaging was the quickest way 


to communicate, register, and organize everyone. 
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Ministry Focus 


Over and over I have repeatedly said, “Poverty is a beast.” Although I grew up poor, 
I saw the societal benefits of my impoverished childhood for the first time during my 
studies for this program. For the purposes of this research poor refers to generational 
poverty measured in terms of relative poverty and/or low-income. As defined in the 
Introduction, when I say, “I grew up poor,” I mean I experienced generational poverty, 
relative poverty, and was considered to be a low-income individual according to 
governmental standards. 

My initial written academic works investigated how God had used my spiritual 
journey to equip me for the problem addressed by this project in my ministry context. As 
previously stated, I grew up poor, but by age twenty three God had sent a mentor into my 
life. He hired me into the bank industry and mentored me on many subjects, the Bible, life, 
relationships, business, banking, and pertinent to this project, personal finance. His 
investment of knowledge changed the trajectory of my entire adulthood. I heard things, 
simple and complex things, to which I had never been exposed. Once I heard them, they 
were relatively easy to grasp. 

The Introduction at the beginning of this dissertation defines in detail what I mean 
when I say, “I grew up poor.” In summary, poor refers to relative poverty and low-income 
based on government criteria. Many individuals in my ministry context were deemed to be 
living in either relative poverty or were considered low-income. Chapter one, Ministry 
Focus, provides a demographic summary of the income and education profile of the general 
population living in my ministry context as I researched this writing. (Refer to Poverty 


Defined in the Introduction, and Single Motherhood on the Rise in chapter one.) 
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The contextual analysis revealed a high number of the population living around the 
church were struggling financially. The demographic data especially pointed a high 
number of single mothers were in that number. Consequently, the convergence of my 
spiritual autobiography which revealed my finance background spearheaded by my 
financial mentor Don had prepared me to address the pressing personal finance problem 
presented by the demographic study of the people in my ministry context. As a result, this 
personal finance project was born. 

After reviewing my ministry journey which informed my project entitled A 
Postmodern Mentoring Program to Eliminate Financial Illiteracy for Single Mothers to 
Break the Cycle of Generational Poverty, I wrote the following chapters over the next two 
years. In this document they are the Biblical Foundations, Historical Foundations, 


Theological Foundations, and Interdisciplinary Foundations. 


Ministry Focus, chapter one, explained how the convergence of my spiritual 
autobiography and contextual analysis birthed this project. 

Table 6.1 below summarizes the Ministry Focus. It displays how God provided the 
personal solution of a mentor to equip me to address the need for a personal finance 
mentoring program in my ministry context . Table 6.1 shows the problem-solution match. 


Table 6.1. Convergence of Spiritual Autobiography and Contextual Analysis 





LeU LOR LAY Contextual Analysis 
Solution: I grew up poor but at age | Problem: My ministry context is 
twenty three God sent Don to | home to a high population of 

& mentor me in personal finance. It | people who are _ struggling & 
Ministry | changed the trajectory of my | financially, especially an elevated | ministry 
Context | adulthood. number of single mothers. Problem 


Personal 
Solution 


Ministry 
Journey 
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As the preceding chart shows, God provided the solution prior to the problem. He 


equipped me to solve the problem before I encountered the problem. 


Biblical Foundations 
Biblical Foundations, chapter two, explained how Luke 5 laid a biblical ministry 
model for this project. Jesus’ insistence on showing Simon where to cast his fishnet for a 
big catch of fish that improved his finances provided an under-discussed Christological 
model for personal finance mentoring today. Table 6.2 below summarizes the Biblical 
Foundations. 


Table 6.2. Biblical Foundations 


A Biblical Solution 





Jesus "mentored" Simon showing him where to cast his fishnet for a 
Biblical large catch of fish. The personal finance boon allowed Simon to retire | oy ion 
Ministry | from his fishing business, take care of his wife and home, and travel with Then 
Model Jesus as a fisher of men. (Luke 5:11) 





Historical Foundations 
Historical Foundations, chapter three, explained how researching the methods John 
Wesley used during the spread of Methodism in Europe and the United States provided a 
historical ministry model for this project. Wesley’s resourceful use of written materials was 
the primary ministry tool gathered from the study of the initial days of Methodism. Table 
6.3 below summarizes the Historical Foundations. 


Table 6.3. Historical Foundations 





A Historical Solution 


Historical | John Wesley provided relevant written materials for his team of 
Ministry | Ministers ("class mentors") and the societies (small group members or gi 
Model | "participants") in spreading Methodism. . 
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Theological Foundations 

Theological Foundations, chapter four, explained how evangelicalism provided a 
theological ministry model or timeless solution for this project. These four components of 
systematic theology, Christology, ecclesiology, hamartiology, and soteriology, along with 
the four major tenants of evangelical theology crucentrism, activism, biblicism, and 
conversionism resulted in the formation of the manner of the project. Manner “refers to the 
emotion or attitude” by which the project ran, as opposed to the method or means which 
refers to the tools used to accomplish a goal.' The manner of the project was compassion. 
Yet, compassion required relevance. To ignore the needs of the participants, as required by 
biblicism in evangelicalism would violate the theological foundation upon which this 
project was built. Table 6.4 summarizes the Theological Foundations. 


Table 6.4. Theological Foundations for Evangelicalism 


AWN TZU STARRED 





An authentic expression of true Bible-based theology must express 


Theological : : . uc 5 
Ministry compassion which manifests as relevant God-centered ministry that | Timeless 
Model matters to the recipients. Solution 





The theological solution called for the project to prioritize use of the Bible to 
express compassion and relevance while keeping the ministry God-centered. The term 
God-centered in this New Testament era means to keep the project Christ-centered. The 
term God-centered is here to emphasize the timelessness of this principle. In other words, 


whether in the Old or New Testament era the Bible calls for compassion as a norm. Again, 





' Daniel B. Wallace, Greek Grammar Beyond the Basics: An Exegetical Syntax of the New 
Testament (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 1997), 628. 
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to be compassionate means to be relevant. Ministry that is not relevant fails to display 
compassion, because it ignores the most pressing needs of its recipients. 
Table 6.5 on the next page displays how the Theological and Historical Foundations 


converged and are related to this project. 


Table 6.5. Theo-Historical Convergence 


Theological Foundations Summary 























Systematic Theology Evangelicalism Ministry Mindset Ministry Mandates 
Christology Crucentrism Christ-centered Be Christ- 
centered. 
Ecclesiology Activism Proaction (must Be proactive 
say or do (take the Gospel 
something) to the world). 
Hamartiology Biblicism Need (people are Be sensitive to 
spiritually needy) meet needs 
(spirit, body and 
soul). 
Soteriology Conversionism Compassion Be 
compassionate. 
An authentic expression of true and 
pure Bible-based theology 
Timeless must express Theological 
Principle compassionate Christianity Principle 


which manifests as 
relevant ministry 
that matters to the recipients. 





The Theological Foundations principle converged with the Historical Foundations 


research to provide a relevant research project application. 





S&S 
Historical Foundations Summary 


Wesley provided relevant written 
materials for his team of ministers 
("class mentors") and the societies 
(small group members or "participants") 
in Methodism. 


Solution Then 








This researcher provided relevant 
written materials for his class mentors 
and participants during the doctoral 
research project via softcopies online 
and hardcopies in hand for those without 
computers. 


Solution Now 











Historical 
Ministry Model 


Present Research 
Application 
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In reference to the preceding chart, table 6.5, when the call for relevance flowing 
out of the Theological Foundations and the Historical Foundations’ discovery of John 
Wesley’s use of written materials to spread Methodism effectively converged, the 
synergistic outcome suggested the development of relevant written materials as a major 
part of this project. The written materials not only helped the effectiveness of the program, 
but demonstrated compassion for the participants since written materials aid in 


understanding and retention. 


Interdisciplinary Foundations 

Interdisciplinary Foundations, chapter five, explained how studying another field 
outside the Christian church provided an interdisciplinary solution for this project. In 
researching social psychology I discovered that influence is a key component. Family and 
substance abuse interventions leverage the influence family and friends have with an 
addicted individual. The group uses their influence to persuade the person to commit to 
counseling or a program where he or she might receive assistance to help overcome the 
addiction and problems either causing or caused by it. 

This research project used the influence of my team to recruit participants and walk 
through the program with them. Throughout the program the team served as class mentors. 
When participants had questions, the first person they asked was their class mentor. Most 
of the participants were assigned to class mentor who recommended them. Out of the 47 
prospects for the program, the only people who participated in the project possessed close 
relationships with one of the class mentors or me. In other words, relationships played a 


significant role in the recruiting and retention of the participants. When a participant was 
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absent, not engaged, or failing to complete the journal-workbook assignments, the class 

mentor used her influence to encourage the participant to re-engage with the nine class 

program. Therefore, the influence garnered by social psychology that was employed 

throughout the program was deemed an effective use of the relational capital of the eight 

church members and one former church member who made up the research project team. 
Table 6.6 summarizes the Interdisciplinary Foundations. 


Table 6.6. Interdisciplinary Foundations 





Social psychology relies on influence. Family and substance abuse 

interventions asks family and friends to use their relational capital to 

Ministry Model | influence an addicted person to seek help to change the trajectory of | Elsewhere 
his/her life. The motivation videos were based on social psychology. 


Interdisciplinary Solution 





Application of the Ministry Focus and Four Foundations 
The first five chapters came together seamlessly to shape this program. 

e Chapters one and two: The idea of personal finance mentoring came from 
the Ministry Focus and the Biblical Foundations. My _ spiritual 
autobiography and contextual analysis revealed I had been mentored 
effectively in personal finance and my context could benefit from the same 
treatment. Further, Jesus showed (“mentored”) Simon in the great catch of 
fish in Luke 5, which resulted in a significant monetary gain freeing Simon 
financially to travel and serve alongside Jesus. 

e Chapter three: The extensive use of written materials came from the 
Historical Foundations with its focus on John Wesley and the spread of 


Methodism. 
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e Chapter four: The manner (style) of the program, which equated Christian 


compassion with relevant ministry came from the Theological Foundations 
with its focus Christ-centered compassion for others. 

e Chapter five: The reliance on relational recruiting and class mentors came 
from the Interdisciplinary Foundations with its focus on the influence of 
family and substance abuse interventions in social psychology. 


Table 6.7. Project Convergence and Application 


A Doctoral Research Project Application 


This researcher provided relevant written materials for his team of 
class mentors and participants during the project via softcopies 
online and hardcopies for those without computers. The project was 
Bible-based, Christ-centered and participant-focused (relevant) by 


employing class mentors for personal influence and guidance, | Solution 
Now 


Present 


Research 
Application | relevant financial education, and postmodern videos delivered via 


free online and accessible cell-phone technologies to influence 
participants’ attitudes while learning personal finance to break the 
cycle of generational poverty. 











Table 6.8 on the next page summarizes the outcome or application of the Ministry 
Focus (spiritual autobiography and contextual analysis) along with the Biblical, Historical, 
Theological, and Interdisciplinary Foundations. Each chapter contributed to the eventual 
shape of the research project. It is a one page glance of the first five chapters and how each 
chapter worked together to form this research project. Since each part of the chart was 


discussed above, no further commentary will be provided after table 6.8. 


Table 6.8. The Relevant Contributions of the Research Components 


Ministry Journey 
& Ministry 
Context 


Biblical Ministry 
Model 


Historical 
Ministry Model 


Theological 
Ministry Model 


Interdisciplinary 
Ministry Model 


Present 
Research 
Application 


The Relevant Contributions of the Research Components 


Spiritual Autobiography 
Solution: I grew up poor but at 
age twenty three God sent Don to 
mentor me in personal finance. It 
changed the trajectory of my 
adulthood. 





Contextual Analysis 
Problem: My ministry context is 
home to a high population of 
people who are _ struggling 
financially, especially a _ high 
number of single mothers. 





AW TINA UMNO TOL 
Jesus "mentored" Simon showing him where to cast his fishnet for a 
large catch of fish. The personal finance boon allowed Simon to retire 
from his fishing business, take care of his wife and home, and travel 
with Jesus as a fisher of men. (Luke 5:11) 





A Historical Solution 
John Wesley provided relevant written materials for his team of 
ministers ("class mentors") and the societies (small group members or 
"participants") in spreading Methodism. 





matters to the recipients. 


AW NTI 


An authentic expression of true Bible-based theology must express 
compassion which manifests as relevant God-centered ministry that 








Social psychology relies on influence. Family and substance abuse 
interventions asks family and friends to use their relational capital to 
influence an addicted person to seek help to change the trajectory of 
his/her life. The motivation videos were based on social psychology. 








based, Christ-centered 


generational poverty. 





A Doctoral Research Project Application 


This researcher provided relevant written materials for his team of 
class mentors and participants during the project via softcopies online 
and hardcopies for those without computers. The project was Bible- 
and participant-focused (relevant) by 
employing class mentors for personal influence and guidance, relevant 
financial education, and postmodern videos delivered via free online 
and accessible cell-phone technologies to influence participants’ 
attitudes while learning personal finance to break the cycle of 
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Personal 
Solution 
& 
Ministry 
Problem 


Solution 
Then 


Solution 
Then 


Timeless 
Solution 


Solution 
Elsewhere 


Solution 
Now 
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In light of the preceding explanation on the convergence of the Ministry Focus, 
Biblical, Historical, Theological, and Interdisciplinary Foundations, the following 


methodology was formed. 


Methodology 
The methodology facilitated the efficiency of the project. As a result, data 
collection was well-organized. Most data was automatically collected, categorized, and 
graphed using Google Drive, Google Docs, Google Sheets, and Google Forms. The use of 
online writing software was by design to speed up the process after the conclusion of the 
project itself. The data analysis was easy, because the data collect methods began with the 


end in mind, data analysis. 


Triangulated Data Collection Tools 

Triangulation of the data was performed with a pre- and post-survey, journaling, 
and interviews. Google Docs housed these data collection tools along with support 
documents such as the contact info and attendance for the participants and project team. 
The pre-survey and post-survey were identical and created using Google Forms. Google 
Forms allowed the surveys to be administered, submitted, and collected online. It also 
provided automatic tabulations including charts and graphs for each survey item or 


question. 


Preparation for (Near) Flawless Execution 
The use of online tools, such as Google Forms and Google Sheets to build the 


surveys and the journal-workbook, respectively, organized data collection and made data 
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analysis simple. The difficulty was the initial learning curve to learn how to use the 


platform’s software. Hours and hours of practices and days and days of tests were 
performed to prepare for near flawless execution during the project, so that the participants 
and project team would not be frustrated or abandon the project. The goal was to make it 


appear simple and easy. 


Measuring the ABC’s or Three Components of Attitude 

The data collection tools measured the three components of attitude, also known as 
the ABC’s of attitudes because of (a) the affective component (here called evaluative), (b) 
the behavioral component, and (c) the cognitive component. The evaluative component is 
sometimes called the affective component, because it “describes a “person’s emotions and 
affect toward the stimulus, especially positive or negative evaluations.”* The surveys 
measured two of the components, the journal measured one, and the interviews sought to 
validate the findings in the surveys and journals. The surveys measured cognitive attitude 
and evaluative attitude. The third component, behavioral attitude, will be discussed in the 
next data collection tool, the journal. 

Attitudes are thought as having three components: cognitive, evaluative, and 
behavioral components. The cognitive component consists of a set of beliefs 
about the attitude object (such as “How healthy is pizza on the following 
dimensions?”). The evaluative component consists of evaluation of the object; 
for example, do respondents think it good bad or do they like it or not (“Do you 
like pizza as a food?). The behavioral component is related to respondents’ 


attitudes in relation to their actions (“How many times will you eat pizza this 
month?”).? 


? Shelley E. Taylor and Letitia Anne Peplau and David O. Sears, Social Psychology, 2™ ed., 
(Upper Saddle River, NJ: Pearson Education, 2006), 133. 


3 Norman Bradburn and Seymour Sudman and Brian Wansink, Asking Questions: The Definitive 
Guide to Questionnaire Design — For Market Research, Political Polls, and Social and Health 
Questionnaires, (San Francisco, CA: Jossey-Bass, 2004), 121-122. 
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As articulated in the Abstract, the hypothesis declared that if single mothers in my 


ministry context were given relevant financial mentoring, their attitudes would improve 
concerning their personal finance habits. As a result, the triangulated tools endeavored to 
measure whether the participants’ attitudes were positive or negative, or static or dynamic 
concerning their personal finance habits. The surveys, journal-workbooks, and exit 
interviews measured the same item, attitude, from different angles in an attempt to discover 
the participants’ authentic attitudes about their personal finance habits before, during and 
after the project. The hope was the project would result not only deliver relevant, easy-to- 
understand financial education but leverage this project to improve their attitudes about 
adopting the recommended personal finance habits that could help them overcome 
financial illiteracy and break the cycle of generational poverty in their lives. 

Survey items one through ten measured the participants’ cognitive attitude, which 
reveals their beliefs about their personal finance habits. This section of the survey asked 
“how important is” type questions. For example, “How important is a written budget in 
helping you manage your personal finances?” Since budgeting is beneficial and beliefs 
eventually manifest as behaviors, the aim of this question was to determine whether 
participants believed budgets were beneficial or simply a waste of time. The purpose here 
was to discover what they believed was valuable in managing their personal finances. I 
wanted to know whether they believed in or valued the financial habits, tools, and strategies 
that could strengthen their finances. 

Survey items 11 or eleven through twenty paralleled the first ten survey items, but 
measured the participants’ evaluative attitude, which reveals their evaluation or judgment 


about their personal finance habits. This section of the survey asked, “good or bad” and 
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“like or dislike” type questions. Even if those these exact words were excluded, the intent 
was to gain the participants’ evaluation or judgment of the survey item. For example, 
“Budgets are too restricting for you. True or False?” Since budgeting is advantageous and 
one’s judgment influences one’s behaviors, the aim of this question was to determine 
whether participants regarded budgets as opportunities or obstructions. The purpose here 
was to uncover what they perceived as positive or negative in managing their personal 
finances. I wanted to know whether they were negatively judgmental toward the financial 
habits, tools, and strategies that could strengthen their finances. 

Therefore, the objective of the first video lessons and first virtual class were to 
demonstrate the value in a written budget, not just for those struggling financially but for 
any persons (or businesses or organizations) wishing to strengthen their finances. Each 
survey question or item followed the same pattern and was tied to one of the nine personal 
finance lessons during the project. The lessons will be detailed below in the implementation 
section. 

The survey was designed with the end use in mind. In other words, data collection 
was designed with a numeric pattern to make data analysis simple and efficient. For 
instance, items 1 and 11 on the survey asked about budgeting. Both survey items ended 
with the same number, one. The rest of the survey followed this pattern. Items 2 and 12 
referred to paying bills on time. Both survey items ended with the number two. Items 3 and 
13 addressed credit scores. Both survey items ended with the number three. Survey item 
21 or twenty one, however, deviated from the pattern and simply asked, “Would you like 


to continue your financial education beyond this personal finance project?” The number 
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system made it easy to compare the participants’ cognitive attitude to their evaluative 
attitude to see if they were congruent or incongruent. 

The first part of the survey revealed the participants’ cognitive attitude (beliefs and 
values) while the second part revealed their evaluative attitude (evaluations and judgments). 
The lessons endeavored to influence those attitudes by presenting personal finance habits 
that could help in a favorable light. The next data collection tool presented 
recommendations concerning the participants’ behavioral attitude. This information was 
captured in the journal-workbook. The journal was formatted as an online workbook. For 


this reason, it is referred to as the “journal-workbook.” 


Importance and Definition of Attitude 

“There is often an assumed relationship between attitudes and behaviors.”* Attitude 
is assumed to precede behavior; while external behavior is assumed to reflect internal 
attitude. The assumption was that if attitude about specific personal finance topics or 
strategies improves, then behaviors and habits will eventually improve resulting in stronger 
personal finances. 

As stated in the Introduction of this writing, an attitude is a subjective mental state 
existing only in a person’s mind. It is far more complex than a single thought and more 
than a mere opinion. “In general, opinion is most often used to refer to views about a 


particular object such as a person or a policy, and attitude is more often used to refer to a 





4 Bradburn, et al, Asking Questions, 129. 
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bundle of opinions that are more or less coherent and are about some complex object.”> So, 
an attitude is a bundle of opinions or viewpoints about a multifaceted subject. 

An attitude is directed toward something. Personal finance is “the something,” or 
stated more suitably, the object of attitude. Accordingly, an attitude is a complex set of 
intertwined points of view on a particular topic or object, which are subjective and can be 
congruent or incongruent within itself. The working definition of attitude for this project 
was a complex set of points of view about a topic or object. Again, the attitude topic here 
was the participants’ attitude about their personal finance habits. 

The journal-workbook measured the participants’ behavioral attitude, which 
reveals their behavior or intentions concerning their personal finance habits. The journal- 
workbook asked, “how likely are you to...” type questions, and asked them to write down 
specific behavioral goals. For example, “How likely are you to begin using a written budget, 
also known as a spending plan?” “When will you begin?” Since budgeting can provide a 
monetary strategic advantage, the aim of the journal-workbook questions was to determine 
whether participants would actually act on the lessons and use a budget (or whatever the 
lesson recommended). 

The purpose of the journal-workbook was to ascertain whether their behavioral 
attitude would override their negative cognitive and evaluative attitudes. In other words, 
could those who expressed negative attitudes entering the program be convinced through 
financial education mentoring to change their attitudes? Additionally, I wanted to reveal 
whether those who initially claimed they had positive cognitive and evaluative attitudes 


were behaving consistently with their claims of a positive attitude, or at least intending to 





> Bradburn, et al, Asking Questions, 121. 
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act without incongruence with their initial claims. Although the time length of this project 


was not long enough to fully research behavioral outcomes, it was long enough to measure 
behavioral attitudes. Beliefs and judgments lead to behavior. Conversely, behavior reveals 
beliefs and judgments. So, the outward action can reveal the inward thoughts and feelings. 
For this reason, all three components of attitude were important. 

Table 6.9 summarizes how the three components of attitude were used in this 
project, partial examples of the data collection statements, and where the components were 
used to measure the participants’ attitudes. 


Table 6.9. The Use of the Three Components of Attitude 


Components of 








Attitude Measurement of — Data Collection Statements MAR NL 
Cognitive Beliefs; How important is...? Survey 1-10; 
Values Exit Interviews 
Journal-Workbook 
Evaluative Evaluations; | Good or bad? Survey 11-20; 
(Affective) Judgments; | Like or dislike? Exit Interviews 
Emotions; Favor or oppose? Journal-Workbook 
Feelings 
Behavioral Behaviors; How likely are you Journal-Workbook; 
Intentions tse Exit Interviews 
Do you...? Surveys 




















As table 6.9 above depicts, the exit interviews was the only data collection tool 
where the three components of attitude were intentionally used to measure the participants’ 
attitudes. In summary, the pre- and post-surveys measured the participants’ cognitive 
attitude and evaluative attitude. The journal-workbook measured their behavioral attitude. 


The interviews measured all three components of attitude, searching for proof of the 





® The surveys and interviews were primary for cognitive and evaluative attitudes; while journal - 
workbooks were secondary. Journal-workbooks were primary for behavioral attitudes; while the surveys 
and interviews were secondary. Nevertheless, the data collection tools measured attitude as a whole. 
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expected outcomes set prior to the project, and attempting to authenticate or invalidate the 
participants’ responses in the surveys and journal-workbook. (Refer to the introduction of 
this chapter, Project Analysis, for a list of the expected outcomes.) All three data collection 
tools worked seamlessly together to paint a clear picture of the participants’ attitudes 
concerning their personal finance habits. Those who had positive attitudes at the beginning 
maintained positive attitudes at the end. Those who had negative attitudes at the beginning 
changed or improved their attitudes at the end by adopting personal finance practices that 


tend to improve one’s personal finances. 


Transition to Implementation 

Preacher and Civil Rights leader, Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. not only addressed 
racial discrimination during his day but also economic injustice. He was concern with the 
plight of the working-poor and those living in poverty. He saw the poor attitudes of many 
in power and experienced the resultant discriminatory and unjust effects. He said, “The 
time has come for us to civilize ourselves by the total, direct and immediate abolition of 
poverty.”’ He called for our nation and world to address and solve the monetary and 
financially-related problems for those struggling financially. Although this project has not 
called for me to march in the streets, sponsor a sit-in on the floors of city hall, or protest on 
the grounds of the state senate or Whitehouse because of the continuance of economic 
injustice, it has called me to do my part in providing relief to those struggling financially. 


Economic justice might never be part of this current world, but financial education can help 





7 Martin Luther King, Jr. Where Do We Go from Here: Chaos or Community?, (Boston, MA: 
Beacon, 1968), Kindle. 
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ease the burden of those victims of economic injustice for whom Dr. King was so 
concerned. With this thought in mind, let us turn next to the implementation of this 


postmodern financial mentoring program. 


Implementation 

Overall Assessment of the Project 

Implementation of this research project performed as planned. The delayed start 
presented the only major exception, primarily due to 2020’s Covid-19 Pandemic. Although 
the curriculum content remained the same, the inability to meet face to face improved the 
quality of the project experience. The State of Ohio’s mandated shelter-in order 
(quarantine) forced time for the addition of online and cell-phone technologies made the 
project rollout and run smoothly. The 10 member project team, including myself, worked 
well together and with the project participants. My nine team members made a manageable 
distribution of the day-to-day workload smoother, quicker, and achievable. As previously 
stated, the nine team members also participated as class participants. The nine were called 
class mentors or mentors while the remaining 18 participants, class mentees or mentees. 
As a result, the 27 female participants, including the nine team members, overall stayed 


engaged throughout the project, and responded favorably to one another and the curriculum. 


The Research Project 
Since eliminating financial illiteracy was the goal of this postmodern mentoring 
program, I taught a class. Since we were in the middle of a Pandemic, I taught a six-week 


virtual class on Google Classroom where I posted nine video lessons, nine workbook 
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assignments, and two optional assignments. The class met online every Monday and 


Thursday from 7 to 8 PM via Google Meet. 


Recruiting 

Throughout 2020 I recruited the nine member project team which was six more 
people than I had anticipated. The additional six team members contributed variously 
which made the project easier to manage and provided more one-on-one attention for the 
project participants. By the middle of July, the participant recruiting promotions ramped 
up at the church. The church and I recruited and submitted names of potential participants. 
I sent a three minute recruiting video to everyone who either expressed interest or 
submitted a name. People shared this video via text messaging or email. The video content 
pulled from my Ministry Focus, condensing part of my spiritual autobiography where I 
spoke about growing up poor but meeting a personal finance mentor at age twenty three. 
The video explained what the program was about, pulling from my project proposal, then 
invited them to send an email simply stating they were interested. See Appendix D for a 
list of the video links. 

The email was vitally important, because I needed the potential participant’s correct 
email address to add them to the database housed in Google Contacts and as a Google Sheet 
in Google Docs. The people who emailed fared better than those who provided handwritten 
email addresses or typed them into the text messaging app, because the direct email meant 


no mistakes in transcription of the email address. 
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Simplicity 


The curriculum consisted of nine lessons, plus four inspirational videos. Simplicity 
was essential. One of the unwritten project goals was to make the technology user-friendly 
and the curriculum easy to understand. This required a lot of work prior to the project 
launch. For two and a half months, as I was learning to live and lead during a Pandemic, I 
climbed a steep learning curve to master the technological IQ it required to make the project 
unintimidating. 

One of my professors, the late Dr. Howard Hendricks of Dallas Theological 
Seminary, repeatedly said, “By Sunday morning, somebody’s going to be sweating. Either 
you're going to sweat in your study or they’re going to sweat in the pews.” I chose to sweat 
for two and a half months, trying, discarding, practicing, testing, and eventually mastering 
the online platforms and cell-phone apps chosen for this project. (An exhaustive list of the 
online platforms and cell-phone apps can be found in Appendix E.) 

Simplicity meant convincing the project team and the participants that the process 
was simple and easy to use. I understood that too many complications could derail the 
program and cause team and program retention problems. “Watch! Write! Click! Relax!” 
was repeated in the instructions on Google Classroom, their emails, the live classes, and 
the journal-workbook itself. The following one-line instructions were printed on each 
assignment in Google Classroom. Again, the goal was simplicity to increase engagement. 

“Instructions: Watch! Write! Click! Relax! 

lst) Watch the video. 

2nd) Write in your WORKBOOK. 


3rd) Click ‘Turn In.’ 
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4th) Relax until your virtual class time. Well email the link.” 


Additionally, between the class mentors’ one-one-one attention, the dedicated cell- 
phone number, the dedicated email address, the Google Meets on Mondays and Thursdays 
at 7 PM, the scheduled emails texts, and the quick response times during the first week by 
Friday evening the participants (and their class mentors) stopped asking for help and the 
pre-surveys and journal-workbooks rolled in online. In less than five days, my team and I 
had everyone up and rolling. I sent a congratulations text to the team on day six telling 
them how great they were. This encouraged them to lean in and make sure their mentee 
was on track. 

Other than user error due to unfamiliarity with the platforms, which we remedied 
by the end of the second class, the only problem was the incompatibility of the journal- 
workbook and cell phones. The participants could read the workbook on their phone, but 
they could not write digitally. We apologized and recommended the use of a personal 
computer for the workbook. We provided hardcopies of the workbook for participants who 
did not have access to a computer. The videos worked on computers and all mobile devices. 

For simplicity’s sake, each lesson followed the same pattern for two reasons. First, 
it was simple for the participants and the team. Second, it was simpler for me to follow the 
same pattern as I wrote the workbooks and video scripts, recorded and edited the videos, 
uploaded them, assigned them as Classwork in Google Classroom, and taught the live 
lessons on Google Meets. Without simplifying every step the project would have been too 


complicated to manage or possibly confusing for the participants. 
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Virtual Orientation 

Iheld a 10 AM Saturday interest meeting via Google Meet for everyone interested 
in the project. This online meeting also provided a chance to test out this platform while 
giving live instructions on how to access their Google Classroom, set expectations, and 


answer questions. 


Pre-Survey Launch 

The next day the online pre-survey was launched. Each registered participant was 
notified three ways, email, a text message from a dedicated cell-phone line for the project, 
and in various ways by either the person who nominated the participant or by her class 
mentor. Many times, the person who nominated and the class mentor were the same person. 
The surveys started returning immediately. 

When the registered participants clicked on the weblink in the email containing the 
pre-survey, she was taken to Google Classroom and automatically enrolled in the project. 
Remotely I could observe the class members’ involvement in real time. This provided 
information on when to send an encouraging or instructional email or text or ask the class 


mentors to reach out to their mentees (class participants). 


Project Curriculum 
Welcome (Recruiting Video) 
The recruiting video doubled as the welcome video. The interdisciplinary study on 
social psychology shaped its tone. It was carefully scripted to motivate viewers to register 


for the research project. The video script contained the core essence of my spiritual 
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autobiography, contextual analysis, and project curriculum. The social psychological 
blueprint for the script was partially based on the prospects’ (potential participants’) 
universal human tendencies to pursue their basic needs. The script was written to speak 
vulnerably and compassionately to the potential participant’s hearts by relating to their 
longings for basic needs, such as nutrition, safety, love and belonging, self-esteem, and 
self-actualization. Refer to Appendix D for the Welcome-(Recruitment) Video. 

Therefore, based on social psychology I designed a recruiting promotion on the 
promise of teaching the target audience how to meet their own needs. This approach 
significantly increased the probability of their participation due to the appeal to our desire 
to succeed and the promise of relevance. In short, it worked. The effectiveness of the 
recruiting effort can be seen in table 6.10 where 60% of the targeted prospects registered. 


Table 6.10. Project Recruitment Effectiveness Ratio 


Project Recruitment Effectiveness Ratio 
































Prospects 47| 100% 
prospects 

Registered 28| 60% 
prospects 

; : of 
Withdrew from Project 1 | 2% prompets 

Registered and Interested 27) 57% 0% 
prospects 

Registered but Minimal of 

1 | 2% 

Involvement prospects 

Registered and Involved 26) 55% 
prospects 





e Sixty percent (60%) of the prospects registered for the research project. 
e Fifty five percent (55%) of the prospects registered and were involved in 
the research project. 
This three minute recruiting and welcome video was quite effective. It was the only 


recruiting tool used. My research team of nine women and I text messaged and/or emailed 
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the video link to 47 prospective participants. Twenty eight of the 47 (60%) women signed 


up. One (2%) dropped out before the first class. One (2%) never dropped but also never 
fully participated after the first class. So, 27 participants (57%) registered and showed some 
interest; while 26 (55%) registered and were involved during the project. 

Again, this was considered a successful, that is, effective recruiting campaign, 
especially considering it consisted of only one text or email that just asked them to respond 
in their own way to an email address, FinanceProjectLessons @ gmail.com to sign up. The 
registrants’ emails were uncomplicated. Some only put their name. Some included their 
name and phone number. Some simply wrote nothing. This simple sign-up method enabled 
us to capture their email addresses without error. It also required the participants to take 
the initiative to sign up, which in this postmodern age of opt-in and opt-out marketing 
allowed them to opt-in. If they opted-in by their own initiative this would serve to increase 
the probability they were serious about participating in the project. In other words, signing 
up was simple. Each registrant received an automatic reply that read as follows: 

Hi! 

Your Personal Finance Mentor has received your email. 

It's always smart to improve your finances and future. 

TO SIGN UP 

Please include your cellphone number, if you want us to text the link for Saturday's 


10:15 am virtual info meeting. Otherwise, we will email you. 


Thank you!® 





8 This is the verbatim automatic email reply to prospective project participants, which was emailed 
from FinanceProjectLessons @ gmail.com just prior to the commencement of the research project. 
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Next, they received a Google Meet link via an email and/or a text message on their 
cell phone before the virtual orientation. The following day they received the first survey 
virtually followed by the first video lesson and workbook, Budgeting 101. 

The three keys to the high registration ratio were (a) a thoughtfully scripted message 
captured in the recruiting video, (b) leaning on the relational capital and personal influence 
each recruiter had with each potential participant, (c) and a simple sign-up procedure. I 
believed the commitment of the participant was going to make or break the research project. 
So, considerable thought was put into the recruiting strategy. I likewise believed a solid 
recruiting strategy would positively affect participant retention during the project, the next 


topic of discussion. 


Participant Demographics 

Participation was better than expected, but it was not necessarily the demographic 
mix expected. The original goal was to recruit 10 single mothers. Nine participated along 
with 18 other women. When the project promotion was released, more than single mothers 
wanted to participate and did. Table 6.11 delineates the demographic mix of the project 
participants. 
Table 6.11. Demographics of the Project Participants 


I rcs ek acne 2 



















































Mother/Guardian 
with School- Mother/Guardian 3 
Be Aged Children with Adult ek 
Only Children Only 
(0-18 years old) 
Single 15% 9 33% o) 1% 
Married 4% 1 4% 7 26% 
Widowed 0% 0% 0 0% 
Total ] 
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e Of the 27 women who participated in this research project, 18 were single 
and nine married. 
e In total, 14 single mothers (51% of participants) were part of this project. 
o Twelve single mothers with school-aged children participated. 
= Nine single mothers had only school-aged children (0-18 
years old) represented 33% of the participants. 
= Three single mothers representing 11% of participants had 
both school-aged and young adult children. 
o Two single mothers (7% of participants) with only adult children 
participated. 
e The two married mothers with school-aged children (0-18 years old) 
represented 7% of the participants. 
e Nearly two-thirds (66%) of the participants were single and 34% married. 
e Of the 27 participants, 22 (81%) were mothers with either school-aged or 


adult children. 


Participant Retention 
Participant retention was better than expected. Of the 27 active participants, 26 
(96%) were engaged at some level involved in this research project. One (2%) registered 


with minimal project involvement. 
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Table 6.12. Project Retention and Participation 


Project Participation Retention Ratio 














Total Registered after ss 
Withdrawals 27 | 100% _ of participants 

Registered but Minimal “cs 
volvement 1 4% _ of participants 
Involved in Project 26 | 96% _ of participants 

Average Attendance of Live ud 
Virtual Classes ea a a 

















e The participant retention rate was 96%, that is 26 of 27 participants 
remained involved in this research project. 

The average attendance of the live virtual classes held on Google Meet on Mondays 
and Thursdays at 7 PM was 16.5 participants, which represented 61% of the total enrolled 
participants. According to the participants during the exit interviews the convenience of 
the online class format, the encouragement and support they received from their class 
mentors and me, and the quality content of the curriculum resulted in an outstanding project 
retention rate. 

Additionally, 23 (85%) of the 27 participants attended the Google Meet sessions 


some time during the 11 regularly scheduled Google Meet sessions. 


Live Virtual Class Participation 

The project offered live teaching via the internet due to 2020’s Covid-19 Pandemic 
and the need for social distancing. The classes were well-received and well-attended. Every 
Monday and Thursday at 7 PM a live class was taught to follow up on the five to eight 


minute video lesson. Additional information about each subject was shared during this live 
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Google Meet session, which typically lasted 60 to 75 minutes, rarely longer. Table 6.13 


illustrates class participation. 


Table 6.13. Live Virtual Class Participation 


Live Virtual Class Participation 















































9 of 9 Virtual Classes 8 | 30% _ of participants 

8 of 9 Virtual Classes 1 | 4% _ of participants 

7 of 9 Virtual Classes 2 | 7% _ of participants 

6 of 9 Virtual Classes 4 | 15% __ of participants 

5 of 9 Virtual Classes 3 | 11% _ of participants 

4 of 9 Virtual Classes 1 | 4% _ of participants 

3 of 9 Virtual Classes 1 | 4% _ of participants 

2 of 9 Virtual Classes 2 | 7% _ of participants 

1 of 9 Virtual Classes 1 | 4% © of participants 

0 of 9 Virtual Classes 4 | 15% _ of participants 
Virtual Graduation Celebration 0% of participants 
Average Number of Virtual Classes ae virtual classes 
Attended per Participant : per participant 








e Eight (30%) participants attended all nine (100%) of the virtual classes. 


e Eighteen participants (67%) attended five or more of the nine of the virtual 


classes. My research team of volunteers felt five was significant due to the 


work-life balance the participants managed to be part of the project. 


e The average number of virtual classes attended per participant was 5.4. 


e Four participants attended no live virtual classes, three of the four were 


reported to have engaged the lesson videos, journal-workbook, and 


motivational videos at some level. As of this writing, they still have access 


to all materials to use at their convenience. 


During the virtual graduation participants, who attended five or more classes were 


acknowledged. The low attenders were defined as attending three or fewer live virtual 


classes. This sub-group of nine explained they were overwhelmed or distracted by life 
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situations. (This answer applies to those who gave an explanation or provided a reply.) 


Consequently, though they expressed interest in the program, they said the timing was not 
conducive with their current life situations. One was moving. Two were in the middle of a 
family crisis caused by another family member. One was distracted by work and family 
responsibilities; plus she became ill during the project but recovered. One was only 
interested in the credit scores and credit card lessons. Four provided no answer. 
Nevertheless, I was glad they signed up. Perhaps, in future work stemming from this project 
the timing will be right for them to participate. 

The high attenders attended because the materials were relevant, online process was 
convenient, and the program did not require much time to fully engage. The reported 
average time to watch the lesson video and complete the journal-workbook was between 
12 to 15 minutes. 

One high attender was so determined to participate she attended a live virtual 
session from her hospital bed using her cell phone. (Thankfully, she was discharged to go 
home two days later to her two young daughters.) 

Lack of computer access was viewed as a deterrent for some participants, even 
though every participant had a cell phone which provide access to the video and live virtual 
classes, surveys, and the ability to view the online worksheets. They could request 
hardcopies of the journal-workbook. Some did. Plus, a low attender and a high attender 
both communicated early that they did not have computer access. Hard copies of the 
journal-workbook were delivered to both. The low attender did not submit her classwork; 
whereas, the high attender, though she had no computer access, submitted her classwork 


weekly. Consequently, low attendance (for those who reported the reasons for their 
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absence) was attributable to the low attenders being overwhelmed and feeling unable to 
participate. I report this with no judgment. My research team and I have rallied around 


them to see if we might find compassionate and relevant ways to ease their burdens. 


Motivational Videos 

Since this research project was about improving attitudes, a set of motivational 
videos were produced in addition to the welcome (recruitment) video and nine personal 
finance video lessons. Since social psychology is about influence, the postmodern medium 
of videos uploaded to YouTube was employed in an attempt to influence the participants 
for good. Every two or three lessons a motivational video was text messaged and emailed 
to the class mentors and participants. Although no assignments, other than click and watch 
the videos, were attached to the videos, each video received positive feedback. 

The motivational videos were not directly about personal finance, but about how 
people see themselves and what they can do to improve their view of themselves, which 
influences how they handle their finances. The social psychology-based equation for 
motivation plus definitions of its components are listed below. 

e Motivation = Self-Concept + Self-Improvement + Self-Enhancement 
o Self-Concept — “The collections of beliefs we hold about 


ourselves.” 





° Shelley E. Taylor and Letitia Anne Peplau and David O. Sears, Social Psychology, 2™ ed., 
(Upper Saddle River, NJ: Pearson Education, 2006), 501. 
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o Self-Improvement — “The educational process... [that] assumes that 
people will strive to improve their ability to master fundamental 
learning tasks.”!” 

o Self-Enhancement — “The need to hold a positive view of oneself 
and to protect oneself from negative feedback.” |! 

The formula to motivate the participants to actually apply what they learned was to 
(a) improve their self-concept, so that it is accurate and consistent; (b) allow them to 
experience self-improvement; (c) and strengthen their self-enhancement. 

Table 6.14 and the related bullet points briefly illustrate how the interdiscipline of 
social psychology was used to produce the motivational videos that added to the high 
retention rate of the program. I believed the project could not eliminate financial illiteracy 
among the project participants unless they were adequately self-motivated (with a little 
postmodern video help) to stay involved in the project. Hence, the motivational videos 


were produced and distributed every two or three lessons. Refer to Appendix D for the 


videos labeled Motivation, Self-Esteem, Consistency, and Gratitude. 


0 Taylor, 115. 


"| Taylor, 501. 
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Table 6.14. The Social Psychology behind the Motivational Videos 


Social Psychological Components of Motivation Motivational Videos 
The collections of 
Self-Concept beliefs we hold SELF-ESTEEM 





about ourselves. 1 


The educational 
process... [that] 
assumes that people 
will strive to 
improve their ability 
to master 
fundamental 
learning tasks. = 
The need to hold a 
positive view of 
oneself and to 
protect oneself from 
negative feedback. 
14 





+ Self-Improvement CONSISTENCY 





+ Self-Enhancement GRATITUDE 





Motivation The reasons people 


act a certain way. MOTIVATION 

















e Self-beliefs was the key idea behind the video on self-esteem. 

e Striving to improve was the key idea behind the video on consistency. 
e Holding a positive self-view was the key idea behind the video on gratitude. 
e Putting into action the synergistic and positive effects of healthy self-esteem, 
consistency, and gratitude was the key idea behind the video on motivation. 
The research purpose of the set of motivational videos was to address and hopefully 
improve the participants’ self-concept while motivating them to engage more fully than 
they might in this project, which was aimed at self-improvement through financial 


education, and to offset the damage financial duress does to self-enhancement. 





Taylor, 501. 
3 Taylor, 115. 


4 Taylor, 501. 
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Additionally, if the research project has resulted in improving the participants’ self-concept, 
they might seek out self-improvement opportunities they might have previously avoided. 

With this thought in mine, the first self-improvement opportunity I had hoped they 
would pursue was full immersion in this financial mentoring program. Although some did 
not engage the project as fully as I had hoped, they noted the videos helped them move 
forward in other areas of their lives. Nevertheless, this area of social psychology holds the 
potential to deliver the biggest impact on this research project and its participants. 

The effectiveness of the motivational videos was measured by the change in 
attitudes by the end of the project. The motivational videos, personal finance lessons, 
written materials, class mentors, live virtual class sessions, and individual attention were 


all designed to do one thing, improve their attitude. 


Class Curriculum 

For the sake of simplicity in favor of the participants, each of the nine personal 
finance classes followed a similar pattern. They were hosted on Google Classroom. The 
participants received an automated email each time a new assignment was posted. The 
assignment typically consisted of a five to eight video lesson and a related journal- 
workbook. Occasionally additional handouts were provided, but were marked “optional 
but helpful.” 

After viewing the video lesson and writing in their journal-workbook, the 
participants submitted their work online. The few who had no computer access were 
provided hardcopies and submitted their classwork weekly to their class mentor, so that the 
data could be collected. Next, the participants received two emails with the Google Meet 


link for the live virtual class. 
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The use of patterns allowed the participants, their class mentors, and the entire 
research team to get up to speed with the project’s process quickly. The first class was on 
a Monday. Numerous text messages, emails, phone calls, and extra Google Meet sessions 
were required. The good news is that by Thursday evening at 10 PM all “customer service” 
questions ended. By Friday the text message app, phones, email, and Google Meet sessions 
were completely quiet and remained so the remainder of the project. By early Friday 
afternoon I sent a text message to the nine class mentors congratulating them on getting 
their mentees up to speed quickly. It said, “Good afternoon, Research Team/Class Mentors! 
You’re doing a great job! Question texts, emails and calls are way down.” The use of 
patterns produced familiarity with the process quickly, which lowered my team’s and my 
workload. 

The journal-workbooks followed a pattern too. Each contained a video and a 
journal-workbook assignment, followed by an email invitation to participate in the live 
virtual class. The lesson videos are in the appendix. Next are the summaries of the nine 


personal finance classes. 


Budgeting 101 Journal-Workbook 
e Theme: Where Did Your Money Go? 
e Key Bible Verse: “The mind of man plans his way, But the LORD directs 
his steps.” (Proverbs 16:9) 
e Recommended Behavioral Goal: 
o Level 1: Begin using a written budget, also known as a spending 


plan. 
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o Level 2: Identify wealth-wasters, then eliminate or minimize them.!> 
o Level 3: Set percentage limits on key, large or wasteful expenses, 
then work to bring them down to those limits. (Either reducing your 
expenses or increasing your income or doing both will improve your 
budget ratios.) 
e An optional but helpful assignment, a budget worksheet, was provided for 


each participant in the Classwork tab in Google Classroom. 


Debt 201 Journal- Workbook 

e Theme: Are you a slave to debt? 

e Key Bible Verse: "The rich rules over the poor, And the borrower becomes 
the lender's slave." (Proverbs 22:7) 

e Recommended Behavioral Goals: 

o Level 1: Know how much you owe (debt balances), and how much 
you pay (monthly payment amounts). 
o Level 2: Build a debt snowball. 

e An optional but helpful assignment, an automated easy-to-use debt 
snowball worksheet, was provided for each participant in the Classwork tab 
in Google Classroom. 

e Video and Live Virtual Lessons: Refer to Appendix D for the video lesson, 


which participants watched before writing in their journal-workbooks. The 





'S Levels two and three behavioral recommendations were provided vocally during the live virtual 
classes, then added to the journal-workbook subsequently. 
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live virtual lessons followed the video lesson and explained the theme, key 
Bible verse, and recommended behavioral goals, plus provided a Q&A 


session. 


Motivation Video 
e Self-Motivation Goal of Motivational Video #1: The goal was to encourage 
self-motivation as solution of the motivational equation (motivation = self- 
concept + self-improvement + self-enhancement) based on_ social 
psychology by encouraging participants to take the initiative to improve 
their personal finances. I wanted them to see and experience that action 
precedes motivation, not vice versa. Refer to table 6.14 for the social 


psychology behind the video and to Appendix D for this motivational video. 


Credit Scores 301 Journal-Workbook 
e Theme: Who's winning? What's the score? 
e Key Bible Verse: "A good name is to be desired more than great wealth, 
Favor is better than silver and gold." (Proverbs 22:1) 
e Recommended Behavioral Goals: 
o Level 1: Commit to a Bill Day and a Backup Bill Day. (ex., Mon 
and Thu at 7 PM.) 
o Level 2: Learn the five "secrets" (components) of your credit score, 
then focus on the one or two that will raise your score the most. 


(Watch your Credit Scores 301 video and write them down.) 
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e Video and Live Virtual Lessons: Refer to Appendix D for the video lesson, 
which participants watched before writing in their journal-workbooks. The 
live virtual lessons followed the video lesson and explained the theme, key 
Bible verse, and recommended behavioral goals, plus provided a Q&A 


session. 


Credit Cards 401 Journal-Workbook 
e Theme: Buy now but cry later? 
e Key Bible Verse: "The wicked borrows and does not pay back, But the 
righteous is gracious and gives." (Psalm 37:21) 
e Recommended Behavioral Goals: 

o Level 1: Transfer your credit card balance to a lower interest rate 
credit card, while taking into account any annual fee or other costs 
associated with the potential new credit card. 

o Level 2: Place your credit card debt inside your debt snowball to pay 
it off faster. 

o Level 3: Consider whether you should immediately pay off your 
credit card balance in full. 

o Level 4: Pay off your credit card balance each month to avoid paying 
interest on your purchases and to avoid piling up more debt. 

o Level 5: Learn to use your credit cards creatively to earn points, 


rewards, trips, and/or cash. 
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e Video and Live Virtual Lessons: Refer to Appendix D for the video lesson, 
which participants watched before writing in their journal-workbooks. The 
live virtual lessons followed the video lesson and explained the theme, key 
Bible verse, and recommended behavioral goals, plus provided a Q&A 


session. 


Self-Esteem Video 

Self-Concept Goal of Motivational Video #2: The goal was to address the 
participants’ self-concept as a component of motivation based on social psychology by 
equipping participants to challenge negative or false beliefs they held about themselves 
and replace them experientially with better views of themselves because of the progress 
they saw themselves making as they successfully engaged in this educational opportunity 
and saw themselves taking action to improve their own personal finances. Refer to table 
6.14 for the social psychology behind the video and to Appendix D for this motivational 


video. 


Savings 501 Journal-Workbook 
e Theme: Little by little, a little becomes a lot. — A Tanzanian Proverb 
e Key Bible Verse: "Now this I say, he who sows sparingly will also reap 
sparingly, And he who sows bountifully will also reap bountifully."” (2 
Corinthians 9:6) 
e Recommended Behavioral Goals: 


o Level 1: Build an emergency fund. 
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o Level 2: Plan regular deposits into your emergency in your written 
budget. 

o Level 3: Name your emergency fund. 

o Level 4: Write down the exact reasons you may withdraw from this 
fund. 

o Level 5: Learn to use your credit cards creatively to 
TEMPORARILY fund your emergency fund WHILE you are 
building the fund with regular deposits. 

e Video and Live Virtual Lessons: Refer to Appendix D for the video lesson, 
which participants watched before writing in their journal-workbooks. The 
live virtual lessons followed the video lesson and explained the theme, key 
Bible verse, and recommended behavioral goals, plus provided a Q&A 


session. 


Investing 601 Journal-Workbook 
e Theme: Someone's sitting in the shade today, because someone planted a 
tree a long time ago. — Warren Buffet, Investor 
e Key Bible Verse: "She considers a field and buys it; From her earnings she 
plants a vineyard." (Proverbs 31:16) 
e Recommended Behavioral Goals: 
o Level 1: Open a brokerage account so that you can invest in the stock 


market. 
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o Level 2: Commit to Dollar-Cost Averaging every month or every 


time you get paid. 

o Level 3: Put a monthly investment amount in your budget, then 
deposit this amount in your brokerage account monthly. 

o Level 4: Read a book, blog or article on investing or listen to an 
investment podcast. 

e Video and Live Virtual Lessons: Refer to Appendix D for the video lesson, 
which participants watched before writing in their journal-workbooks. The 
live virtual lessons followed the video lesson and explained the theme, key 
Bible verse, and recommended behavioral goals, plus provided a Q&A 


session. 


Consistency Video 

Self-Improvement Goal of Motivational Video #3: The goal was to encourage self- 
improvement as a component of motivation based on social psychology by encouraging 
participants to engage fully in this educational opportunity (project), evidenced by striving 
every day to improve their capacity to master the fundamentals of personal finance. Refer 
to table 6.14 for the social psychology behind the video and to Appendix D for this 


motivational video. 


Insurance 701 Journal-Workbook 


e Theme: Life is a gamble; So, buy some insurance. 
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Key Bible Verse: "A prudent man sees evil and hides himself. The 


simpletons proceed blindly and pay the penalty." (Proverbs 27:12) 
Recommended Behavioral Goals: 

o Level 1: Make sure you have the right amount of life insurance. 

o Level 2: Consider your other insurance needs, then set a written goal 
and plan to eventually obtain what you need to adequately protect 
yourself and your finances. 

o Level 3: Evaluate your auto insurance policy to see if you're paying 
too much and have the right amount. 

o Level 4: Take any insurance premium savings you created and add 
it to your debt snowball, or save it in one of your savings plans 
(emergency fund, vacation fund, etc.) or invest it in your invest plan 
(dollar-cost averaging), or add it to your self-directed retirement 
plan. (801 Retirement Planning coming up next class.) 

o Level 5: If your Bodily Injury Liability and Property Damage 
Liability limits are too low, consider an umbrella liability insurance 
policy, if it covers accidents caused by you. 

o Level 6: Consider opting out of auto insurance. (How to opt out was 
explained during the live virtual class session.) 

An optional but helpful assignment, a handout to encourage thinking about 
the value of life insurance, was provided for each participant in the 


Classwork tab in Google Classroom. 
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e Video and Live Virtual Lessons: Refer to Appendix D for the video lesson, 


which participants watched before writing in their journal-workbooks. The 


live virtual lessons followed the video lesson and explained the theme, key 


Bible verse, and recommended behavioral goals, plus provided a Q&A 


session. 


Retirement Planning 801 Journal-Workbook 


e Theme: Make hay while the sun shines. 


e Key Bible Verse: "He who gathers in summer is a son who acts wisely, But 


he who sleeps in harvest is a son who acts shamefully." (Proverbs 10:5) 


e Recommended Behavioral Goals: 


O 


O 


Level 1: Open either a Traditional IRA or Roth IRA with a 
brokerage firm or bank, depending on your goals. 

Level 2: Commit to Dollar-Cost averaging to build your IRA or self- 
directed retirement account. 

Level 3: Know the Purpose of Retirement Planning, so that you will 
know why you are planning for retirement. 

Level 5: If your employer offers a matching retirement contribution, 
seriously consider taking advantage of it. 

Level 6: Research your retirement options. 


Level 7: Reflect your retirement plan in your monthly budget. 


e Video and Live Virtual Lessons: Refer to Appendix D for the video lesson, 


which participants watched before writing in their journal-workbooks. The 
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live virtual lessons followed the video lesson and explained the theme, key 
Bible verse, and recommended behavioral goals, plus provided a Q&A 


session. 


Gratitude Video 

Self-Enhancement Goal of Motivational Video #4: The goal was to encourage self- 
enhancement as a component of motivation based on social psychology by encouraging 
participants to hold a positive view of themselves by becoming a person who does not base 
her view of herself on material wealth or money, while at the same time improving her 
personal finances. Refer to table 6.14 for the social psychology behind the video and to 


Appendix D for this motivational video. 


Estate Planning 901 Journal-Workbook 
e Theme: Get your house in order! 
e Key Bible Verse: Good people leave an inheritance for their children, And 
the wealth of the sinner is stored up for the righteous.” (Proverbs 13:22) 

e Recommended Behavioral Goals: 
o Level 1: Buy life insurance. 
o Level 2: Create or update your will. 
o Level 3: Create or update your healthcare power of attorney (POA). 
o Level 4: Create or update your HIPAA forms authorizing who may 

have access to your medical information 


o Level 5: Create or update your financial power of attorney (POA). 
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o Level 6: Consider a revocable living trust instead of a will. 

e An optional but helpful assignment, weblinks to reliable and free estate 
planning resources, was provided for each participant in the Classwork tab 
in Google Classroom. 

e Video and Live Virtual Lessons: Refer to Appendix D for the video lesson, 
which participants watched before writing in their journal-workbooks. The 
live virtual lessons followed the video lesson and explained the theme, key 
Bible verse, and recommended behavioral goals, plus provided a Q&A 


session. 


Virtual Graduation 

Goal of Graduation: The goal of the virtual graduation was to celebrate the 
participants and thank my research team of volunteers. After all the virtual classes were 
completed and the surveys submitted we had a graduation ceremony and played personal 
finance trivia online to reinforce what everyone learned and to just have some virtual 
entertainment together. 

The virtual graduation was actually more of a virtual party with lots of fun and 
games. We acknowledged everyone. I thanked my research team and class mentors. We 
celebrated those with perfect attendance and everyone who attended at least five virtual 
classes or more, as well as anyone who submitted five assignments or more. My research 
team convinced me five classes and assignments was a significant accomplishment in light 
of the work-life balance the participants balanced to be part of the project. We played we 


called “personal finance trivia.” The winners won “some mo’ money” and immediately 
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received it via Cash App or Zelle. It was fun to watch them laugh as they competed for our 
little $3, $5, $7 and $14 cash prizes. They particularly liked this game played on Google 
Meet, because we used technology to forward the money directly to their cell phones. Due 
to the speed of the game. The money was sent afterward. They laughed while they learned. 
The personal finance trivia game questions asked during the virtual graduation are in the 
Appendix B. 

Before we logged off for our final official session, I prayed for everyone, promised 
them my team and I would make ourselves available after the project to assist them as they 
applied what they learned during the project, and I challenged them with these closing 
words: “The only thing holding you back is your attitude. Ignorance is no longer an excuse. 
You now know more about personal finance than most people in the world. Please, don’t 
struggle needlessly. May you be like my late mentor Don who invested his time in me and 
left his knowledge with me! And that investment has made all the difference in this poor 
kid’s life. Thank you for learning from Your Personal Finance Mentor! May God bless 


you!” 


The Research Team (Contextual Associates) 

The training of the nine members of the research team was straightforward with 
relatively few questions. The research team’s biggest concerns centered on the use of the 
technology and scheduling. They wanted to know how to use the online programs, which 
will be named shortly. They also wanted to know whether they could use their cell-phones 
and tablets to access the platforms used during the project. Finally, they wanted to know 


the schedule from beginning to end and what everyone’s specific assignments were. 
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Three women served as my research assistants and as class mentors. The remaining 
six served as class mentors, but would answer the group text on research questions. The 
team’s commitment to the success of the project and their mentees freed me to write the 
first draft of this document. Doing so allowed me to capture relevant project information 
before I forgot or overlooked it. 

The team knew the Maya Angelou quote I wanted but when I could not find a 
reliable source to quote her, they researched the local library (physically during a 
Pandemic), searched online, and found the book out of which I quoted Maya Angelou for 
the epigram opening this document. As a matter of fact, I ended up using a different and 
more fitting quote thanks to their commitment to this project. As a result, I highly 
recommend recruiting and unleashing an energetic team who is invited to participate in 


every aspect of the project. 


The Positive Effects of Delays 

My research project and the writing of this document overlapped for three primary 
reasons. First and foremost, the Covid-19 Pandemic during 2020 forced me to rethink and 
redesign project implementation. It took two months of thinking to come up with the idea 
that resulted in the current form of this project. The pre-Pandemic plan called for a weekly 
class taught in the church’s fellowship hall, sitting around long folding tables on a Saturday 
morning. Second, during the fourth semester my candidacy review packet, though 
submitted on time, was overlooked. I did not receive a response until a third way through 
fifth semester. During the semesterly Focus Group my Academic Mentors convinced me 


to streamline my project. So, I returned home and rewrote my work with the seminary’s 
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permission due to the initial delay and the Pandemic-related delays. Third, I was dealing 
with the Pandemic personally and pastorally, which took all my time and added 10 hours 
of extra responsibilities weekly to my already heavy workload. 

The Pandemic delayed me two months as I tried to figure out how to shift from the 
fellowship to another format that was safe. Once I decided to teach a virtual class, it took 
10 weeks to research the options, choose the exact technologies, climb the technological 
learning curve, redesign the program, then test it repeatedly and repeatedly until all the 
bugs were out of the system, so that it would seem simple for the participants and my 
research team. The delay on the candidacy review packet approval costs two months. So, 
the delays put me behind several months. However, I was working as much as I could 
despite the delays. 

The benefit of the writing of this document overlapping the project was that I 
became intimately familiar with the contents of my previous research writings leading to 
this project. As a positive result, they played a bigger role in the project than they did in 
the pre-Pandemic project plan. For example, the amount of social psychology impacting 
the project increased resulting in additional videos (motivational videos) and graphics for 
this report that were never thought of prior to the Pandemic and other delays. 

In short, the unexpected delays made this project a better project. It has not only 
relevance for my academic pursuits here, but holds great potential for future works beyond 
this project. 

Lessons Learned from the Delays: (a) Expect the unexpected. (b) Sometimes 


challenges are not anyone’s fault. They are just part of life. (c) Maybe the delays are part 
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of God’s unwritten curriculum for our growth. (d) Maybe the delays are God’s omniscient 
hand guiding us to a better place than we were heading. 

Recommendations Generated from the Delays: (a) Find ways to build margin into 
your life and academic pursuits. (b) Accept challenges as if you can see God’s hand 
graciously rerouting you to a better place. (c) Keep working, thinking, and revising until 
you find a better way to achieve your end-goal. (d) Do not quit, even if your tired, clueless, 
or afraid. I was all three all simultaneously, but I learned the lessons and applied the 
recommendations I am sharing here. 


Next I will share what I learned about the project itself. 


Summary of Learning 
This section will put forth the hypothesis, project goal, the seven central research 
questions and how they related to data analysis. What the participants learned, and what I 


as the researcher learned will be explained throughout this section. 


The Hypothesis 

As stated in the Abstract, if single mothers in my ministry context were given 
relevant financial mentoring, their attitudes would improve concerning their personal 
finance habits. The project showed that the increase in personal finance knowledge did in 


fact generally improve the attitudes of the participants. Graphs will follow. 


The Project Goal 
The primary project goal was achieved. It was a simple goal: To deliver a 


postmodern mentoring program that focused on financial literacy education in order to 
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influence the attitudes of the project participants concerning their own personal finance 
habits. 

The table 6.15 on the following page emphasizes the correlations between the 
hypothesis, project goal, conceptual research question and its sub-questions. It also denotes 


from where each was derived or its project use. 
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Table 6.15. Correlation between Hypothesis, Project Goal and Key Questions 


A POSTMODERN MENTORING PROGRAM TO ELIMINATE FINANCIAL 





Hypothesis 


ILLITERACY FOR SINGLE MOTHERS TO BREAK 
THE CYCLE OF GENERATIONAL POVERTY 


If single mothers in my ministry context were given 
relevant financial mentoring, their attitudes would 
improve concerning their personal finance habits. 


Source 


Ministry 
Focus 








Project 
Goal 





To deliver a postmodern mentoring program that 
focused on financial literacy education in order to 
influence the attitudes of the project participants 
concerning their own personal finance habits. 





Hypothesis 











Seven Key Central Research Questions 


Can financial literacy education delivered in my 
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The six sub-questions were derived from the conceptual research question and 
became the basis for the exit interview questions imbedded in class discussions during the 


last class and the online graduation. 


The Central Research Questions 

The central research questions were answered using the data collection tools and 
their findings supported the hypothesis. Specifically, the conceptual research question of 
this qualitative phenomenological nondirectional research project was: Can financial 
literacy education delivered in my context through a virtual class with mentors assigned to 
the single mothers participating in the class improve the participants’ attitudes concerning 
their personal finance habits? This central question spawned six key before-and-after 
conceptual research sub-questions, which will be shared after explaining how I arrived at 
them. 

The conceptual research question was derived from the hypothesis. Its sub- 
questions were taken from the surveys and the journal-workbook to form the open-ended 
interview questions. Since this was a qualitative, phenomenological research project, the 
participants were asked to describe their project experience. Since the goal was attitude 
change, they were asked to compare or contrast their attitude before and after participating 
in this postmodern mentoring program designed to eliminate financial illiteracy. 

The conceptual research sub-questions measured the three components of the 
participant’s attitude, that is, cognitive, evaluative, and behavioral attitudes. The generic 
format for these questions was basically “How do you describe your cognitive, evaluative 


and behavioral attitude before and after the project?” and “How did this project affect you? 
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Your beliefs and values? Your evaluations and judgments (opinions)? Your behavior or 
intentions (personal finance plans)?” Of course, the questions were rephrased to be asked 
in everyday language. 

Again, the sub-questions below were a derivative of the main central or conceptual 
research question. The key conceptual research sub-questions which doubled as interview 
questions are below. They are also included in table 6.15. 

e The Conceptual Research Question (main question) 

o Can financial literacy education delivered in my context through a 
virtual class with mentors assigned to the single mothers 
participating in the class improve the participants’ attitudes 
concerning their personal finance habits? 

e Cognitive Attitude Sub-Questions (beliefs, values) 

© Before: What was important to you about how you handled your 
personal finances before the program? 

o After: What is important to you about how you handle your finances 
now (after the program) and why? 

e Evaluative Attitude Sub-Questions (evaluations, judgments) 

o Before: What negative opinion did you have about one of the 
personal finance topics before the program? 

o After: What opinion of yours changed by the end of the program and 
why? 


e Behavioral Attitude Sub-Questions (behavior, intentions) 
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o Before: How were you handling your personal finances before the 
program? 
o After: What are you doing, planning or intending to do now (after 


the program) and why? 


Reasons for Each Data Collection Tool 

Each class and data collection tool was designed with the hypothesis, project goal, 
and conceptual research question in mind. The pre- and the post-surveys, which were 
identical, measured the cognitive and evaluative attitudes, which were explained in this 
chapter beginning with figure 6.18. The journal-workbook measured the behavioral 
attitude, which was also explained in this chapter after figure 6.19. The interviews (group 
discussions) measured all three components of attitude to triangulate or validate the data. 

Data analysis was simplified by use of technology. Prior to the project I determined 
what I wanted to measure and the most efficient way to collect and analyze the data. 
Beginning with the end in mind reduced frustration, fatigue, and confusion when it was 
time to write the results. Using online surveys streamlined the survey process. Relying on 
my research assistants to input data from the workbooks and summarize data from the exit 
interviews provided additional eyes on the data and freed me to keep writing. In short, the 


use of technology and a team streamlined the data analysis time commitment. 


The Importance of Comprehensive Data Analysis 
Assessing all three components of attitude was essential. The next few pages will 


illustrate why this is so. The tables 6.16, 6.16a, and 6.16b display the results of the cognitive 
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attitude only. Although they present helpful insights, a researcher’s conclusions could be 
skewed or misleading without also examining the evaluative and behavioral attitudes. For 
instance, if the project had measured only the cognitive attitude component, then the data 
would have indicated the participants had an insignificant change in their attitudes about 
budgeting; whereas the examination of all three components of attitude revealed a profound 
improvement in attitude about budgeting. 

The point here is to show the importance of analyzing all three components of 
attitude simultaneously. Including all three components produced an accurate assessment, 
because a person’s attitude components can be incongruent within themselves. In other 
words, a person’s cognitive attitude might be positive and in decline; but at the same time 
his or her evaluative attitude might be neutral and static, while the behavioral attitude is 
negative and improving. Consequently, assessing all three components of attitude was 
essential to ensure accurate data analysis that produces reliable conclusions. 

Again, the tables 6.16, 6.16a, and 6.16b display the results of the cognitive attitude 
only. So, any final conclusions drawn here would have been skewed without the inclusion 
of the evaluative and behavioral attitude components. 


Table 6.16. Before-And-After Survey on Cognitive Attitudes Only Total Score 


AVERAGE GROUP SCORE 


e The average group change in cognitive attitude concerning personal finance as a 








whole was 0.26. 
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e This was considered to be a significant improvement in cognitive attitude for the 
group of 27 participants. 


The numeric data in table 6.16a is displayed graphically in figure 6.17. Table 


6.16a does not relate the full story. 


Table 6.16a. Before-And-After Survey Comparison on Cognitive Attitudes Only 


AVERAGE BEFORE AND AFTER SURVEY RESULTS 


Credit 
Budgeting Cards Credit Savings Investing 
101 Debt 201 301 Score 401 S01 601 
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The general scores were based on a Likert Scale where | is “very unimportant,” 3 
“neutral,” and 5 “very important.” The higher the number the more positive the attitude; 
the lower the number the more negative the attitude. Scores of 1-2 were deemed a negative 


attitude. A score of 3 was considered a neutral attitude. Scores of 4-5 were viewed as 


positive attitudes. 
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Table 6.16b. Before-And-After Rating of Cognitive Attitude Changes 


less than 0.25 Insignificant Change 





0.25 to 0.49 Significant Change 


0.50 and higher 


Ten of 12 personal finance areas registered cognitive attitude improvement. Three 





areas registered significant change, meaning on a scale of 1 to 5 with 1 being low, such as 
a “very unimportant” rating, and 5 being a good attitude, such as a “very important” rating. 
After careful deliberations as the post-survey results were pouring in, my research team 
and I concluded that when comparing and contrasting the pre- and post-surveys the criteria 
in table 16b would be applied to classify change. A difference between the two surveys 
less 0.24 and below would be deemed insignificant change. Significant change saw a 
difference between 0.25 and 0.49 points. Profound change was any movement of 0.50 or 
more. 

This scale can be applied for movement in both directions of attitude. An increase 
of 0.5 or more would be a profound improvement; while a decrease of 0.5 would be deemed 
a profound decline. Since many of the participants scored so high on the pre-survey, a tight 
scale was required to assess attitude improvement or decline. 

Profound improvements in attitude were seen in the areas of savings, estate 
planning, and the value of good health and its impact on the condition of a person’s present 
and future personal finances. Refer to table 16b. 

Significant attitude improvements were observed in the areas were credit scores, 
investing, and retirement planning. Refer to table 16b. The macro-view of the participants’ 
attitudes is helpful, but the details beginning with chart 6.18 provide a clearer look into 


their attitudes about each personal finance topic. 
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Overall, the participants’ cognitive attitudes improved. Figure 6.17 illustrates the 


same data presented in table 6.16 but in graphic form. 


Before and After Survey 
Results 
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Figure 6.17. Pre- and Post-Survey Results for the Cognitive Attitude 
The bottom bar on each topic represents the participants’ before attitude The middle bar 
illustrates their after attitude The top line signifies the difference or change in their attitudes. 
The Key Accurate Data Analysis 

The key to accurate analysis and reliable conclusions necessitates incorporating all 
the essential datapoints. When all three components of attitude (cognitive, evaluative, and 


behavioral) are examined simultaneously, a truer picture of the participant’s attitude can 
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be gleaned. The cognitive and evaluative attitudes were measured by the surveys. The 
journal-workbook measured the behavioral attitude. The journal-workbook also captured 
comments on the participants’ cognitive and evaluative attitudes. The exit interviews 
measured all three. Therefore, accurate analysis and reliable conclusions relies on including 


all essential measurements. 


Data Analysis 

The next section was intentionally written in a patterned fashion to present the 
project results as a stand-alone reading opportunity for each personal finance topic. This 
style of writing will hopefully help future readers navigate through this document without 
needing to refer back to previous sections for definitions. In this way, the readers can 
simply read each section and understand the outcome of this research project on a certain 
personal finance topic. Although the print on the graphs is relatively small, it is readable; 
plus full-sized charts can be viewed in Appendix A. 

Juxtaposing the project participants’ before-and-after surveys established whether 
their attitudes changed as a result of this research project. Comparing and contrasting the 
three aspects of attitude (cognitive, evaluative and behavioral) established whether their 
attitudes on this personal finance topic were congruent. The three different measurements 
of attitudes housed in the three different data collection tools provided a clear picture of 
their true attitude. As previously mentioned, if attitude improves, improved actions and 
outcomes typically follow. In this section, the first tables represent the pre-survey 
responses; the second show the post-survey results. Full-sized charts can be viewed in 


Appendix A. 
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The following pages compare and contrast the before and after attitudes of the 
project comparisons. 

e Before and After: The blue/first graph presents the pre-survey responses 
provided by the participants before the project classes commenced. The 
green/second graph on displays their post-survey results provided at the 
conclusion of the project. 

e Cognitive and Evaluative Attitude: The first set of two graphs or figures on 
each page measure the cognitive attitude (beliefs and values). The basic 
question was “how important” with 1 scoring “very unimportant” and 5 
meaning “very important.” 

e Evaluative Attitude: The second pair measured the evaluative (affective) 
attitude (evaluations, judgments, emotions, feelings). 

e Behavioral Attitude: Comments concerning the behavioral attitude were 
taken from the journal-workbook and the exit interviews, when helpful. 

e Congruence: Congruence simply states whether the three components of 


attitude on any given subject align or misalign with each other. 
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Budgeting 101 


The first table represents the pre-survey results; the second is the post-survey results. 


1. How important is a written budget in helping you manage your personal finances? 


27 responses 


15 


14 (51.9%) 







6 (22.2%) 
5 (18.5%) 






2 (7.4%) 


1. How important is a written budget in helping you manage your personal finances? 
26 responses 


15 


10 


1 (3.8%) 





1 (3.8%) 





Figure 6.18. Pre- and Post-Surveys Cognitive Attitude on Budgeting 
e Onascale of 1 to 5 where | is “very unimportant” and 5 stands for “very 
important,” the participants’ cognitive attitude about the importance of a 
budget was generally positive before the program and after the program. 
e Before the project 70.4% of the participants said budgeting was either 


important or very important versus 84.6% after the program. 
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e This represents an improved attitude. This means their belief in the value of 
budgeting increased or developed during the project. 


The first table represents the pre-survey results; the second is the post-survey results. 


11. Budgets are too restricting for you. 


27 responses 


True 13 (48.1%) 
False 14 (51.9%) 
0 5 10 15 


11. Budgets are too restricting for you. 
26 responses 







True 5 (19.2%) 


False 21 (80.8%) 


Figure 6.19. Pre- and Post-Surveys Evaluative Attitude on Budgeting 
e The participants’ cognitive attitude about budgeting being too restrictive 
nearly split before the program, 48.1% said it was too restrictive while 


51.9% disagreed. 
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e There cognitive attitude after the program about budgeting being too 
restrictive shifted dramatically. Almost 81% of the participants said 
budgeting was not too restrictive versus 19% who still saw it as restrictive. 

e Their journal-workbooks, which measured their behavioral attitude 
(behavior, intentions) after watching the video lesson, revealed their general 


behavioral attitude about budgeting being too restrictive improved. 


Overall Outcome 

The data indicates significant improvement in attitude about budgeting. Everything 
that happens in personal finance flows through the budget, written or imagined. So, an 
improved attitude toward budgeting holds the potential to produce massive positive change, 
especially if the evaluative attitude results alignment or congruence with the behavioral 


attitude, which is the next topic on budgeting. 


Attitude Congruence 

Congruent means the three components of attitude agreed. For example, a 
congruent attitude would look something like this: The cognitive, evaluative, and 
behavioral attitudes were positive. As a result, this would be deemed congruent and 
positive. If all components were negative, the attitude would be congruent and negative. If 
two were positive and one negative, then attitude would be incongruent but positive. If two 
were negative and one positive, then attitude would be incongruent but negative. 

After combining the participants’ cognitive, evaluative, and behavioral attitudes, 


the research shows their attitude about budgeting by the end of the program was generally 
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congruent and positive. Therefore, the participants’ general attitude on this topic improved 


as a result of their participation in this personal finance mentoring program. 
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Debt 201 


The first table displays pre-survey responses; the second illustrates post-survey 


results. 


2. How important is paying your bills on time? 


27 responses 


20 


18 (66.7%) 


8 (29.6%) 





0 (0%) 0 (0%) 1 (3.7%) 
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2. How important is paying your bills on time? 
26 responses 


30 
20 
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2 (7.7%) 2 (7.7%) 
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Figure 6.20. Pre- and Post-Surveys: Cognitive Attitude on Debt 
e Onascale of 1 to 5 where | is “very unimportant” and 5 stands for “very 
important,” the participants’ cognitive attitude about the importance of 
managing their debt well was generally positive before the program and 


after the program. 
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e Before the project 66.7% of the participants said managing their debt well 


was very important versus 84.6% after the program. 


e This represents an improved attitude. 


The first graph in figure 6.21 represents pre-survey responses; the second illustrates 


post-survey results. 


12. You do not mind paying an occasional late fee. 


27 responses 


True 6 (22.2%) 


False 21 (77.8%) 


12. You do not mind paying an occasional late fee. 


26 responses 





6 (23.1%) 





True 


False 20 (76.9%) 


Figure 6.21. Pre- and Post-Surveys: Evaluative Attitude on Debt 
e The participants’ cognitive attitude about managing their debt well was 


positive and nearly the same before and after the program. 
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e Their journal-workbooks, which measured their behavioral attitude 
(behavior, intentions) after watching the video lesson, revealed their general 
behavioral attitude about managing their debt well improved, because they 


committed to employing a debt liquidation plan called a debt snowball. 


Overall Outcome 
The data indicates a significant improvement in attitude about managing their debt 
well. This means their belief in the value of estate managing their debt well increased or 


developed during the project. 


Attitude Congruence 

After combining the participants’ cognitive, evaluative, and behavioral attitudes, 
the research shows by the end of the program their attitude about managing their debt well 
was generally congruent and positive. Therefore, the participants’ general attitude on this 


topic remained the same. 
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Credit Scores 301 


The first table displays pre-survey responses; the second illustrates post-survey 


results. 


3. How important is your credit score? 


27 responses 


15 
14 (51.9%) 
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3. How important is your credit score? 
26 responses 


20 





1 (3.8%) 1 (3.8%) 





Figure 6.22. Pre- and Post-Surveys: Cognitive Attitude on Credit Scores 
e Onascale of 1 to 5 where | is “very unimportant” and 5 stands for “very 
important,” the participants’ cognitive attitude about the importance of their 
credit score was generally positive before the program and after the program. 
e Before the project 51.9% of the participants said their credit score was very 


important and 44.4% said important. After the program 69.2% improved 
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their attitude to very important. Surprisingly three individuals representing 
11.4% of the class downgraded their answers in the post-survey. No reasons 
or replies were provided. 

The data signifies no significant change in cognitive attitude for the group 
as a whole. This means their belief in the value of credit scores remained 
about the same during the project, which was a positive attitude for most. 


(Refer to figure 6.22.) 
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The first table displays pre-survey responses; the second illustrates post-survey 


results. 


13. Your credit score is irrelevant based on the way you currently manage your money. 


27 responses 








True 4 (14.8%) 


False 23 (85.2%) 
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13. Your credit score is irrelevant based on the way you currently manage your money. 
26 responses 


True 3 (11.5%) 


False —23 (88.5%) 


oO 
a 
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Figure 6.23. Pre- and Post-Surveys: Evaluative Attitude on Credit Scores 
e Before the project 85.2% or 23 of the 27 of the participants indicated their 
credit score was relevant to how they manage their personal finances. 
e After the program 88.5% or 23 of the 26 respondents indicated their credit 
score was relevant to how they manage their personal finances 
e Although the evaluative attitude was positive, there was no change by the 


end of the program. 
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e Their journal-workbooks, which measured their behavioral attitude 
(behavior, intentions) after watching the video lesson, revealed their general 
behavioral attitude about their credit score improved, because after learning 
what factors affect their credit scores, the participants listed ways they 


intend to improve their credit scores. 


Overall Outcome 
The data indicates a moderate improvement in attitude about managing their credit 


scores. 


Attitude Congruence 

After combining the participants’ cognitive, evaluative, and behavioral attitudes, 
the research shows their attitude about credit scores by the end of the program was 
generally congruent and positive. A few individuals displayed an incongruence in their 
attitude about credit scores primarily based on their negative evaluative attitude and 
positive cognitive and behavioral attitudes. Nevertheless, the participants’ overall attitude 
was positive with some improvement for most as a result of their participation in this 


personal finance mentoring program. 
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Credit Cards 401 


The first table displays pre-survey responses; the second illustrates post-survey 


results. 


4. How important are credit cards in managing your personal finances? 


27 responses 


10.0 


9 (33.3%) 
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4. How important are credit cards in managing your personal finances? 
26 responses 


10.0 
7.5 
5.0 


2.5 
0 (0%) 
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Figure 6.24. Pre- and Post-Surveys: Cognitive Attitude on Credit Cards 
e Onascale of 1 to 5 where | is “very unimportant” and 5 stands for “very 
important,” the participants’ cognitive attitude about the importance of 
credit cards was generally positive before the program and after the program. 
e Before the project 33.3% said credit cards were important and 22.2% said 


very important for a combined 55.5% of the participants. 
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e After the program 34.6% said credit cards were important and 38.5% said 


very important for a combined 73.1% of the participants. This is a 17.6% 
increase. 

e Before the program 29.6% said credit cards were unimportant or very 
unimportant. 

e After the program only 11.6% said credit cards were very unimportant; 
while 0% said they were unimportant. 

e The data shows an improved attitude about credit cards. This means their 
belief in the value of credit card usage increased or developed during the 
project. 

The participants no longer believed credit cards were only symbols of easy debt, 
but thought they could be a valuable personal finance tool. During class the participants 
were taught creative ways to use their credit cards, including boosting their credit score by 
paying down credit cards to below 30% of their credit card’s availability, keeping credit 
cards open after they are paid off to boost their credit score, taking advantage of cash back 
and reward programs for purchases they already make, setting aside credit cards for 


emergency uses, plus other creative ways to benefit from credit cards. 
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The first table displays pre-survey responses; the second illustrates post-survey 


results. 


14. Do you like or dislike using credit cards? 


27 responses 








Like 13 (48.1%) 


Dislike 14 (51.9%) 


14. Do you like or dislike using credit cards? 
26 responses 





Like 13 (50%) 


Dislike 14 (53.8%) 


Figure 6.25. Pre- and Post-Surveys: Evaluative Attitude on Credit Cards 
e The participants’ evaluative attitude about credit cards was nearly split 
before and after the program, representing no significant change in attitude. 
e Their journal-workbooks, which measured their behavioral attitude 
(behavior, intentions) after watching the video lesson, revealed their general 


behavioral attitude about credit cards improved, because they either planned 
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to use them for cash back reward programs or as a backup tool until they 


built up their emergency savings fund. 


Overall Outcome 
The data indicates a generally positive attitude with a mild improvement by the end 


of the project concerning the use of credit cards. 


Attitude Congruence 

After combining the participants’ cognitive, evaluative, and behavioral attitudes, 
the research shows their attitude about credit cards by the end of the program was largely 
congruent with a little incongruence by a few on the negative side of the evaluative attitude. 
The overall attitude about credit cards was positive with insignificant level of improvement 


by the conclusion of this personal finance mentoring program. 
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Savings 501 


The first table displays pre-survey responses; the second illustrates post-survey 


5. How important is maintaining a regular savings plan to you? 


27 responses 


15 


14 (51.9%) 






5 (18.5%) 
4 (14.8%) 
3 (11.1%) 






5. How important is maintaining a regular savings plan to you? 
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Figure 6.26. Pre- and Post-Surveys: Cognitive Attitude on Savings 


e Onascale of 1 to 5 where | is “very unimportant” and 5 stands for “very 
important,” the participants’ cognitive attitude about the importance of a 
savings was generally positive before the program and after the program. 

e Before the project 14.8% of the participants said savings was either 


unimportant or very unimportant versus 3.8% after the program. 
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e Before the project 66.7% of the participants said savings was either 
important or very important versus 80.8% after the program. 

e The data indicates an improved cognitive attitude. This means their belief 
in the value of making regular deposits based on a savings plan increased 
or developed during the project. 

The first table displays pre-survey responses; the second illustrates post-survey 


results. 


15. You can afford to make consistent deposits to a savings plan. 


27 responses 


True 18 (66.7%) 


False 9 (33.3%) 
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15. You can afford to make consistent deposits to a savings plan. 
26 responses 


True 21 (80.8%) 


False —B5 (19.2%) 
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Figure 6.27. Pre- and Post-Surveys: Evaluative Attitude on Savings 
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e Before the program 66.7% of participants felt they could afford to make 


regular savings deposits; while 33.3% before felt they could not. 

e After the program 80.8% of participants felt they could afford to make 
regular savings deposits; while 19.2% before felt they could not. 

e The evaluative attitude about making regular savings deposits improved by 
the end of the project. 

e Their journal-workbooks, which measured their behavioral attitude 
(behavior, intentions) after watching the video lesson, revealed their 


behavioral attitude about making regular savings deposits improved. 


Overall Outcome 

The data indicates a significant improvement in attitude about savings, especially 
in the cognitive attitude. By the end of the project participants believed they could set up 
savings goals with specific purposes, and make deposits to those accounts on a regularly 


scheduled basis. 


Attitude Congruence 

After combining the participants’ cognitive, evaluative, and behavioral attitudes, 
the research shows their attitude about savings by the end of this financial mentoring 
program was congruent and positive with a significant level of improvement. The 
improvement in the cognitive attitude was considered profound due to the number of ways 
the participants eventually believed they could use and benefit from having one or more 


regular savings plans. 
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Investing 601 


The first table displays pre-survey responses; the second illustrates post-survey 


6. How important is making regular contributions to an investment plan to you? 


27 responses 


8 


8 (29.6%) 






6 (22.2%) 6 (22.2%) 


4 (14.8%) 
3 (11.1%) 





6. How important is making regular contributions to an investment plan to you? 
26 responses 
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Figure 6.28. Pre- and Post-Surveys: Cognitive Attitude on Investing 


e Onascale of 1 to 5 where | is “very unimportant” and 5 stands for “very 
important,” the participants’ cognitive attitude about the importance of 
investing was generally positive before the program and after the program. 

e Before the project 33.3% or 9 of the 27 participants believed making regular 


contributions to an investment plan was either important or very important. 
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After the project 69.3% or 18 of the 27 participants believed making regular 


contributions to an investment plan was either important or very important. 
Before the project 33.3% or 9 of the 27 participants believed making regular 
contributions to an investment plan was either unimportant or very 
unimportant. 

After the project 19.2% or 5 of the 26 respondents believed making regular 
contributions to an investment plan was either unimportant or very 
unimportant. 

The data indicates an improved cognitive attitude. This means their belief 
in the value of making regular contributions based on an investment plan 


increased or developed during the project. 
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The first table displays pre-survey responses; the second illustrates post-survey 


results. 


16. You can afford to make regular contributions to an investment plan. 
27 responses 






True 10 (37%) 


False 17 (63%) 


16. You can afford to make regular contributions to an investment plan. 
26 responses 


True 16 (61.5%) 


False —10 (38.5%) 


Figure 6.29. Pre- and Post-Surveys: Evaluative Attitude on Investing 
e Before the program 63.0% of participants felt they could afford to make 
regular investment contributions; while 37.0% before felt they could not. 
e The evaluative attitude responses almost reversed from pre-survey to post- 
survey. After the program 61.5% of participants felt they could afford to 
make regular investment contributions; while 38.5% before felt they could 


not. 


29 


e The evaluative attitude about making regular investment contributions 
improved by the end of the project. 

e Their journal-workbooks, which measured their behavioral attitude 
(behavior, intentions) after watching the video lesson, revealed their 
behavioral attitude about making regular investment contributions 
improved due to their commitments to learn and apply simple investment 
strategies, such as dollar-cost averaging, their understanding of investment 
terms, and the fact that currently some brokerage firms are offering no stock 


investment minimums with no transaction fees to buy or sell a single share. 


Overall Outcome 

The data indicates a moderate improvement in attitude about investing in all three 
components of attitudes, cognitive, evaluative, and behavioral. By the end of the project 
participants believed they understood how, knew where, and could consistently apply a 
simple investment strategy make regular investment contributions in the stock market. 
(Some mentioned real estate investing, which is a viable potential investment, though it 


was not a separate class in and of itself during this project.) 


Attitude Congruence 
After combining the participants’ cognitive, evaluative, and behavioral attitudes, 
the research shows their attitude about investing by the end of this financial mentoring 


program was congruent and positive with a profound level of improvement. 
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Insurance 701 
The first table displays pre-survey responses; the second illustrates post-survey 


results. 


7. How important is maintaining adequate insurance coverages? (i.e., life, health, auto, 


renter's/homeowners, disability, etc.) 
27 responses 


20 


17 (63%) 






5 (18.5%) 
1 (3.7%) 


7. How important is maintaining adequate insurance coverages? (i.e., life, health, auto, 


renters/homeowners, disability, etc.) 
26 responses 


20 


0 (0%) 


Figure 6.30. Pre- and Post-Surveys: Cognitive Attitude on Insurance 
e Onascale of 1 to 5 where | is “very unimportant” and 5 stands for “very 
important,” the participants’ cognitive attitude about the importance of 


insurance was generally positive before the program and after the program. 
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e Before the project 81.5% of the participants said maintaining adequate 


insurance was either important or very important, and 14.8% were neutral 
about insurance. 

e After the project 92.3% of the participants said maintaining adequate 
insurance was either important or very important, and 0% were neutral 
about insurance. 

e The data indicates an improved cognitive attitude about insurance. This 
means their belief in the value of maintaining adequate insurance coverages 
increased or developed during the project. It does not mean they actually 
behave or intend to behave this way. The cognitive attitude only measures 
what the participants believe or value, not what they do or plan to do 
(behavioral attitude), or how they feel about insurance (evaluative attitude). 

Refer to the Appendix for more graphic information on insurance. 

Through the class discussions, exit interviews, and journal-workbooks, the 
participants’ evaluative and behavioral attitudes were measured after watching the video 
lesson on insurance. They admitted seeing the value in a good insurance plan (evaluative 
attitude). Many of them committed to obtaining life insurance, while others committed to 
assessing their life insurance policies to determine if they had too much or too little 


coverage based on the premium payment (behavioral attitude). 


Overall Outcome 


The data indicates a mild improvement in attitude about insurance. 
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Attitude Congruence 

After combining the participants’ cognitive, evaluative, and behavioral attitudes, 
the research project exposed that many of the participants had incongruent attitudes about 
insurance. For example, they believed it was important (cognitive attitude), felt better if 
they had insurance (evaluative attitude), but did not have adequate insurance, especially 
life insurance (behavioral attitude incongruency). Their cognitive and evaluative attitudes 
were positive, but for some their behavioral attitude was improving through the display of 


their intentions to obtain insurance. 
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Retirement Planning 801 


The first table displays pre-survey responses; the second illustrates post-survey 


results. 


8. How important is investing in your retirement plan every month? 


27 responses 


10.0 


9 (33.3%) 


7.5 


5.0 6 (22.2%) 6 (22.2%) 
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8. How important is investing in your retirement plan every month? 


26 responses 


15 


1 (3.8%) 





Figure 6.31. Pre- and Post-Surveys: Cognitive Attitude on Retirement Planning 
e Onascale of 1 to 5 where | is “very unimportant” and 5 stands for “very 
important,” the participants’ cognitive attitude about the importance of 
retirement planning was generally positive before the program and after the 


program. 
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Before the project 22.2% of the participants said investing in a monthly 
retirement plan was either unimportant or very unimportant versus 11.5% 
after the program. 

Before the project 55.5% of the participants said investing in a monthly 
retirement plan was either important or very important versus 73.1% after 
the program. 

The data indicates an improved cognitive attitude. This means their belief 


in the value of investing increased or developed during the project. 
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The following table on the left represents the pre-survey; the one on the left is the 


post-survey. 


18. Retirement planning is for people who have more money than you currently have. 


27 responses 





True 5 (18.5%) 






False 22 (81.5%) 


25 


Oo 
a 
= 
o 
= 
a 
NO 
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18. Retirement planning is for people who have more money than you currently have. 
26 responses 


True 3 (11.5%) 







False —23 (88.5%) 


10 15 20 25 


oO 
a 


Figure 6.32. Pre- and Post-Surveys: Evaluative Attitude on Retirement Planning 
e Before and after the program the participants’ cognitive attitude about their 
ability to participate in retirement planning was positive. 
e Only an insignificant improvement of evaluative attitude was seen by the 
end of the program, as the numbers remained relatively the same. 
e Their journal-workbooks, which measured their behavioral attitude 


(behavior, intentions) after watching the video lesson, revealed their general 
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behavioral attitude about their ability to participate in retirement planning 


slightly improved. 


Overall Outcome 
The data indicates a mild improvement in attitude about retirement planning. 


Beginning the project the participants’ attitudes in general were already positive. 


Attitude Congruence 

After combining the participants’ cognitive, evaluative, and behavioral attitudes, 
the research shows their attitude about retirement planning was congruent, though some 
admitted indirectly through their behavioral attitude responses that they needed and 
planned to participate more fully in their own retirement planning, especially since they 


now understood investing better. (See Investing 601.) 
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Estate Planning 901 


9. How important is estate planning to you? (i.e., state planning includes wills, powers of attorney, 
trusts, etc.) 


27 responses 
10.0 


9 (33.3%) 
7.5 


7 (25.9%) 


5.0 
5 (18.5%) 






25 3 (11.1%) 3 (11.1%) 


0.0 


9. How important is estate planning to you? (i.e., estate planning includes wills, powers of attorney, 


trusts, etc.) 
26 responses 


10.0 
7.5 
5.0 
25 


0.0 





Figure 6.33. Pre- and Post-Surveys: Cognitive Attitude on Estate Planning 
e Onascale of 1 to 5 where | is “very unimportant” and 5 stands for “very 
important,” the participants’ cognitive attitude about the importance of 
retirement planning was generally positive before the program and after the 
program. 
e Before the project 29.6% of the participants said estate planning was either 


unimportant or very unimportant versus 11.5% after the program. 
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Before the project 59.2% of the participants said estate planning was either 
important or very important versus 69.3% after the program. 

The data indicates an improved cognitive attitude. This means their belief 
in the value of estate planning increased or developed during the project. 
An increase in belief or increased appreciation for the value of estate 
planning does not necessarily mean the participants’ evaluative attitude 
(what they feel about estate planning) or behavioral attitude (what they are 
doing or intending to do) match their cognitive attitude (what they believe 
or value.) However, belief can lead to better feelings about and behaviors 


toward the object of the attitude (here, estate planning). 
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The first table displays pre-survey responses; the second illustrates post-survey 


results. 


19. Estate planning is for people with more assets than you. 


27 responses 







True 5 (18.5%) 


False 22 (81.5%) 


Oo 
a 


10 15 20 25 


19. Estate planning is for people with more assets than you. 
26 responses 


True 2 (7.7%) 


False 24 (92.3%) 


oO 
a 


10 15 20 25 


Figure 6.34. Pre- and Post-Surveys: Evaluative Attitude on Estate Planning 
e Before and after the program the participants’ evaluative attitude about their 
opportunity to participate in estate planning was positive. 
e Before the program 18.5% of the participants felt that estate planning was 
for people with more assets than they possessed. After the program the 


number fell to 7.7%. 
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e Before the program 81.5% of the participants felt that estate planning was 


for them as well as the wealthy. After the program the number rose to 92.3%. 

e Although only an insignificant improvement of evaluative attitude was seen 
by the end of the program, the improved attitude is important, because estate 
planning potentially and positively affects a person while alive or 
incapacitated, and assists their family upon their death. So, any 
improvement in this area is profound because of the beneficial ripple effect 
even a basic estate plan can have. A basic estate plan simply means the 
person has either a will or revocable living trust plus a healthcare power of 
attorney, financial power of attorney, updated HIPAA forms with their 
medical providers, and adequate life insurance. Further, if minor children 
are under their care, the will designates who will take care of the children if 
the maker of the will or trust becomes incapacitated or dies. 

e Their journal-workbooks, which measured their behavioral attitude 
(behavior, intentions) after watching the video lesson, revealed their general 


behavioral attitude about estate planning improved. 


Overall Outcome 
The data indicates a significant change in attitude about estate planning. I was 


pleasantly surprised by how engaged the participants were concerning this topic. 
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Attitude Congruence 
After combining the participants’ cognitive, evaluative, and behavioral attitudes, 
the research project exposed that the participants attitudes were initially incongruent but 


by the end of the program they were congruent and positive. 


Summary of Data Analysis 
Overall the general attitudes of the participants concerning the nine personal topics 

were positive and improving. The following summary is based on my analysis of the data, 
observations of the participants before, during and at the conclusion of the project, and my 
research team’s verbal assessments, as well as their comments in emails and text messages. 
e Budgeting 101: Significant Improvement 

e Debt 201: Significant Improvement 
e Credit Scores 301: 


Moderate Improvement 


e Credit Cards 401: Significant Improvement 


Savings 501: 
Investing 601: 


Insurance 701: 


Retirement Planning 801: 


Estate Planning 901: 


Significant Improvement 
Moderate Improvement 
Mild Improvement 

Mild Improvement 


Significant Improvement 


The wish of this researcher is that the overall positive results of this project 
positioned the participants to break the cycle of generational poverty in their lives and 


circle of influence. 


2i2 


Conclusion 

My DMin phenomenological research project focused on the attitudinal effects of 
mentoring single mothers on personal finance (research topic), because I hoped to discover 
whether financial literacy education delivered in my context through a virtual class with 
mentors assigned to the single mothers participating in the class could improve their 
attitudes concerning their personal finance habits (conceptual research question), in order 
to help them break the cycle of poverty threatening them and their families (conceptual 
research significance), so that churches and other readers of this research might help 
families model strong personal finance habits which will improve the quality of people’s 
lives and the quantity of their financial capacity and achievements over their life time 


(potential practical application). 


Hypothesis Supported 

The findings of the research project supported the hypothesis. The hypothesis stated 
if single mothers in my ministry context were given relevant financial mentoring, their 
attitudes would improve concerning their personal finance habits. The data showed that the 
conceptual research question, stated above, was answered favorably by the end of the 


project. 


Project Effectiveness 
The project was considered effective for those who participated fully. Gladly, the 
participants who engaged fully and took advantage of the educational videos, workbooks, 


supplemental handouts, class mentors, and the Google Meet sessions, they walked away 
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with a written budget, a debt snowball, a plan to raise their credit score, creative ways to 


use credit cards and find lower cost cards, creative ways to use cash reward programs to 
either fund their debt snowball, emergency fund, or next vacation, knowledge of free (and 
for pay) personal finance website platforms and mobile device apps, an emergency savings 
plan, an investment plan using dollar-cost averaging, a list of brokerage firms that offer no- 
commission stock trades where as little as one share can be bought or sold, an assessment 
of their insurance needs to avoid overpaying or being over- or under-insured, a retirement 
plan, and an estate planning workbook showing them the advantages of estate planning 
while they are alive. Those who participated in the one hour Google Meet sessions picked 
up even more, as we called them, “finance secrets.” 

Sadly, I was surprised by the number of people who wanted to and did participate, 
as well as pleasantly surprised by the number of volunteers on my research project team. 
Participants stated they could view the video lesson and complete their journal-workbook 
in as little as twelve to fifteen minutes, though some chose to spend much longer. Although 
the video lessons were brief and the assignment required minimal time, some participants 
still struggled to do the work and submit it. The videos were five to eight minutes and the 
accompanying journal-workbook could be completed in a few minutes. Some could not 
access the journal-workbook because they did not have access to a personal computer. Hard 
copies were provided. Even then, some did not do the work which could help them order 
their personal finances. Time constraints and stress management were the challenges for 
some participants who failed to fully engage in the process or take full advantage of this 


free financial education. Moving forward, I will research ways to either make the lessons 
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and classwork requirements even shorter or consider how to incorporate time and stress 
management lessons into this developing curriculum. 

The initial class-size goal was 10-15 participants but 27 registered and participated 
fully or at some level. Every participant was not a single mother, but all participants were 
women 

The Contextual Associates who served as my project team consisted of nine women 
serving as class mentors while three doubled as research assistants. All nine women 
participated in the project for two reasons: First, they participated for personal 
enhancement. Second, they wished to familiarize and equip themselves with the curriculum, 
so that they could answer any questions their class mentees asked of them. The class 
mentors called the participants mentees or class mentees. The ratio of class mentees 
(participants) to class mentor was 2:1, that is, one mentor for every two mentees. Most 
mentor-mentee pairings were assigned based on a personal relationship the two women 
had prior to the project. Sixteen of the 27 participants were church members. Eight of the 
nine mentors were church members; the remaining mentor was a former member who was 
the first to ask to be part of the research team as a class mentor. 

As a caring person I[ also invited men to participate, but am unsure why they did 
not join. The best guess my team and I furnished was that the men heard that the primary 
target was single mothers, saw the all-woman project team, and for these reasons might 
have thought it was not for them. Nevertheless, husbands were often near their wives or 
just often camera listening and learning unofficially during some of the Google Meets live 
virtual classes. Researching the exact reasons men did not participate was beyond the scope 


of this project. 
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Personal Growth 

Although I experienced personal growth in many areas during my time at United 
Theological Seminary, the three that matter most to me are as follows: 

An Energized Attitude: This project was about attitudes. First semester I set a goal 
of having a good attitude throughout my time as a student with United Theological 
Seminary. When I became mentally and emotionally tired due to the ups and downs of life 
and workload of academia, my attitude plummeted with my energy level. When I told Dr. 
Miller, “I’m tired. I might quit.” He looked at me and simply said, “Tired is no reason to 
quit.” Those words strengthened me, because somehow they resonated true and 
strengthened my attitude. Although I have been tired since then, I have worked tirelessly 
because that truth fortified and improved my attitude. 

A Compassionate Commitment: Economic injustice still exists. As mentioned in 
the transitional paragraph leading from Methodology to Implementation, economic justice 
might never be part of this current world, but financial education can help ease the burden 
of those victims of economic injustice for whom Dr. King was so concerned. I learned 
there are more ways to fight the pain of economic injustice than governmental intervention 
through laws or community handouts to the needy. I feel God has called me to continue 
and increase my efforts to educate, even mentor, those who are struggling financially and 
need financial mentoring. 

A Proficient Writer: Writing, editing, and formatting represent the final area I 
noticed significance growth. Since first grade I have always wanted to be a writer. As a 
result, learning to research then write was a major academic goal I set as I entered this 


program. Over the years I have begun nearly 20 books but have failed to finish and publish 
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almost all of them. The few I did publish were short, and in essence could be called a 


lengthy blog or long periodical article. I not only study the content of the curriculum, but 
studied formatting. Since practice makes perfect, I formatted and edited my own work with 
presenting to several well-read associates around me for feedback. I wanted to grow into a 
writer who could sit down to write and actually stand up with a completed work. So, I now 
know how to research, edit and format his work. A practiced writer eventually becomes a 
proficient writer; if I write with consistency, maybe I will become a prolific writer. In short, 


I grew as a writer. 


Future Work 

Future work includes addressing self-sabotage, engaging existing networks, 
resource provision, basic education, and attracting the needy. A brief explanation of each 
future work topic follows. 

Self-Sabotage: Some of the participants who needed financial education the most 
were the least committed to the process. I know Jesus said in Mark 14:7 the poor would 
always be with us, but it would be nice if they participated in their own rescue. Future work 
also includes solving the self-sabotage puzzle and eliminating the mindsets and routines 
that cause people to fail to take advantage of financial education and other opportunities 
that could improve their lot in life. Although I believe what Jesus said, I also believe we 
can improve the statistical data if we continue to endeavor in this area of studying the 
mindsets and habits of the poor with a view to change, replace or improve the deficient and 


damaging ones. 
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Engaging Existing Networks: Although a glut of personal finance books already 


exist, new books need to be written using postmodern language and the most popular (not 
always the latest) technological and online tools. Then find ways to reach the current 
population of those struggling and engage them with the gadgets in their hands or those 
they use most. For instance, the online gaming systems (such as Sony’s PlayStation 
Network, the Nintendo networks, and Microsoft’s Xbox Live or whatever is current when 
you read this document) provide access to hundreds of millions of users, that is, people, 
many who are struggling financially due to a lack of personal finance knowledge. 

Resource Provisions: Some participants, as previously mentioned, could not fully 
participate online due to lack of access to a personal computer. Although the Columbus 
public library system provides free computer and internet access, many of these women’s 
schedules do not permit time to visit the library with the frequency required by this program. 
As a result, unfinished work for the future in this area includes finding ways to provide 
personal computer and internet access to those struggling most, so that they might take 
advantage of the plethora of online personal finance resources. 

Basic Education: On a larger scale, future work includes placing a quality personal 
finance curriculum in the school systems. This work, though in some school systems, is 
not taught on a widescale. It is not due to a lack of curriculum, but perhaps the decision- 
makers have failed to see it as important. Future work might research why personal finance 
education is not prioritized in education and what can be done about it. 

Attracting the Needy: Although the availability of personal finance education via 
literature, video, and audio formats is widespread, those who often need it most were not 


accessing the material. Consequently, the unnecessary perpetuation of generational poverty 
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continues, or at least, avoidable financial stressors continue. Consequently, unfinished 
work for the future includes finding ways to successfully engage those who need personal 


finance education most. 


Recommendations 

As stated in the first paragraph of the conclusion of this Project Analysis, the 
potential practical application states that the use of this researcher is so that churches and 
other readers of this research might help families model strong personal finance habits 
which will improve the quality of people’s lives and the quantity of their financial capacity 
and achievements over their life time. Based on this potential practical application I offer 
the following recommendations for anyone wishing to duplicate or build on this work in 
their context. 

e Recruiting: Recruit a committed team, invest in them personally as a friend 
who authentically cares about them, and assign them to specific roles they 
prefer. Helpful Hint: Mention the upcoming program in casual 
conversations over six months to a year in advance to get them accustomed 
to the ideas of your program, but wait to train them the month leading into 
the program. In this postmodern society, people commit to short-term 
assignments but many bail when the obligation is prolonged. The benefit 
will be team retention. 

e Planned Support: Provide courteous and quick “customer service,” 
especially the first week of the program as the team and participants are 


learning how to use the technology to access the curriculum and participate 
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in the live online sessions. If you plan your support efforts in advance, you 
will not be caught off guard, overwhelmed, or frustrate your participants. 
Beyond the class mentors, this program provided a dedicated email address 
and a dedicated cell-phone number for participant and team member 
questions and concerns. The benefit of planned support will be participant 
retention and a projected image of compassion and being well-organized. 
Simplicity: Make participation simple. Registration required no application 
or sign-up form. Participants simply emailed their name after a friend text 
messaged or emailed them a three minute YouTube video invitation. Some 
left their name. Some said, “I want to join.” Refer to Appendix D for the 
Welcome Video. This was the only participant recruiting effort and it was 
more effective than I had planned. Simplicity is key. It is not easy but key. 
Familiarity: Make the program look like something they already understand. 
This program was treated like a school or class curriculum. The classes were 
labeled with a name and number, 1.e., Budgeting 101, Debt 201, etc. We 
met in a classroom, albeit virtual, via Google Classroom where 
“assignments” and “‘classwork” were assigned and turned in (submitted) via 
a “turn-in” button. The benefit of familiarity is a gentler learning curve. 
Resourcefulness: Take advantage of the free online resources. If you have 
limited funding but need more resources be more resourceful. 

Contingency Planning: When teaching online, ask in advance, “What could 
go wrong?” Then put a plan into action to eliminate the risks, or at least 


minimize their harm to your program. For instance, whenever I was online 


Summary 
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teaching on one of my computers, my cell phone and another computer were 
either logged in or open and loaded with the login information. So, if the 
computer I was using glitched, I would simply click on the other computer. 
If the internet connection failed, I picked up the cell phone and connected 
using mobile data. Internet users can be impatient. Nothing is more 
discouraging than losing your class participants due to failure to put a 
backup plan in place. [recommend applying contingency planning to other 
areas of your project, such as assigning back up team members in case a key 
person is absent at a critical time. Our backup plan for people who did not 
have access to a personal computer was hardcopies already prepared and in 
the hands of their class mentor. The benefit of contingency planning will be 


quick problem solving. 


Again, this research project performed as planned and smoother than expected. The 


implementation of the project was well-organized, benefiting from a committed team and 


the extensive use of online and cell-phone technology which contributed to easy data 


collection, and efficient communication and transfers of educational materials. 


My Parting Wish 


First, I wish to remind you that money is not everything. It is a tool of exchange. 


Some people are better with tools than others. I hope my work here not only improves the 
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attitudes of the participants forevermore but improves their skills as they build better lives 


for themselves and others with the financial tools God has placed in their hands. 

Finally, I remind you that poverty is beast. I know. I grew up poor. Many good 
people are struggling needlessly. Some, like my hardworking Dad, have already died not 
knowing how to break the cycle of generational poverty. Maybe the living poor are 
searching for someone among them who will stand in the gap so that poverty does not 
destroy them or their dreams. And as I told the participants of this project during our last 
meeting together... May you be like all my mentors! Especially may you be like my late 
mentor Don who invested his time in me and left his knowledge with me! And that 


investment has made all the difference in this poor kid’s life. 


APPENDIX A 


PRE-SURVEY AND POST-SURVEY RESULTS 
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Cognitive Attitude Pre-Survey Items 


The first item was purposely omitted because it contained each participants’ name, personal 
cell-phone number, and email address, which they preferred to remain confidential. 


1. How important is a written budget in helping you manage your personal finances? 
27 responses 


15 


sco Cech) 







6 (22.2%) ETT 
5 J 


2 (7.4%) 


Figure Al. Pre-Survey Response to Item 1. 





2. How important is paying your bills on time? 
27 responses 


20 


18 (66.7%) 


8 (29.6%) 
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Figure A2. Pre-Survey Response to Item 2. 
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3. How important is your credit score? 
27 responses 


15 
14 (51.9%) 


12 (44.4%) 





Figure A3. Pre-Survey Response to Item 3. 





4. How important are credit cards in managing your personal finances? 
27 responses 


10.0 


9 (33.3%) 


7.5 






a 6 (22.2%) 
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Figure A4. Pre-Survey Response to Item 4. 





5. How important is maintaining a regular savings plan to you? 
27 responses 


15 


14 (51.9%) 







5 (18.5%) ONT 
8% 





1 (3.7%) 3 (11.1%) 


Figure A5. Pre-Survey Response to Item 5. 
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6. How important is making regular contributions to an investment plan to you? 
27 responses 


8 (29.6%) 


6 (22.2%) 6 (22.2%) 


Gah.) ) 
3 (11.1%) 





Figure A6. Pre-Survey Response to Item 6. 





7. How important is maintaining adequate insurance coverages? (i.e., life, health, auto, 


renter's/homeowners, disability, etc.) 
27 responses 


20 


17 (63%) 





1 (3.7%) 4 (14.8%) 





Figure A7. Pre-Survey Response to Item 7. 





8. How important is investing in your retirement plan every month? 
27 responses 


10.0 


9 (33.3%) 


7.5 


5.0 6 (22.2%) 6 (22.2%) 
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Figure A8. Pre-Survey Response to Item 8. 
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9. How important is estate planning to you? (i.e., state planning includes wills, powers of attorney, 


trusts, etc.) 
27 responses 


10.0 


75 







=o 5 (18.5%) 
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Figure A9. Pre-Survey Response to Item 9. 





10 a. How important is understanding banking and finance terms to you? 
27 responses 


15 


12 (44.4%) 


9 (33.3%) 






5 (18.5%) 
1 (3.7%) 


Figure AlQa. Pre-Survey Response to Item 10a. 





10 b. How important are health and fitness habits to your personal finances? 
27 responses 
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Figure A10b. Pre-Survey Response to Item 10b. 
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10 c. How important is receiving financial education as part of your church experience? 
27 responses 


10.0 


9 (33.3%) 
7.5 8 (29.6%) 
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Figure Al0c. Pre-Survey Response to Item 10c. 
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Evaluative Attitude Pre-Pre-Survey Response to Items 


11. Budgets are too restricting for you. 
27 responses 








True 13 (48.1%) 


False 14 (51.9%) 





0 5 10 15 
Figure All. Pre-Survey Response to Item 11. 
12. You do not mind paying an occasional late fee. 
27 responses 
True 6 (22.2%) 
False 21 (77.8%) 
0 5 10 15 20 25 


Figure A1l2. Pre-Survey Response to Item 12. 
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13. Your credit score is irrelevant based on the way you currently manage your money. 
27 responses 





True 4 (14.8%) 


False 23 (85.2%) 


o 
a 
= 
Oo 
= 
a 
Np 
o 


25 


Figure A13. Pre-Survey Response to Item 13. 





14. Do you like or dislike using credit cards? 
27 responses 







Like 13 (48.1%) 


Like 
Count: 13 


Dislike 14 (51.9%) 


o 
a 
= 
Oo 
ak 
a 


Figure A14. Pre-Survey Response to Item 14. 





15. You can afford to make consistent deposits to a savings plan. 
27 responses 


True 18 (66.7%) 


False —9 (33.3%) 


o 
a 
= 
Oo 
= 
ua 


20 


Figure A15. Pre-Survey Response to Item 15. 
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16. You can afford to make regular contributions to an investment plan. 
27 responses 





True 10 (37%) 


False 17 (63%) 


Figure A16. Pre-Survey Response to Item 16. 





17a. Check each type of insurance you currently do NOT need. (Check all that apply.) 


MMB Auto Insurance [EM Disability Insurance MM Health Insurance MB Homeowner's Insurance 1/2 > 
15 





Not Needed 


17a. Check each type of insurance you currently do NOT need. (Check all that apply.) 


MMM Life Insurance [MI Long-Term Care Insura... MJ Umbrella Liability Insur... MN. N/A - No Answer 422 
15 





Not Needed 


Figure Al7a. Pre-Survey Response to Item 17a. 
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17b. Check each type of insurance you currently have. (Check all that apply.) 


ME Auto Insurance [MM Disability Insurance MM Health Insurance I Homeowner's Insurance 1/2 > 






20 


Have 


17b. Check each type of insurance you currently have. (Check all that apply.) 


MMM Life Insurance MM Long-Term Care Insura... MJ Umbrella Liability Insur... MN N/A - No Answer 42/2 





20 


Have 


Figure A17b. Pre-Survey Response to Item 17b. 
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17c. Check each type of insurance you do not have currently but would like to have. (Check all that 
apply.) 


MM Auto Insurance MM Disability Insurance MMM Health Insurance ‘IN. Homeowner's Insurance 1/2 > 





Don't Have but Want 


17c. Check each type of insurance you do not have currently but would like to have. (Check all that 
apply.) 


HMB Life Insurance MMI Long-Term Care Insura... MM) Umbrella Liability Insur... IN. N/A - No Answer 42/2 





Don't Have but Want 


Figure Al7c. Pre-Survey Response to Item 17c. 





18. Retirement planning is for people who have more money than you currently have. 
27 responses 







True 5 (18.5%) 


False 22 (81.5%) 


Figure A18. Pre-Survey Response to Item 18. 
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19. Estate planning is for people with more assets than you. 
27 responses 





True 5 (18.5%) 


False 22 (81.5%) 


o 
a 
= 
Oo 


15 20 25 


Figure A19. Pre-Survey Response to Item 19. 





20a. Do you favor or oppose using banks? 
27 responses 






Favor 26 (96.3%) 


Oppose —2 (7.4%) 


Oo 


10 20 30 


Figure A20a. Pre-Survey Response to Item 20a. 





20b. Spending your money on nutritional supplements is worth it. 
27 responses 


True 20 (74.1%) 


False —8 (29.6%) 


o 
a 


10 15 20 


Figure A20b. Pre-Survey Response to Item 20b. 
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20c. Churches should offer personal finance education. 
27 responses 


True 25 (92.6%) 





False —2 (7.4%) 


Figure A20c. Pre-Survey Response to Item 20c. 





21. Would you like to continue your financial education beyond this personal finance project? 
27 responses 


@ Yes 
@ No 
@ Unsure 





Figure A21. Pre-Survey Response to Item 21. 
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Cognitive Attitude Post-Survey Items 


1. How important is a written budget in helping you manage your personal finances? 


26 responses 


15 





1 (3.8%) 1 (3.8%) 


Figure A.A1. Post-Survey Response to Item 1. 








2. How important is paying your bills on time? 
26 responses 





30 
20 
10 
2 (7.7%) 
0 (0%) 0 (0%) 
0 | 
1 2 3 


Figure A.A2. Post-Survey Response to Item 2. 


2 (7.7%) 
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3. How important is your credit score? 
26 responses 





20 
15 
10 
5 
1 (3.8%) 1 (3.8%) 
0 
1 2 3 


Figure A.A3. Post-Survey Response to Item 3. 





4. How important are credit cards in managing your personal finances? 
26 responses 





10.0 
75 
5.0 
2.5 
0 (0%) 
0.0 
1 2 


Figure A.A4. Post-Survey Response to Item 4. 





5. How important is maintaining a regular savings plan to you? 
26 responses 





15 
10 
5 
1 (3.8%) 
0 (0%) 
0 
1 2 3 


Figure A.A5. Post-Survey Response to Item 5. 
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6. How important is making regular contributions to an investment plan to you? 
26 responses 


10.0 
75 
5.0 
2.5 


0.0 





Figure A.A6. Post-Survey Response to Item 6. 





7. How important is maintaining adequate insurance coverages? (i.e., life, health, auto, 
renters/homeowners, disability, etc.) 





26 responses 
20 
15 
10 
5 
0 (0%) 0 (0%) 
0 
1 2 3 


Figure A.A7. Post-Survey Response to Item 7. 





8. How important is investing in your retirement plan every month? 
26 responses 


15 


10 


1 (3.8%) 





Figure A.A8. Post-Survey Response to Item 8. 
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9. How important is estate planning to you? (i.e., estate planning includes wills, powers of attorney, 


trusts, etc.) 
26 responses 


10.0 
7.5 
5.0 
2.5 


0.0 





Figure A.A9. Post-Survey Response to Item 9. 





10 a. How important is understanding banking and finance terms to you? 





26 responses 
15 
10 
5 
1 (3.8%) 
0 (0%) 
0 
1 2 


Figure A.A10a. Post-Survey Response to Item 10a. 
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10 b. How important are health and fitness habits to your personal finances? 
26 responses 


15 


0 (0%) 





1 2 


Figure A.A10b. Post-Survey Response to Item 10b. 





10 c. How important is receiving financial education as part of your church experience? 
26 responses 


15 


1 (3.8%) 





Figure A.A10c. Post-Survey Response to Item 10c. 
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Evaluative Attitude Post-Post-Survey Response to Items 


11. Budgets are too restricting for you. 
26 responses 





True 5 (19.2%) 





False 21 (80.8%) 
0 5 10 15 20 25 
Figure A.A11. Post-Survey Response to Item 11. 
12. You do not mind paying an occasional late fee. 
26 responses 
True 6 (23.1%) 
False 20 (76.9%) 
0 5 10 15 20 


Figure A.A12. Post-Survey Response to Item 12. 
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13. Your credit score is irrelevant based on the way you currently manage your money. 
26 responses 








True 3 (11.5%) 
False 23 (88.5%) 
0 5 10 15 20 25 
Figure A.A13. Post-Survey Response to Item 13. 
14. Do you like or dislike using credit cards? 
26 responses 
Like 13 (50%) 
Dislike 14 (53.8%) 
0 5 10 15 


Figure A.A14. Post-Survey Response to Item 14. 
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15. You can afford to make consistent deposits to a savings plan. 
26 responses 







True 21 (80.8%) 


False 5 (19.2%) 










0 5 10 15 20 25 
Figure A.A15. Post-Survey Response to Item 15. 
16. You can afford to make regular contributions to an investment plan. 
26 responses 
True 16 (61.5%) 
False 10 (38.5%) 
0 5 10 15 20 


Figure A.A16. Post-Survey Response to Item 16. 
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17a. Check each type of insurance you currently do NOT need. (Check all that apply.) 


MM Auto) «6 Disability @@8§) Health MM Homeowners [EM Life ME Long-Term Care 1/2 > 





Not Needed 


17a. Check each type of insurance you currently do NOT need. (Check all that apply.) 


ME Umbrella Liability MJ Renters <q 2/2 





Not Needed 


Figure A.A17a. Post-Survey Response to Item 17a. 
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17b. Check each type of insurance you currently have. (Check all that apply.) 


HE Auto)§=«96E Disability 88) Health MM Homeowners [MM Life MEM Long-Term Care 1/2 > 






20 





Have 


17b. Check each type of insurance you currently have. (Check all that apply.) 


ME Umbrella Liability ME Renters <q 2/2 


20 





Have 


Figure A.A17b. Post-Survey Response to Item 17b. 
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17c. Check each type of insurance you do not have currently but would like to have. (Check all that 
apply.) 


HM Auto) §=«96E Disability MMM Health MM Homeowners MM Life MEM Long-Term Care 1/2 > 





Don't Have but Want 


17c. Check each type of insurance you do not have currently but would like to have. (Check all that 
apply.) 


MB Umbrella Liability MEM Renters <q 2/2 





Don't Have but Want 


Figure A.A17c. Post-Survey Response to Item 17c. 
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18. Retirement planning is for people who have more money than you currently have. 
26 responses 


True 3 (11.5%) 


False 23 (88.5%) 


So 
a 


10 15 20 25 


Figure A.A18. Post-Survey Response to Item 18. 





19. Estate planning is for people with more assets than you. 
26 responses 





True 2 (7.7%) 
False 24 (92.3%) 
0 5 10 15 20 25 
Figure A.A19. Post-Survey Response to Item 19. 
20a. Do you favor or oppose using banks? 
26 responses 
Favor 24 (92.3%) 
Oppose 2 (7.7%) 
0 5 10 15 20 25 


Figure A.A20a. Post-Survey Response to Item 20a. 
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20b. Spending your money on nutritional supplements is worth it. 
26 responses 







21 (80.8%) 


False 5 (19.2%) 


Oo 
a 


10 15 20 25 


Figure A.A20b. Post-Survey Response to Item 20b. 





20c. Churches should offer personal finance education. 
26 responses 


25 (96.2%) 





False 1 (3.8%) 


Figure A.A20c. Post-Survey Response to Item 20c. 





21. Would you like to continue your financial education beyond this personal finance project? 
26 responses 


@ Yes 
@No 


' See @ Unsure 


Figure A.A21. Post-Survey Response to Item 21. 
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PERSONAL FINANCE TRIVIA GAME QUESTIONS 
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The following questions doubled as a graduation celebration game and a laugh-filled verbal 
review of the class topics. Below is the exact script I used during this online session. 


Personal Finance Trivia Game 


“Some Mo’ Money!” 


Let’s give away some mo’ money! 


Two ways to play: Participants you choose. 


** 1) Pair up! Winner advances, but everyone gets a chance to win some mo’ money. 


“* 2) Next participant! I keep asking the same question until someone gets it right, so 


that everyone gets a chance to win some mo’ money. 


«* When you win you must say, “I just won some mo’ money!” or I can’t send you 


some mo’ money. (I’m sorry... I didn’t make up the rules. lol) 


1. 
2: 


Budgeting 101: What is another name for a budget? Spending plan. 


Budgeting 101: What are wealth-wasters? Unnecessary or lavish expenses 


that hurt you financially. 


3. 
4. 
5. 


8. 


Debt 201: What is the fast way to get out debt? Build a debt snowball. 
Credit Scores 301: How many major credit bureaus are there? Three. 
Credit Scores 301: Can you name the three major credit bureaus? 
Equifax, Experian, and TransUnion. 

Credit Scores 301: Does income affect your credit score? No. 

Credit Scores 301: Who can name all factors affecting your credit score? 
Payment History 

Debt Balances 

Length of Credit 

Types of Debt 

New Debt (age of debt) 

Credit Scores 301: What is Bill Day? The designated day of the week to do 


your bills, so that you can avoid late fees, bad credit scores, and other related problems. 
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2. Credit Cards 401: What should you do each month concerning your credit 


card purchases? 
o Pay off your credit card balance each month to avoid paying interest on your 
purchases and to avoid piling up more debt. 
10. Savings 501: What does CD in banking stand for? Certificate of Deposit. 
11. Savings 501: What is the first savings account you should build? An 
emergency fund. 


2: Can you name the two things you should do to your emergency fund? 
o Name your emergency fund. 
o Write down the exact reasons you may withdraw from this fund. 


13. Savings 501: If you do not have enough income or cash to fund your 
emergency fund fully right now, what can you do? 
o Learn to use your credit cards creatively to TEMPORARILY fund your 
emergency fund WHILE you are building the fund with regular deposits 
14. What is the theme of Savings 501? (Hint: It is one of my favorites.) Little 
by little, a little becomes a lot. — A Tanzanian Prov 
15. Investing 601: What is the theme of Investing 601? Someone's sitting in the 
shade today, because someone planted a tree a long time ago. 
16. Investing 601: Who said it? Warren Buffet, Investor 
ie Investing 601: What is the first thing I taught you to do to invest into the 
stock market? 
o Open a brokerage account so that you can invest in the stock market. 
18. Investing 601: What did I encourage you to do each time you get paid (or 
monthly) to build your stock portfolio (account)? 
o Commit to Dollar-Cost Averaging every month or every time you get paid. 
19. Investing 601: What is the benefit of dollar-cost averaging? It prevents you 
from overpaying to build your portfolio. 
20. Investing 601: What is one action you can take to increase your investing 
IQ? 


o Read a book, blog or article on investing or listen to an investment podcast 
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2h: Insurance 701: What are the two basic types of life insurance? 
o Term and Whole Life. 
De Insurance 701: What did I ask you to do about your life insurance? 
o Make sure you have the right amount of life insurance. 
23, Insurance 701: What did I ask you to do about your auto insurance? 
o Evaluate your auto insurance policy to see if you're paying too much and 
have the right amount 
24. Retirement Planning 801: What is the first action I ask you to do concerning 
your retirement plan? 
o Open either a Traditional IRA or Roth IRA with a brokerage firm or bank 
2s Retirement Planning 801: Which IRA is pre-tax and which after-tax? 
o Traditional is pre-tax. No taxes on deposits now. 
o Roth is after-tax. No taxes on withdrawals later. 
26. Estate Planning 901: Name the first thing I taught you to decide to build 
your estate plan? (Hint: You can have this, or you can have that, but you do not need both.) 


o Decide whether you want a will or a revocable living trust. 


24: Estate Planning 901: What is the minimum number of items in a solid estate 
plan? 
o Five. 
28. Estate Planning 901: Can you name two items in an estate plan we have not 


mentioned yet? 
o A healthcare POA. 
o A financial POA. 
29. Estate Planning 901: Can you name two more items in an estate plan we 
have not mentioned yet? 
o HIPAA forms. 
o Life insurance. 
30. Can you name one benefit of having an estate plan? (Any answer is right.) 
31. Does an estate plan benefit you when you are alive or deceased? Both. 
on: From which book of the Bible did most of the key Bible verses? 


o Proverbs 
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Behavioral Attitude Survey Items 
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The results of the behavioral survey items imbedded in the journal-workbook are displayed 


here. 


Table C1. Good vs. Bad Attitudes 


Patience 


BLESSED ATTITUDES (Good Attitudes) 
Which positive attitude will help you reach your goal? 


Education 


Contentment 


Creativity 


Encouraging 


Humility 


Character 





57 


22 


31 


5 


7 


2 


2 





46% 





18% 





25% 














BARRIER ATTITUDES (Bad Attitudes) 


Which negative attitude could block you from reaching your goal? 


Impatience 


Savior 


Victimhood Complex 


Ignorance Trumpery | Corruption 





56 


31 6 5 2 2 





46% 























25% 4% 


Fifty six times (or 46% of the answers in their journal-workbooks) the 
participants identified “Impatience” (failure to accept delays) as the “bad” 
attitude causing their personal finance woes. 


In contrast, 57 times (or 46% of the answers in their journal-workbooks) the 
participants identified “Patience instead of Impatience” (delayed 
gratification) as the “good” attitude that could help them improve their 
personal finance woes. It was good to see that they matched impatience with 
patience. 


Thirty one times (or 25% of the answers in their journal-workbooks) the 
participants identified “Ignorance” (lack of info) as the “bad” attitude 
causing their personal finance problems. 


In contrast, only 22 times (or 18% of the answers in their journal- 
workbooks) the participants identified “Education instead of Ignorance” as 
the “good” attitude that could help them improve their personal finance 
problems. Hopefully this program has reinforced the value of education. 


The brief definitions of the attitudes used during the project are on the next page. 


Barrier Attitudes (Bad Attitudes) 


A) Impatience (failure to accept delays) 


B) Ignorance (lack of info) 

C) Greed (selfish desire) 

D) Victimhood (victim mindset) 

E) Savior Complex (compelled to help 
others beyond reason) 


F) Trumpery (showy but worthless 
lifestyle choices) 


G) Corruption (lack of integrity) 
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Blessed Attitudes (Good Attitudes) 


A) Patience (delayed gratification) 
instead of Impatience 


B) Education instead of Ignorance 
C) Contentment instead of Greed 


D) Creativity (resourcefulness) instead 
of Victimhood 


E) Encouraging Others instead of Savior 
Complex 


F) Humility instead of Trumpery 


G) Solid Character instead of Corruption 
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Table C2. Likelihood of Commitment to Improve Habits 


3 Month Commitment (workbook question #5) 


Very Likely Neutral | Unlikely | Very Unlikely 


20 + = 1 
45% 11% 








12 Month Commitment (workbook question #4) 


Very Likely Neutral | Unlikely | Very Unlikely 





18 + S 1 
41% 11% 




















e Of the 44 responses the participants gave to question #5 in their journal- 
workbook concerning the likelihood of acting on the recommended 
behavioral goal, 34 times or 77% of the time they said they were likely or 
very likely to commit within three months. 


e Of the 45 responses the participants gave to question #4 in their journal- 
workbook concerning the likelihood of acting on the recommended 
behavioral goal, 35 times or 80% of the time they said they were likely or 
very likely to commit within 12 months. 


Behavioral attitude measured current behavior, likelihood to act, or intent to act. 
Therefore, based on the data collected from the journal-workbook the behavioral attitude 
about the behavioral recommended goals was deemed positive. 
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PROJECT VIDEOS 
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al7 


Recruiting and Educational Videos 


These 10 videos housed the recruiting message and the nine finance lessons that preceded 






https://youtu.be/83O0IUDhX2DW4 
Figure D. Welcome (Recruitment) Video 


https://youtu.be/cHAveN1 8bPw 
Figure D1. Budgeting 101 





https://youtu.be/nf90DyP71Ic 
Figure D2. Debt 201 






Li 
Keep accounts open 
Ce 


https://youtu.be/vgOvZnDIZ24 
Figure D3. Credit Scores 301 


1 
https://youtu.be/3z6imWr0dlk 
Figure D4. Credit Cards 401 


the virtual classes. The educational videos ranged from five to eig 


ht minutes each. 





https://youtu.be/btU-ysztdyo 
Figure D5. Savings 501 





https://youtu.be/dFXEh5zEEh4 
Figure D6. Investing 601 





https://youtu.be/EnWDmaGJEQc 
Figure D7. Insurance 701 





https://youtu.be/dIfBBihzB Vk 
Figure D8. Retirement Planning 801 





https://youtu.be/ IhswnSYB8-c 
Figure D9. Estate Planning 901 


Motivational Videos 


Since this project researched attitudes, four attitude-inspiriting and inspiring videos were 
produced, then text messaged and emailed to the participants and the project team every 
two or three lessons. The goal was to influence the viewers with an encouraging, principle- 
based message but in a postmodern way, a YouTube video text messaged to their cell 
phones at 8 AM to help them begin their day enthusiastically and stay engaged in the 
project. The videos were scheduled to arrive in their email inboxes the following morning 
at 8 AM. The participants responded passionately to these short two to three minute videos. 





= x ae \ 
https://youtu.be/RSeQNhudkU4 
Figure D12. Consistency 


https ://youtu.be/F Iq WW63xeW8 
Figure D10. Motivation 


i . oa A 
—[SaEe See 





https://youtu.be/x Ub2U3WNdVs 
Figure D11. Self-Esteem 
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https://youtu.be/AWmzh7JdAd4 
Figure D13. Gratitude 
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Technological Tools 


Due to the Covid-19 Pandemic in 2020, this research researcher was forced to learn and 
lean heavily on internet platforms as well as cell-phone and mobile device apps. The 
technological tools accessed during the research project were as follows: 


Software/Website Platforms 


Cash App (money transfer app) 

Cell-Phone Text Messaging apps (share weblinks, answer questions, encourage, 
Credit Karma (free credit score approximation) 

general communications) 

Easy Voice Recorder (record classes, interviews, and other sessions) 

Email via Gmail (registration, share weblinks with participants, assignments, 
questions, general communications) 

Forms App (surveys) 

Google Calendar (share dates and weblinks with team and participants) 

Google Classroom (website that hosted the virtual assignments) 

Google Contacts (capture and categorize prospects, participants, team, research 
assistants) 

Google Docs (letters, pre-written emails, instructions, various uses) 

Google Drive (house Google Docs, Google Forms, and Google Sheets, submitted 
assignments, returned surveys, various project support documents) 

Google Forms (surveys) 

Google Meet (live, virtual classes; mini-tutoring sessions) 

Google Sheets (journal-workbook; class contact info; various uses) 

iMovie (edit and upload videos) 

Mint (money management platform or app, free credit score approximation) 
YouTube (house and share videos) 

Zelle (money transfer app) 

Zoom (initial meeting with project team to switch them to Google Meet) 


Hardware 


After 


Cell-phones (text messaging; and phone calls) 

MacBook Pro (edit and upload videos; host online sessions) 

Personal Computer (host online sessions) 

Samson G-Track Pro USB Podcasting Microphone (improve online audio clarity) 
Zoom H2n Handy Recorder (record classes, interviews, and other sessions) 


climbing the steep technological learning curve, the integration of these tools 


functioned without a glitch. They enabled easy, trackable communications and fast fixes. 
They contributed greatly to the speed of the work and writing after the research project. 
For instance the charts in Appendix A and Appendix B were automatically calculated. 
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